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In tlio winti^r of 1876 tho late king^ of Bunn ah deputed throe of hb odioers 
to superintend tho repairs of tha ancient temple at Buddha Gayi&. The men 
arrived at tho place in January 1877, and immediately sot to work. With the 
permission of the Maliant, in irhose charge tho tomplo is kept, they cleared 
away a largo space around it, built an enclosing wall, renewed the retaining 
walls of the terrace of the temple, replastercd its interior, and took some steps ^ 

for preserving tho sacred Bodhi tree. In the course of their work they brought i 
to Light a great number of votive stdpas, images, friezes, impressions of the sacred W 
feet, and other objects of antiquarian interest. Some of these they built into the 
new wall, others lay scattered about the place, ^ 

The subject was brought to the notice of the Government of Bengal in the 
middle of last year, and suggestions made to prevent the masking and modernizing 
of the ancient teinple. Thereupon a demi-oMcial letter was written to mo by 
Sir Stuart Bay ley, then Secretary to the Government of Bengal, and In it the 
wishes of the Government were thus set forth :—“ It is not desired to interfere with 
the Buriuoae gentlemen beyond giving them such guidance as may prevent any 
serious injury being done to the temple, of which there seemed at one time some 
danger from their laying bare a portion of the foundation; and to arrange for such 
of the antiquities as are worth preserving being properly taken care of, They are 
at present building them into waUsi and sticking foolish heads on to ancient 
torsos, &c. Mr. Eden wishes to know if you can make it convenient to pay a visit 
to Buddha Gayd. to inspect the work and the remains collected, and to give advice 
as to their value and to their disposition, and whether there are any that should go 
to the Asiatic Society; and generally to advise the Govemmciifc in regard to tho 
manner In which the operations of the Burmese excavators should be controlled.” 

In compliance with the wishes of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, I visited Bjiddha Gayd in the autumn of 1877, and in the course of my 
inquiries collected much mforination and many drawings, maps, and plans, which 
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PeEFACE. 


could cot bo couTeniently embodiod in tbo report I submitted to tho Grovemmeut od 
the results of my researches. These have since been utilised in the following pages. 

The temple of Buddha GayA attracted the attention of antiquarians from a 
very period in the history of British rule in India, and many notices had 

been published long before I visited it last, but no attempt had been made to 
compile a complete record of its orcbseology. 

One of the earliest papers published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal was a 
translation of an inscription found at Buddha Gay A. Its author was Sir Charles 
Wilkins; but it appeared without any note or comment, and no information was 
given in it of the holy spot. 

Dr. Bucbajian-Hamilton came to the place in 1809, but the results of his 
inquiries were not published until 1830 ; and the paper he thou contributed to 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
(Volume II) was devoted principally to the legendary information he had collected 
lri>m the mahants of the local monastery. A summary of this paper subsequently 
appeared in the first volume of Martinis ‘Eastern India,’ along with a few 
illustrations, but with no addition to the descriptive matter. 

In 1832 Mr. Hawthorne, tlien Judge of GayA, forwarded to James Prinaep 
copies of some inscriptions found in and about Buddha Gayd. These were 
published in the first volume of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
but witliout any detailed description of the temple. About the same time 
Colonel Burney sent to him a revised translation of one of the inscriptions, 
and it appeared in the last volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches.’ 

The late Major Markham Kittoe was appointed ArcbseoJogical Surveyor to the 
Government of India in 1846, and the first field to which he directed his attention 
was the district of GajA. He saw most of the places of antiquarian interest in the 
district, and collected a large number of drawings, inscriptions, and sculptures; but 
his premature death prevented him from digesting theni Into a presentible report. 
The only paper he communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the anti- 
quities of Buddha Gayd was confined to'th© character of the sculptures he had seen 
there. On his death his papers were dispersed, and no use could be made of them. 
Of the sculptures ho had collected, somo were sent to the India House Museum, 
and the rest made over to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Beiigal. 




pju!;face. 



General Cimningbara visited Buddha Gayi in 1861, and the notes of his 
researches were first published in the ‘ Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal' 
(Vol. and subsequently embodied, along with a number of valuable 

illustrations, In tbe first volume of the Reports of the Archeological Survey of India. 
Immediately airar his visit he recommended that measures should be adopted to 
carry on excavations round the temple, to trace the sites of the different edifices 
which at one time surrounded it, and to bring to light such objects of antiquarian 
value as may be found buried there. The work of excavation was undertaken by 
Major Mead, but no report of his operations was ever published. 

While Major Mead was carrying on the excavations, I was invited by him to 
go and see tije antiquities bo had brought to light. Unwilling to anticipate in any 
way the report which that gentleman then intended to submit to Government, and 
which, I understood, was to compreliend a complete description of the village, 
1 obtained his permission to notice only some radiating arches which I saw iherO] 
and which 1 supposed would bo particularly interesting to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. My note on the arches appeared in 1864, and remarks on those arch**' 
the late Mr, C. H. Horne, then Judge of Benares, Mr. Peppe of t'' 
Department, and Mr. James Fergusson, appeared in the following yop 
named gentleman had before that also published n brief aecoii-"^ 
in hia ‘ History of Architecture.’ He has since published 
about it in bis ^ History of Indian and Eastern Architectu- 

General Cunningham visited the place for the secon^ 
published a comprehensive essay on its antiquities in 
ArchflBological Survey Reports, His two notices, as the ■ 
scholar who has devoted well nigh half a century to tb' 
and is unrivalled in his thorougj^ familiarity 
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elaborate where they are briofj to fill ap lacunee, and to aummartso all that is worth 
knowing of a locality which occupies a most important position in the reli^oas ^ 
history of India. My task has, thereforej been more of a siunmarist an<KtompiIer 
than that of an original inquirer, and 1 feel myself under gjocafr obligation to my 
predecessors for the assistance I have derived from their researches. If in the 
discharge of ray self-imposed task it has become necessary for me occasionally to 
question the correctness of their opinions, my object has been to serve the cause 
of truth, and not to find fault with them. As pioneers traversing a new and 
untrodden path, they had grave difficulties to overcome, and mistakes and 
misconceptions were under the circumstances unavoidable; hut the tact and 
talent tliey brought to bear upon their work proved eminently successful. Every 
credit is, therefore, due to them for the services they have rendered to the 
study of Indian Arcbsology, and I feel bound to record the expression of my 
sense of respect and admiration for their zealous and arduous labours. 
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ILLTJSTEATIONS. 




PtitE, 

I.—Map of BtuliUm Gmji and Maatipur Tkridh rci3aoed fpoin CAptaia IL V, Steplitfti'i Rmnaif 
Snirej Mop^p found in manuscript b Iho irohiTes of the Goyfi CoUcctOTAte (p. 2^ 

MAm'i issjmlt fm Buddha, u depleted ia fr^aeu in ona oE Iho cavea of Ajanfi—a pholo^pL 
from a photoffraph in tho Lihrury of tho Aaiatio Bocioty ol Bengal (p* |0K 
in.—Hough atctch of probablo aitoa of monnmonta wwn by Hioneo Thiaijg at Buddha Gajfi, 
oompiied from St. Jiiiion'a ** Mrmoiros anr ks Coait^t wiadcntalesj*' I fp* 62). 

IV.—Ooueral Cunmngham's plana ol tluj Great Temple at Buddba GajA. PUu reduced from 
the plan giTtn in plate IV of the Aroluealogioal Surrey Boport, toL li plan IT] reduced 
from plate XXV of the auno votkj toL IH (p. 

Y.—Plim of the oourtjacd of the Greet Templo ms aeon in L&7 Ti compilod fmia notet taken by the 
author during Lit itay at Buddha Gaya (p. d7)< 

VI.—Bhotofitaph of the Bancha Pa^dara Temple and two Samidhi in front of the Great Temple 
{p^ 70). 

*' y/vJT .—^Photograpli of the aouthrrn fa^de of the Great TemploT reduced from a photograph in the 
LibniTy of the Ariatic Society of Bengal (p. TD). 

TUI.—Photegrapb of a dramng of the aoulliem facade of the Groat Temple^ restored (p. 7&). 

IX.—Photograph of four nichee from the Bouthero side of tho terrace of tho Great Temple fp. 81). 

X.—A ruche from tho iOutheru sidt of ttio tenfaec of the Great Tempk] reitored 81)* 
Xl«-*lniage of Buddha in haaaltT now depoalied in a small temple in the courtyard of the meuatlery, 
but supposed to have been origimlly taken from the Sanelum of the Great Temple fp. 

XIL—A. Throne in basdt now existliig on the west ride of tho Sanetum of the Great Temple (p. 83 )p 
B. C. D. PaneU from the Atoka mil posts (p. 159). 

Xm.—Stataettes from the gateway ol the awnastory. Fig. 1 represeuta Buddha at a teacher (p. 134). 

Fig. S, Padmap&m Bodhisattm (p. 139). E7g. ^ Laksbml, wilo of Erishoa« mounted on her 
husband^s Tohiclo Gamda (p+13^). 

'^jY,_piiotop-api of a modern house on the Garh to the north of the Great Temple. Tbo houie 
waa built by one of the hfahautSi and now belongs to the moiiaitery (p. 4). 

XV+—Photograph of the eastern fa^do of the Great Temple as sten m 1S6A Heduecd front a 
^ photograph In Uio library of the Asiatio Society of Beugil 17}^ 

^/XTL—Photograph showiog tho aiehes ol the Grrat Temple. Bednccd from a photograph in tho 
library o£ the Asiatle Society ol Bengal (p. 77). 

^XVn.—Photograph of the front ol the Great Temple aa seen in October 1&77* 
^y''^^ni.-'PhotcgTapli of the ancient temple at Xuheh* fourteen mUefl to the writ of Gaya, ihowing the 
trabiato structure a£ the ancient lodian horfrontsl areX Bcduccd from a photograph in 
the Library ol the Asiatic Society ol Bengal (p« 73). 
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PWtograpb. of & dnirmg ^bAirinj; the reitored poreli dI the Great Temple -Tp. B7>- 
XJ[.—Statwttei. Fij?* 1, F&dnuip^i, 4 Bodbkatti^Ai now nllAd Tifi Derlp ood preierv^ed in on <?ld 
temple te Uw tiortk^t of tbs Greai Temple (p. 138). » goddeii a feaeher, fmm Uie 

eonrtjArd of tbe mooMterr (p. 13«)- Fig, 3j Dkyini Buddha, fmia the Panehn Fi^dfiTa 
Temple fp, 133}. Fijf. 4, Pritiurf BeTf, the goddeia of tho earth, from the eourtfard of the 

ZDODiuterj (p. L3dh 

XXI.^StAtiiefl. Fig. 1* A fonr^armed of Fodmap^af wot^MpplDg Bnddlm (p. 138), Tig, 2r 
Ndgohujd and child (p. 139). Pig- % BaddbA, disciple. And ittondAnt, from the courtjanl 
of the Groat Temple (p. 130, 

XXn.—Bwfl of BIX pilUn (p, 141)^ 

XXin.—StfltneB. Fg. 1, a itimding Ggnro of Buddha, from the new wall (p. lUh 2, a Mateii 
Gguro of Bnddha from a nirbe in the new w*U (p. mj. Pig. 3. PedmApd^p deported hj the 
tide of the eaalom gatewaj (p. ISg). Fg. i# Daneing girl in n niobo cm a TofiTe stupa died 
on the northern aide of the new wall (p. 122}, Rg, 5, a doTOtee, deposited by the side of the 
esatern gateway fp^ 1^). Tig. 6, a Bodbl^AttTA from a nieho m the gateWAj of the 
moD artery (p. 13tS)« 

XXlV^—Henuit and deroteea^ from, a niehe In the new wall (p, 139}+ 

XXV.— !DetAils+ Fig* 1* HeaTj baiigle, called Biuti and wom aboTo the wrists taken from a figure 
filed in the new wall Figs. 2, 3, U and 0 KcohboMp taken from atataof proser^cd in the 
Fancha Fdnilara Temple {p. 131}, Fig- 0^ a crown^ from a figure in the Mivirt place 
(p. 131), 

XX^’L-Statues. FTg, 1, itaji BtTb toother of Buddha-new called Gdjatrf PevWand worshipped at« 
nindn goddess, in the »uityard of the ifloniistepy (p+137). Fig. 2. BhairaTa, now kept in the 
conrtymrd of the monastery (p, J39). Fig. 3. Mdym Perl, now called Chhotd Thdlcnroa. and 
deposited in the Faneha P^dara Temple (p. 137). These three figures ha^e been copied, 
from an ontlke drawing pnbllahed in Marim’s Eastern IndiA, toJ, I, and shaded from 
the originals. 

SSTII.—F5gi. 1 to 3, bM«i of piUjiM fp. 141), Eig. 4 bodj of ■ model templp. The model it bow 
deposited iQ the Indian Museum {p. ISS), 

XXl'T.O. 'Fkdmapdoli a B(wihirattTA+ fnmi astatne in the Tn^jif in Slnseuiili (p. 1-30). 

IJflTl, mother of Soddht, Emu a statuo bow in Uw lodian .’llnMum fj^ 137). 

XXX.—Bnddht and nttcndanti, from a itotue built iu the now wall fp, 135J. 

XXXJ.—Fig. 1, Siritrl, trife of Suija, in » cir dniwn by jeren liortei. Fig. 3, tbrto-hwded ud tii- 
budod goddess in i nr dmarn hj tea hories {p, 13Bj. Fig. 3, e Uuddhist goddew with 
eighteeD itmt [p, 13S). Kg. 4, Shoirari, with sue hosdt tnd si e am t diDcing on a oronohing 
hull tp. 139). 

XXXII.—Fig. 1, an lutge of Boddba, from th* aonailtir {p. lag). Fig. 3, %'Bjrapitti, a Bodhisattra, 
now called Vigrirorj Detl, frem the temple e£ TagiSrul Derf (p, 137 ). Kg. 3 rbdmapi^. 
new esllcd Sentrf Derf. from ih« cottrifud of the Great Temple fp. 130}. 

XXXIU.—A comportment of the Afaika nkilmg, restored (p. 4S). 
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XTCXI V.-Sii di 
XXXV—Ditto 
XXXVL-DiUo 
XXXVIL—Ditto 
1 XXXVim-DiUo 

XXX TX .—It Yt^odi mLnioi; Fig. % ftmniDi Fig^ 3| Iiii uwitig 

Uk«Ei from tho ^ XodiAn Acttqo&rj/ tdL IF (p^ 17?}^ 
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bj the letteFi sereD mites, and then two miles across paddy-fields to reach the 
inhabited portioD of the Tillage on the east side. 

The river lildjdn, which runs along the eastern boundary of the place, is 
about half a mile broad- During heavy rains the whole of this surface is covered 
by water for a few days, but for tbc rest of the year it remains a dry bed of sand 
with a silver streamlet, scarcely 60 yards in breadth, on the off aide. Its name is a 
corruption of the old Sanskrit Nairmjand^ or * the immaculato.^ About a mile below 
Buddlia Gay^, near the Modi Hill, it comes in contact with the MohanS, and the 
united stream assumes the name of Phalgu. Its character, however, remains very 
much the same tliroughout its whole length. 

In the revenue records of Goveriunent Buddhn Gayd is reckoned under two 
names,^Buddha Gayd proper and Mastipur Tdradi, which last is also known by' the 
name of Tairddf Buzurg. TJie former comprisea an area of 2,152 acres 6 roods and 
37 poles, and the latter 647 acres 2 roods and 16 poles, making a total of 2,600 acres 
2 roods and 15 polos. The name of Tdrddi has evidently originated from the circum* 
stance of the area around a mcdiicval tipnple of Tdrd Devi haring been dedicated 
to her worsliip. The area of the two villages is one fertile ptain, studded with 
tanks, fringed on the riverside by large and umbrageous mango topes, and broken 
here and there by one large and several small mounds^ parts of which are covered 
by* human habitations. The houmlary line between the two villages is marked by a 
village road, which runs from the south of the big mound to the hamlet of Kohlnrd 
(see Plate I). 

The moonds are mostly on the east ride, the largest being on the middle of that 
side. They mark the sites of ancient bnildings, which have long since crumbled to 
dnst. The largest mound covers an area of 1,500 X 1,400 feet, and is divided into 
two unequal parts by the village road aforesaid. The southern portion is about 
one-third the size of the northern one; but it is the most important from an antiquarian 
point of view, as in the centre of it stands the most ancient monument in the village. 
This monument I shall in this work name the Great Temple. The northern 
portion, according to General Cunningham,(«) meajjuTes 1,500 X 1,000 feet. At the 
be^ning of this century', when Bnebsnan Hamilton visited the place, it was 
called the or ^palace,^ and there were, “on the east, north, and west 


(a) 'AiehAologica] Suttcj Beport,' VcL t., p> U. 
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faces> traces of a ditch j and on the west and eouth, remains of an outer wall or 
mmpart, -with the appearance of there having been a ditch between it and the 
palace; but by far the greater part of the building aoema to have been a large castle 
or palace, which probably contained many small courts, although these have been 
entirely obliterated by the expiration of time.” (a) Except where there were traces 
of a double wall and ditch, the whole was then a uniform terrace, consisting chiefly, 
as is said, of bricks, but covered with soil. Tbo remains of tlio outer ditch are 
still visible, and foundations of walls and houses, and the debris of ancient 
dwellings, abound every where under the soil; bat the popular name in the present 
day for the place is ffarA, or ‘ fortress,^ and not Rdja^tMuj or ‘ palncc.* As will 
be shown hereafter, it was originally the site of a large monastery, but might have 
been afterwards converted into a fort. Its height variea from 10 to lo feet above 
the level of the surroanding country. 

According to the Census papers of 1872, tlio two villages together comprise 
497 houses and a population of 3,050 persons, of whom 1,532 are males and 
1,463 females. The people are mostly Hindus, only 392 being Muhammadans. 
Most of the bouses are tiled huts with mud walls, such as are common all over the 
district; but a few are of masonry, including a dozen temples and several Bcpulehral 
monuments. 

Next to the Great Temple, which will be noticed further on, the largest building 
in the village is a monastery, or matli. It is situated on the left bank of the Li Id j fin, 
in the midst of a garden extending over an area of about 80 acres, and surrounded 
by a high masonry wall. It is four-storeyed in some parts, buttbree-atoreyed all 
round a small quadrangle. The ground floor round the quadrangle is faced by a one- 
storeyed verandah built on sculptured monolytbic pillars on tbree sides, and on wooden 
pillars on the fourth side. The roofa are low, and the windows very small and few 
in number; but the building is very substantial, and in excellent repair. To the 
north of this there are three two-storeyed buildinga of moderate size, and long 
ranges of out-offices and stables in front on the east On the south there is a 
commodious tbrec-storeyed building, called Bdradwfdri^ with a terrace in front of it. 
There are also four temples, one of which contains only a marble slab, originally 
designed for a cMfibnier, but now bearing an inscription partly in Sanskrit and 


a2 


(a) ‘ Tnnsoctioii*, BoyaJ SlUaOV Sodety/ VoL II„ p. 4S. 
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pertly in Burmese ; a second coutaiiifl some Buddbist utatues. Outside this monas¬ 
tery, towards the west, on a pert of the large mound aforesaid, there is a two- 
storeyed building of good make and size (sff Plate XIV}. It belongs to the 
monasteiy, and around it are four Hindu temples, one of which is dedicated to 
Jaganndtha, one to built by Gangii Bai, who died at the beginning of this 

century, and the rest to ^iva. The posationa of the eeveral temples in Buddha 
Qayd ore shown on the anneied map of the place Plate I). 

Towards the Eouth-west comer of the outer wall of the monastery there 
is a cemetery, also attached to the rnouaatery. The dead bodies of the monks, 
unlike those of other Hhidus, are buried, and the cemetery contains the graves 
of about two hundred persons. The body is buried in a sitting posture; and 
in the case of mere neophytes a small circular mound of solid brickwork from 
three to four feet high is all that is deemed necessary for a covering for the grave. 
For men of greater consequence a temple is held essential; and in it, immediately 
over the corpse, a lingam is invariably consecrated. For Mahants the temple is 
large and elaborately ornamented. It would seem that even for neophytes a liugain 
was held caseutial; but in the majority of cases its place was supplied by a 
miniaturo votive stupa picked up fiom the Buddliist ruins in the neighbourhood. 
Half-buried on the top of the mound, it passes very well for a lingam. In the way 
from Gayd to Buddha Gayd there arc several monasteries of Hindn Sannydais, and 
everywhere the graves are alike. 

The place enjoys the benefits of a police outpost, a post-office, and a vernacular 
school, as also an alms-house, attached to the monastery, where rice and pulse are 
daily doled out to three hundred to five hundred perauns, mostly poor pilgriins from 
Gaya. There are also a sufficiont number of shops for the supply of the necessaries 
of life to the people, and one among them struck me as remarkable for such an 
out-of-the-way place: it was that of a book-binder. 

The two villages now belong to the monastery described above, and are owned 
by the head 5Iabant. It is said that the monastery was first established l^ere in the 
early part of the last century. According to a memorandum supplied me by the 
present head of the .establishment, one Dhamandindth, a mendieajit of the order 
uf Giri,(a) one of the ten orders of the followers of Sankara Aohdrya’s ^vite 


(oe) p^iA ' WLlfioti'a EeaAjrV tm Eiiidu BeciV h ^3. 
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School, first took up his abode in the village of Buddha Gayi, and built a small 
monastery for the accommodation of the itinerant members of hia order. Ho 
was followed by his disciple Chaitanya Gin, whose remains were buried within 
the endoaure of the great Buddhist temple, and a small temple built th©reu|Kin. The 
Buddhist temple at the time had no priest, nor any worshipper; and such an appro¬ 
priation of it by a saintly hermit in a small village during the Muhammadan rule 
was an act which none would question. CSiaitanya was followed by his disciple 
Mahddeva, who was renowned for his learning and austerity. Ho woTBhii>pcd 
Maliiidevi for aeveial yoara in front of the Buddhist temple, and through her special 
favours was enabled to build the present large monastery of his order. It is said 
he obtained from the emperor Shah Alum a to hold the Buddhist temple in 

his possession, and to be recognized as the chief Mahaut of tlie place, Jle was 
followed by bifi disciple LAla Giri. He was noted for his beneficence, and to him is 
duo the credit of establishing the alms-house. His euccessor was Rdghava Giri, the 
only especial epithet in whose favour, in the memorandum before me, records his 
personal beauty, Hia successor, Eainahita, is described to have added to the accom¬ 
modation of the monastery. He died at KJiM, leaving three disciples, of whom the 
first two died early, and the youngest was ^iva Giri, whose successor is the present 
Mftbnrt*, Hemandtha Giri. This account does not agree with the entries made in 
General Cunningham’s plan of the Groat Temple, attached to his first report. Them 
MahAdeva is described as tho first Mahant, and the second, Chaitanya, occurs under 
the name of Chait Mull. The Mahant living at tho time of Dr. BucSianan Hamil¬ 
ton’s visit informed that gentleman that ** Chaitan ” was the first who (aune to the 
place, at a time when it was overrun by bashes and trees, and the sect of Buddha in 
its neighbourhood was entirely extinct, (o) I also find, from an extra4jt furnished me 
from the Gayd Collectorate, that there was a Mahant of thf. name of GolAp Giri; but 
his name does not appear in my list. It is probable, however, that GoUp was an 
alias of ^iva Giri, who obtained a mukarrari lease from Government of the village 
of Mustipur Tdrddf. 

The Mahants are pledged to lifelong celibacy, and according to the role of their 
order the most pious and learned among their disciples (of whom there are always 
from thirty to fifty) is expected to succeed; but as a matter of fact 1 have ekewhete 


(d) ‘ TnuiiriutioiitQij EojiU Aflutic Sodety/ Vol U, 40, 
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seen that only the youngest, and he who bears the strongest personal lesemblance 
to the abbot, generally succeeds to the high rank. The monks lead an easy, 
comfortable life; feasting on rich cakes and puddings (mAaniAog), and 

freely indulging in the exhilimting bcTerage of Few attempt to learn the 

sacred books of their religion, and most of them ore grossly ignorant The present 
Mabant is aa intelligent man, but not particularly well versed in the ^dstras. He 
has, however, a fine collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, and employs tbo more 
intelligent among his disciples to copy manuscripts for him, Some of the books of 
^ their faith are, however, occasionally expounded to the monks by one of their 
seniors, rarely by the Mahout himself. 

The present revenue of the viUageof Buddha Gayd is Ha. 3,308, and of Mastipur 
Tirddf Rs. 3i4; the road-cess on tlie two vdlages being Bs. 57. For so extensive an 
area as 2,800 acres t!io revenue fixed is light, and it leaves a large net profit to the 
monastery. The Mahant has also other lands, and a steady income from tbo 
oflerliigs made by Hindu pilgrims to the saered pipal-tree in the enclosure of the 
Great Temple, Altogether his annual income is reckoned at upwards of Es, 80,000, 
The number of Sanuyisis who live on this income varies from fifty to a hundred 
daily, and the alms-bouse and the vernacular school are also supported by if. 

In an epocbr)*phal inscription of the tenth century, published by Wilkin8(<i), 
Buddha GayA is described to have been “a wild and dreadful forest/' where 
Visb^iu, in tike form of Buddha, first made his appearance; and Spence Hardy, on the 
authority of Singhalese records, calls it “ the forest of Unw€la.”(b) The MaAdvans^ 
does not, however, call it a forest, but simply Hruwelaya, in the kingdom of 
Magadha,(c) Commenting on these passages, General Cuuningham observes:— 
But from other authorities wo learn that Uruvitwa was the name of one of the three 
KdAyapa brothers who resided at Buddha GoyA, and who were there converted by 
Buddha, (d) This would suggest, though it is not said in so many words, that tlio 
villj^e owes its name to or^e of the KA^japas. This, however, does not appear to 
have been tlie case. The village could not have received the name fironr one of the 
disciples when Buddha selected it for his hermitage, before attaining the rank of a 

(s) 'Anatio VoL I, p. ^ The cheracter of Hub wcriptiDD will be fltjj f itn npj ut i™g*h further ua. 

(J) • EasUio HotuiGhiBiD/ pp. Z, S13 ; ^Lcsende and Theorim cf the SuddMrte,^ p. alL 

(c) Tnnuiiir'e ‘ Mahiiruiaai,’ p. t, 

(d) ‘ Arebisati^icai Sunejr Bepert,’^ b SOi 







saint. That the name of the place was UruvilvA when ^dkya retired to it is certain 
from the Giith^ portion of the * Lalita Vistara,^ where it is named; and as that portion 
of the work was composed immediately after the reformer's deaths [a} it is impossible 
to suppose that any mistake was then made about the name of a place which was so 
intimaielj connected with bis life. The Gdthfia deBcrihe the place as the “ old Univil vd, 
{Prdithlna Urauilvd)^ with its charming woods^ herbs, and creci-wrB, on the banks of 
the Nairanjand,''( £) and elsewhere add that when the saint was engaged in his profound 
meditation “the village girls, cowherds, wood-eutteis, andgrass'Catters, would take 
him to be a hobgoblin fond of filth, and cost dust on him.”(r) The prose portion of 
the work goes further, and describes the place as a village belonging to a military 
commander. It says “ Thus, when BodUisattva had sojourned, according to Ids 
choice, on the Grayafiirdha Hill, he proceeded, walking all the w'ay, to tlie village of 
UmvilvA, belonging to a general (Sen&pati), and anived thereat. There he beheld 
the river Noiranjanii, with its clear water, with a holy spot on its bank, and the 
village decorated with masonry houses, trees, herbs, and pastures. There the mind 
of the Bodhisattva was greatly delighted, and ho said :—* Friends, verily this is a 
charming place, well worthy of myself and of the respectable youths who wish for 
salvation: let ua abide hero.’ ^’(d) 

Theso extracts clearly show that the place was not a “w'ild, dreadful forest,” 
nor a forest of any other kind, bat a quiet, retired Wllage, with its woods, 
groves, and pastures, such as arc now to bo scon in many parts of India, and 
which two thousand and four hundred years ago must have been common 
everywhere. Hermits generally select such retired places for their abode, but 
rarely “ dreadful forests, ” altogether away from human habitations. Anyhow this 
much may be accepted as certain, that the ancient name of the place of Buddha’s 

(a) YiJ« my 0 ditioi] of tbo * lalita Tietani/ latividaction, p. 47. 

(4) orwTV flvs I VTwtWswfwwTui rtw wrfewT i 

—■ LnlitA Yistani,' p; 3SJ. 

(c) t ip rr ^ST t w rarT t-awigrt T! i vtaftwruwfbfii vfiiarT w uvfti i 

lalita VisUnii'ih 029. 

(j) rfs Pr vtfvvift uwrfiiiw vrrpit Pr*w nw'lawa ) 

i uwiwrtftuift mdkwi 

i rw r^rsi i sm wtftruwsi oifrrrft** n edt vuru vrfu. 

LaUU Yfitan,' pL 31 ], 
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hermitage was Uruvilvd, and not Buddha Gayfi, for it could not have taken the 
epitliet ‘Buddha’ before a Buddha had. come into existence; nor Gayij for that name 
belonged to a toivo in ite close neighbourhood. It was held in fief by a Sendpati, or 
Commander in the servicej moat probably, of the potentate who ruled at Gayd, 
which was then the capital of a kingdom called Kftaka,(4i) 

Now for the meaning of the name. In the Thibetan version of the Lalila Vis lam 
it has been given in words which the accomplisbed Freneb translator of that work 
renders into alfoadant £ti In Sanskrit, however, neither urtit nor can be 

in any way made to stand for a tank. Tumour, in the MaAdvattsoj derives it from 
uru ‘ sand,^ and tseld^a * waves’ or ‘ mounds ;’(c) but both the words are of Sanskrit 
origin, and in that language they have no such meaninga; nor are there such mounds of 
sand at Buddha Gayd, except in the bed of the river, as would justify the designation. 
According to the Abhiddna Appadlpikd^ qnoted by Childers, uru, in the femi nin e gender, 
means ‘saud j’ vsid, both in PAli and Sanskrit, means the ‘ seashore’ or ‘boundaryj’ 
and the two together may mean the village bounded by a sandy bank. But all the 
places on the Plialgu and the LilAjdn being in the same predicament, the name 
would not be at all distinctive. In Sanskrit uru does not mean ‘ sand,’' but eras means 
‘big,* ‘high,’ ‘large/ ‘bruad/ ‘extensive’; and eilvd^a fruit/ the marjitelaej or 
bel fruit: and the two together can only imply a species of large beL lam, hotveyer, 
aware of no such speciesi unless the epithet be made to qualify the tree, and 
not its fruit. The kathbel-tree {Feronia eUpantumf Codr,) grows to about twice the 
size of the ordinary bol-tree, and may well be indicated by such a name. The tree 
is common all over the district, and I noticed several large specimens of it at Buddha 
Gayd. It must, however, be added that no Sanskrit dictionary, either general or 
botanical, giv^ the word as the name of that tree. If we could change the second 
word to villaj it might stand for a bole or pond, and thence a tank, as in the Thibetan 
version; but in the six manuscripts of the Lfdita Vistara which I have before me the 
second word is written vUvd} and the Makdmttso supports this reading. 1 can, 
therefore, attribute the Thibetan version to a misreading of, or an error in, the text 
from which it was rendered. Of the three Kfiiyapa brothers, the eldest was named 

(d] a mw d sjnonym for MagiuSba ; but it ws£ Dvidontly tbu unniQ of tho southora portioa of 

it lEa gL^on in tho a mBdiecval work, wii*tild barely wv<if tba ^alrict of Qayi. 

(c) * Mab&vauBo/ IndeT, p. t7. 
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Gayii K^^yapsj or KiiSyapa the mountaineer, from Gayij the name of the most 
prominent hill in the diatrict; the aecomi waa named Nadi, or Sarit, Kd^apa, or 
Kd^yapa of the river, meaning the Nairanjand or the Phntgu j and the third, 
Uruvilvd Kdfiyapa, or the KaSyapa of the wood: all three dorivitig thoir names from 
prominent places in tlie locality, and not giving their names to them. 

The word ' Buddha Gayd’ docs not occur in such of tho Buddhist manuscripts 
collected by Mr, Hodgson in Nepal as I have aeon; nor is it to be met with in 
any Hindu work. It b obviously, therefore, a modern name, given by the Hindus 
to diatiuguisii it from their own sacred place in its neighbourhood, and at a 
time when the old name had become obsolete! It is, however, mentioned in 
Hr. Wilkins’ inscription; and if tlio authenticity of that record could be established, 
the name would be at least eight hundred years old. 1 feel, however, pretty certain 
that it is a forgery, and the name much more recent. General CunningSiam aays 
“ tho name is usually written Buddha Gayd; but as it is commonly pronounced 
Bodh-Gayfi, I have little doubt that it was originally called Bodhi-Gayd, after the 
celebrated Bodhidrum, or ‘ Tree of Knowledge.’ ” This conjecture, however, is not 
acceptable, as the name waa used to distinguish the place from Brahma Gayd, or 
Gayd proper, and not to denote any of its peculiar features. The Ain-i-Akbar^ 
is silent on the subject: it only say a — ** Gayd, the place of Hindu worship, is in this 
sircar. They call it Brahma Gayd, being consecrated to Brahma," (a) 

To explain the manner in which that name came into vogue, it would be 
necessary to advert to the history of Gayd, with which it ia connected. It U evident 
from the Lalita Vistara tliat Gayd, as a town, esiated at so early a date as the 
youth of ^kya Sifiha, at least two thousand and four hundred years ago. It was to 
that place he first went on his way to the south-west from Tldjcgriha, the capital of 
Magadha at the time; and it was then that he first conceived the idea of devoting 
himself to the particular form of meditation which would secure to mankind the 
highest blessing. He was invited to the place by certain h>uaeholdera, who received 
him with cordial welcome, {i) It was, besides, one of the first places which received 
the doctrine of the reformer, and became the head-quarters of the faith. But it 
did not long retain that pre-eminence, for at the beginning of the fifth century it 

(a] * VoL p. 1S5. 

(ft) ^Lftlitu p, 309. 
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had altogether lost its Buddhist character j and when Fa Hian came to it in 404 all 
within tliia city was desolate and desert.^’' In the middle of the seventh century, 
when Hiouen Thsang Tialted it, it had relapsed into Hinduism, and the Gowdls were 
fully in the ascendant. Buddhist records do not show when this relapse took place, 
and in tho Hindu writings wc hare only a wild story to describe it. This story occurs 
in the Gayd Mdhdim^a section of the Ydyu Furdna. (a) It alfords a striking illustration 
of tho manner in wliich Buddhism passed into Hinduism, and 1 shall quote 
it entire, as that will better explain tho circumstances of the case than the abstract 
of it given in Martin's ^ Eastern ladia.’(£) It runs thus t— 

“ The Groat Father of the universe, Brahmd, bom in the lotas-navel of Visli^u, 
created all living beings by order of Vishriu, From his fierce nature that Lord 
brought forth the Asuras, and from his humane disposition ho produced the 
noble-minded Devos. 

** Among the Asuras, Gayd was endowed with great strength and vigour. In 
height ho measured 125 i/ojamsy and in girth 60 ^ajanas. He was distinguished 
as a devout Vuish^ava. With his breath held back, he practised the most rigorous 
austerities for many thousand years on the noble hill of KoMhala- The Devas 
were oppressed by his austerities, and dreaded serious misfortune. They repaired to 
the region of Brahm&, and there prayed to the first Father of Creation* * Pray, protect 
us firom the demon Gay4.' 

"Brabmil said:—^*Iiot us proceed to Sankara for help,' 

“ Preceded by Brahmd, they all went to ^iva, on the Kaild^a Mountain, and, 
saluting him, said:—* O Lord, protect us from the great demon.’ 

” Sambhu said:—‘Xiet ns seek the help of Harf, the great God, sleeping on the 
milky ocean; he will design some means of relief for us.' 

'^Brabmd, Mahe^tura, and the Deras, satisfied Vishnu by tho following 
hymn:— 

** ‘ Our salutation to Vishnu, to the Lord of all, the Creator of all, and the Sustainer 
of all; salutation to tho Destroyer of all and the Extinguisher of all; to the 
Sustaincr and the Supporter; to the Destroyer of Kdkshasas and other evil 
spirits ; to him who promotes the prosperity of the creation and ia the redeemer 

(a) Tho * Ag&i PuriOA' givH id oocoiidI of Gayj, but not the 1^017. 

* EfitfieiTL Icjdui/ y&Ik pp, 5lf, 
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of Yogis.* Tlias praised, Vishnu became monifeat to the Deras, and inquired— 

* Why have you all como here?* 

*' They prayed:—* Save ns, O Lord, from the demon Gaysl.' 

** Hari said:—* Do you, Bmbmd and others, proceed to the Asuro, and I shall 

follow you.’ • 

**Keiava, mounted on liia traruda, and the others, each on hia exquisite vehicle, 
Topoired to bless the demon. They addressed tbo demon, saying;—' Why are you 
continuing your austerities? Well satisfied with your devotion, wo are come to 
grant you any favour that you may desire. Soy, Gaydsura, wbat do you wish.’ 

Gaydsura said:— * If you are really satisfied with me, render my body purer 
even than tlmt of Brabmd, Vishnu, or Mahedvam; purer even than all the De'i'us 
andBrdhmans; purer than all sacrifices and sacred pools and high mountains; 
purer even than the purest of gods.* 

Even so he it,’responded the gods, and repaired to heaven. 

" [Theresnltof this blessing was that] mortals who beheld or touched the demon 
at once ascended to the region of Brahmd. The thlrty‘three regions [of the uni vorsel 
became empty, and tho domains of Yama wore deprived of their inhabitants. Thus 
deprived of their subjects by Gaydsuro, Yuma, along with Indra and tlie other gods, 
repaired to Brahmfi and addressed him, saying‘ O Father of Creation, take back 
tho offices that you had bestowed on us [for we can no longer liold them].' 

“ Brahmi replied Let us repair to Vishnu, the undecaying.’ 

“ To Vishnu they thus addressed;—* Lord, by the sight of tlie demon whom you 
have blessed all mortals are being translated to heaven, and tho three regions have 
become empty.’ 

Vishnu, thus implored by tho gods, said to them;— * Do you go and ask the 
demon to give you his body, so that you may perform a sacrifice tlieieon, 

and you will be able to overcome your difficulties.’ 

“The gods accordingly wont to Gayii, the demon, who, beholding before him 
Brahmd with his companions {Ul. * three times teo,* meaning the other gods), rose 
from his scat, saluted them with reverence, and, having welcomed them in due 
form, said:—‘Blessed is my life this day; blessed is my penance: verily 1 liare 
attained all my objects, since BrabmA has become my guest. Say, wherefore are you 
como, and I shall at once execute the task for you.’ 

c 3 
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** Brahm^ said;—* Of all tbe sacred pools that liavo been Been by me in my 
rambles, there is none that is, for sacrificial purposes, purer than thy body, which 
has attained its purity tliroug^h the blessing of Vishnu. Do you, therefore, O Asuxa, 
present mo thy holy body for the performance of a sacrifice?' 

^*Gayd, the demon, said;—‘JJlcssod am I, 0 god of gods,since thou oskest me 
for my body: my paternal ancestors will be sanctified shouldst tbou perform a 
sacrifice on my body, By thee was this body created, and well it is that it should 
be of use to thee: it will tlien be truly of use to all,' 

“ Having said this, GayA, the demon, leaning towards the south-west, fell pros- 
trato on the ground on the KoUhala Hill; his bead lay on the north aide, and his feet 
estende<l towards the south. BrahniA then collected the necessary articles for the 
sacrifice, and, having created from bis mind the officiating priests (Bitvijas), duly 
perfonned a sacrifice on the body of the demon. Having bathed and offered the 
concluding avtjtbhritha oblation to the fire, he gave adetpiate fees to the priests. On 
tlie completion of the sacrifice, he, with his divine companions were, however, surprised 
to find that the demon was still moving on the sacrificial ground. He thereupon 
said to Yama:“‘Do you go and quickly fetch from your house the stone of reli¬ 
gion [Dharma^ild}{a) that is lying there, and place it on the head of the demon by 
my order.’ Yam a, hearing this, immediately placed the stone on the demon’s head 
to keep it immovable; bnt even after the stone was so placed the demon moved 
along with the stone. Then Brohmd ordered Rudra and the other gods to sit 
upon the stone to keep it fised; and they did as they were directed. But even 
after being pressed down with the feet of the gods the demon still moved. Greatly 
distressed, BrahmA then ran to Vishnu asleep on the ocean of milk, and, saluting 
that Lord of the three regions, thus addressed him:—* 0 Lord, great master of the 
universe, and ruler of creation, thou master of virtuous beings and giver of bles¬ 
sings and salvation, I salute thee,’ 

** Vishvaksena said to Vishnu;—‘ Lord, the lotus-born (Brahmd) is saluting you,’ 

** Vishnu said;—‘Go and bring him here,' 

“ Vishvaksena did os he was ordered, Vishnu said to Brahmd‘ Say, wherefore 
are you come.’ 

(d) Tlic <latt« k desciibed u /be&iilBed bodf « plocyt v&miui who bikd oSaiLdal htit buibaud bj 
givLug up tbwpoomg bii fwt in order to welcome BreiuOAt come to her bouso. 
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^'BrahinA replied :—* IjOrd ef Lords, on tito completion of the sacrifice 
Gay4aura begun to moTo, and thereiJ]>on we placed tlie sacred stone (DhamtaSiltl) on 
his head, and Rudra and the other gods sat upon It, but still the doinon moves. 
Now lielp us, 0 destroyer of Madhu, to make him iinmovahlo.’ 

*^Ori hearing the words of Brahnid the I^ord Hari drew forth from his person 
a fierce form, and gave it to Brahmd, in order to help him to make the demon motion¬ 
less. Bringing that form, Brahmd placed it on the stone, but it nevertheless moved; 
so he again sought the aid of Vishi^u. Vishnu thereupon come from tlio milky ocean, 
and, under the foriii of the wtelder of the mace, (Gadddhara,) sat upon tho stone to 
prevent its moving. Moreover he, in the five forms of Prapitdmaha ^tho groat grand¬ 
father), Of the first f Pitamaha {grandfather); Plinlgviia (the Lord of Phalgu); Keddra, 
and Kunakedrara, rested thereo!). Brahmd, too, sat there; so did the elephantine 
V indy aka (Ganc^). The sun, in hts threefold form of the sun of Gayd, the northern 
sun, and tho southern sun; Lakahml, under tlie name of Sftd; Ganrl, under tho name 
of Mungahi; Gdyatrf, Sdvitrf, Trisandhyd, and Sarusvatf, likewise sat there. And, 
since before sitting down, by plying his mace, Harl rendered the demon motionless, 
ho is therefore colled tho first or sovereign wielder of the mace 

” Gaydsura said to the gods:—'Why should you, after I have given my sinless 
body to Brohmd, treat me thus ? Would I not have become motionles» at th^ 
request of Hari ? Wliy, then, sliould h© thus torture mo with his mace, and 
the gods should join him ? And now since you all have so cruelly treated mo, do 
you show your mercy to me.’ 

“The gods were delighted and said:—' We are fully satisfied with you. Do 

you ask a blessing from us.’ ^ 

“ Gayd prayed:—' As long as the earth and the mountains, as long as the moon 
and the stars, shall last, so long may you, Brahmd, Vishnu, and Malie^vam, rest on 
this stone. May you, the Devos, rest on it too, and call this place after me the sacred 
Kshetra of Gayd, extending over five Wo, of which one krofa would he covered 
by my head. Therein should al>i(Ie, for the good of mankind, all tho sacred 
pools on earth, where persons, by bathing and offering of oblations of water and 
funeral cakes, may attain liigh merit for themselves, and translate their ancestors, 
blessed with all that is desirable and solvation, to the region of Brahmd. As long 
as Vishnu in his triple form shall be adored by the learned, so long should this be 
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renowned on eartli ob the Mcrod place of GojriUura, and resort to it ahonld rinao 
men of otod tho sin of killing Bidhmans.’ 

“ Hearing this prayer of Gayd, the Devos, headed by Viah^n, replied Wliat. 
erer thou prayest, that shall for certain bo accomplished. By offering the piWa and 
performing h-ddJ^ here, perrons will translate their ancestors for a hundred ^ner- 
ationS] as also their own selvesj to the Brahmalokoj where exists no disease. By 
worshipping our feet, they will attain the highest reward in after lifo.^ ” (o) 

I’he Hindus believe this story to be literally true, but Dr. Buebaimn Hamilton 
calls it a monstrous legendaud well he may. At first sight nothing can appear 
more absurd and stupid than this story: it offends every sense of propriety, and 
has not even tho merit of ingenuity in its narration. The Brabroayoni Hill, which 

(b) %Twfimr«T s i iwtTs ^?tii : vw' Prspwr i 

errvtsHwwe: i W- I ^ vPg^TWWnif 

I * *' 

e wwrfW r t^rr: m | w ^ m Pd tt ^ | 

^ < wwTTji ircV ^ swrirv wini fits* i 

%«Hr wtstbwt iiTT^crra i 

^ ^ v fvinwfit j irw ivr 

imr; I 

wfw t wrn WVT ^ ; | 

vfTO i f^wTw ^rftiaf ii ^ 

wtts \t vk'^ ^rrwf i 

w: »iqIfsA 'snsissOtR; | ^ ^HinfWwru!^ fji T || " ^ 
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ia the same with the KoMhoIa Mouatam, is scarcely three miles in length, and 
the idea of locating on it a hemg 125 yaJanaXi or 576 miles, in height and 263 miles 
in girth would never strike the poorest fabler. A head a mite in circumferenoe on a 
body 570 miles high would bear to each other about the same relation which a pin's 
head would to the ordinary human bodyi The helplessness of the gods to keep down 
a prostrate monster, and their futile attempts to prevent his moving, are as childish 
as possible. And such being the case, the question suggests itself, How is it that 
the author of the Vdyu Pttrd^, of which the Qayd Mdhdtmya professes to bo a part, 
invented so puerile a story for ensuring the respect and devotion of the people at 
large to this place? He was not wanting in intelligenco, for he discusses many 
abstruse questions of philosophy with considerable tact and ingenuity; lie possessed, 

^ v™ wu ^ ewe nv: | wv vis' ttwtu 5 i ^enntr vtm iw 

H II 
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loo, Bufficient ineiglit iuto liumaiv character to know wliat would command ready 
credence and what would be rejected at first sight as worthless. It would be 
illogical and untrue to say that ho could not dUtinguish the reasonable from the 
{juerile and absurd. I'o reject, therefore, tlie story os absurd w'ould, in my mind, 
appear host}’, and indicatiTo of idle impatience. It would much more become 
the philosophic historian to assume that somethhig esoteric is hidden under the garb 
of an extravagant fable j and that esoteric meaning, 1 believe, is easily found, if the 
legend bo taken as an allegory of the success of Brdhnianisui over Buddhism. 

Gayd is called an Jsuru, which ordinarily means a Titan, a demon, a nclous 
monster, ft reviJer of gods and religon; but ho has not been pour tray ed as such. He 
revels not in crime, he injures none, aud offends noither the gods nor religion by word 
or deed. On the contrary, be is described as a devout Vaish^ara [Sreshfhah vaiskmv&h)^ 
who devoted himself to rigorous penance, to long protracted meditations, and to the 
ftcquirement of the highest purity of body and soul; one whose very touch sutliced 
to cleanse mankind of the greatest sin, and to translate them to heaven. The most 
serious charge brought against him was that lie made salvation too simple and 

emTfwrt n 
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summary. The epithet in his case caiij therefore, only mean that ho did not profess 
the faith of the Urdhmarw, nor follow their ways: in short, he was a heretic. This 
character has always been assigned to the chiefs among tho liuddfnsts. They were 
pious, they were self-mortifying, they deyoted themselves greatly to penance and 
meditation j but they did away with the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brdhmans, 
and Gaydtherefore may safely be taken to be a personification of Buddhism, flis body 
measured 576 X 268 miles; and tho country from Kalinga to tho Himalaya, and 
from Central India to Bengal—the area over which Buddhism bad spread at tlietiine 
when the legend was written,—covered fully that space, and a great deal more. The 
head-qnarters of Buddhism were then at Gayd; and the town of Gayd is even now 
barely a mile in extent. The attempt of the gods to put down the head of the 
monster typifies the attempts of the Hindus to assail Buddhism at its inspbuig centre, 
the bead-quarters; and the thwack of Vishnu’s mace indicates the resort which had 
been made to force when religious preaching had failed to attain tho end. The rock 
of religion was placed on the head of the infidel, and the force of the gods kept it 
fixed and immovable. It was the blessing of the gods, too, which sanctified the 
seat of Buddhism into a principal sanctuary of the Hindu faith. We are well 
aware of the means resorted to at Puri, Bhuvnneivara, and elaewhere to reader 
Buddliiat emblems, Buddhist slirines, and oven Buddhist idols, subservient to Hindu 
worship; and it would not he at all unreasonable to suppose that the same process 
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liad been rcscMfted to at Gay&. At any rota, this assumption offers tho most satis* 
factory explanation of a legend which would otherwise be absurd and inconsist- 
ont, and couTerts it into a complete and rery expresaire allegory. 

The prominent position which the impression of linddhh’s feot occupies in the 
moat sacred temple of the place, the Vishnupad, affords a strong proof in this 
respect, for nowhesro else within the length and breadth of India has the worship of 
foot*marks received so biglii a place in the coitus of the Hindus. Nor were the Hindus 
satisfied with appropriating the Buddhist sanctuaries of Gayd to their worship. 
They repeatedly assigned to Vishciu epithets which were purely Bnddliistic, and 
tlid not even let alone the term Buddha itself, (a) They likewise attempted to 
take alt the leading Buddhist places of note, such as Bdjagriha, Gtdhraklifa, 
Buddha Gayd, as sacred in their creed, la the Ga^d Mdhdlm^^ there is a verse 
which enjoins that before offering the funeral cake on the Vishnupad the pilgrim 
should go to Buddha Ga}'^ and salute the bodhi-tree there. A speciul msaim has 
also been provided for the purpose. It says I salute, repeatedly salute, thee, 
Afivattha^tree, the tremulous.leaved, theyfffwa (sacrifice personified), theBodhisattva, 
the eternal source of permanence. 0 pipal-trce, the noble among trees, 
thou art the eleventh among the Kudras, Pjlvaka among the Vasus, and Ndrd^'at^a 
among the Bevas, O noble pipaJ-tree, since Kardyana always resides withiu 
thee, therefore art thou the most beneficent among trees. Thou art blessed, 
thou destroyest [the evil consequences] of bad dreams, I salute tho god who 
has assumed the form of the Aivattha-tree, and is the holder of the concb-shell, 
the discus, and the mace, I salute Hari, of the lotus eyes, who hoa assumed tho 
form of a treo.”(ft) 

In laying down this mle, the text docs not look upon the tree as existing 
apart from Gajd, but in a part of it. In fact, everywhere in the Mdhdlmna Gayfi 

(a) •SiW a mrwntw i H— Gajt MSMtuiT^' p, 40- 

f^sf wv ii—iiwi,p.TO. 

ri) W WiVT wfivMTUriirws I— 

i?i^rrw wfir ittTrawfvrvfa i 

ii 

td I wmfti vwfrimi Tfv n—Goja p. 06. 
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is assumed to include the whole area from the little hill Preta^iU, on the nortli, 
to tiie Eoilhitlvuma, on the south, a distance of about 13 miles. Inasmuch, however, 
os this would have been too large an area to keep strictly sacred, prominence 
lias been given to a small tract midway, forming wbat is in books called Gayd- 
liras, *tlie head of Gay4.’ ThLs tract is not, as has been stated by some, tho 
Brahmayoni Hill, but a low spur of it to the north-east, about a mile in area, 
forming tho site of the old town of Gajtl. It is separated from tho latter by 
a narrow defile, about 200 yards wide, which forms the neck, and over it passes the 
Buddha GayA road. This spur is tho most sacred spot according to Hindu estima¬ 
tion, and Hiouen Thsang calls it GayA, as the Hindus do. According to him it is 
a town “ well-defended and difficult of access, having a large population, of which 
tho BrAhmans of a particular caste, the sons of a Rishi, done numbered a thonsand 
families.” (a) This could not possibly have been predicated of any spot on the top of the 
Brahmayoni, which bears not the smallest trace of ever having been largely occupied ; 
and ii^m its steepness, ruggoduess, and rocky character, could never have formed the 
site of a large towm. There is nowhere on the top of it a level area of a thousand 
square feet. Formed of a succession of soinbre valleys and dangerous summits, it 
would scarcely be fitted for a town. What the traveller means by the hill of GayA is 
evident from the fact be meutions, that the hill in question is ‘'in tho kingdoms of 
India called the Divine Mountain,” which is obviously tho Chinese rendering of limh- 
mayoni. The direction and distance of this hill was, according to him, five to six // 
to tile south-west, and these are exactly the distance and direction of Brahmayoni 
from the Vishnupod. (i) Aioka is said to have built on the top of this hill a stone 
stupa one hundred feet high; but it had been demolished long before the date of the 
Chinese pagrim, showing clearly that the Bralimans had occupied the place from 
an early date, and consecrated it to their worship. 

(tf) ^ la vvi^ragciu' fitdo ciiuininle i WLquaat49 /UuniOoucrt du coiiv^ntdo Kuu-hwo (^ihUuuinij, paaia In ririSn 
MMm-ehiM (Knimajjuut) et uTlvn J. In rUUi dc Kin-yo Cetto viUo ent bieo itjfciiiduo vt dVin noo&s diflleUo- 

KUo ne ranliMViie qu’im petit nombn d’luibitaats ; lea (BnLhBisuukii.}sotUe rormeat iin do fjimiiiM 

llBdescendentd'unBkbi. La nine lee tniitep«ktevmmD deaBiiuete,et In multitude du people lour t^ntoigno m 
profoiKl rwiiect,” Pago 45S, 

(fij Mr. Beal, ion Ibotnota to hia tmoibtion of * Fa Kino,' says that »nt tiie baee of this moiiataia, and between 
it nod the over, k built tho nllage of tbe eahib” (pL ISO). The aite mdientod in tbat of the old town of Gnyi, and 
not SUubgooj, wbicb, oa refuKoue to the map, will bo found (o bo to the north of the aid towti, na nho of the 
BmhuiAyoni Hill. PrafeseorH. H. WiEa.ii supposes fiiiddhn Gnyd to be the «ite of noeieut Goji (‘EssayV II,. 
341 ), The * Lalita Vistani,' bowever, tmves no roooi todoubt the euateooo of the present Onyd as s town tong before 
ibo oottiaoncemcut of the Cbiistkii era, and of liuddhn Usyi having boon distinct &om the town of Gayi. 

D 'i 
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NoW| the of the ^dstras is oidinarily c&lled Gayd, And iit the present 

day by tlie people of the place Purdnd Gayd, or the < old town of Gayd,' being 
almost exclusively occupied by the Gawdl priests, to distinguish it from the portion 
which is occupied by tradespeople and others, which the Muhammadans called 
IlahdMd, but, having been greatly extended about the end of the last century by 
Mr. Law, then Collectoi of the district, is now called Sdhibganj, or the * Sdhib’s 
Mart.’ The mart itself occupies tlie site of a deer-park or rumna^ which the 
Buddhist monks were so fond of keeping up in the neighbourhood of their monasteries. 
The names of aid and neie Gayd having been thus disposed of, it was necessary 
to devise specihe names for other portions of tlie more comprehensive QajA of the 
Hindus, One portion, a small hill on the other side of the Flialgu, opposite 
Vishnupad, which still bears some Buddhist inscriptions, but w*hichhad been entirety 
Hinduised, was named Rdma Gayi, or the Gayd of Edma; another Vishiiu Gayd; 
and in the same way Uruvilvd, which was never entirely converted into Hindu 
worship, was very appropriately named the Gayd of the Buddhists, or Buddha Gayd, 
When this change was first made there is no evidence to show, but it is certain 
that Gayd itself passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus at an early age, Wlien 
Hiouen 'fhaang visited Gayd in 037, it was a thriving Hindu town, well defended, 
diBScult of access, and occupied by a thousand families of Brahmans, all descendants 
of a single Eisht.”(a} These families were evidently the Gawdls, who profess to be 
the descendants of the priest whom Brahmd, according to the legend, created from his 
mind to officiate at his sacriSce. Their number is now reckoned at six hundred, for it 
is generally believed that the Gawdls are dying out, because, in order to preserve 
their purity, they do not marry out of their own caste, and in most instances wed their 
own near relatives. At the time of Fa Hian, in 404 a.c., all within the city was 
desolate and desert,”(£) showing that even before that time it had passed away from 
the Buddhists. On the other band, the more ancient recorck describe the town as an 
important seat of Buddlusm' and the scene of a great many Buddhist stories is laid 
in it. As tbo stories are, many of them, as old as the commencement of the Christian 
era, it must follow that the Hindus took Gayd from the Buddblitts between the second 
and fourth centuries. The distinctive name of Buddha Gayd must, however, be 
of a much later date. 


(a} Sett nat« (e), p. 10. 

m * ThitiiIs of Eudclhifit Pilgiiiiiip' p. ISO* 



CHAPTER II. 


THE PENANCE OP BUDDHA. 

isfCJBxt FAME or rsrrjtrA—otPEST becobd oir thb life of IIita'b drfaetueb rBOM dohb-- 

FEOOEESS TOWXnm TBE SArr—FITPILIGE WITH EiT^ilfA At IMTlETIEW WITB TIMJtOliBA 

AT EitlO El B A—M?FL1A0E WlTTl HfJDEAO—FlDOEESa TO OaTA— flKTTXlMlat AT CrBQTtLTl—FOESlfA OF 
FEtPA^CE COMMON AT THE TIME—THE Ml A ANNUAL PENAKCfi—AFTEEMBNAlOKfl OF TBS »ETAS FOl TM 
SaFBTF or THE SAISrr^lNtfEEYflfW WITH MIS MOTIIEE—TITG CELAEACTEE OF THE PINaNCIt—m£EA*S 
ATTEMPT TO FEVSTEaTE TEE OBJECT OF TIIE PENANCE—FENaNCE COMPlBTlt^IjnrA FlECEITlS tlM 
FtTtlLlTT—DIFJA ATTEMFr TO INTIOOEATE BIU WltnOUT THE CiE OF FOOl^OEIlBTI ON OF HI A COM- 
PANIONI^ESSOlitrTION TO OO IN iEABCM OF FOOD—TAELNO OF A FlECE OF CLOTS FROM A COEPSS AND 

THE WAFHINO OF tT— BUJAtX'h PEFFAVATtOH OF FOOD FOl THl SAINT AND PEEAENTATION OF It_fAETA^Bi 

SATS AND FBFEIeMJCeNT—PBOOEBSS ToWaEEW, AND DECOEAttONB OF, THE BODBCMA^O^-^rHi TOW AT TttE 
TIMS or SimNO on the FLaT90EM--MaSA ABHAJLa ini iJJNT—Tira ESSOLT tHHlEOF—ADDIATION BT 
OTA EDI AN DIVINlTtES—THE FOOE MEDITaTIOSB—COMPLETION OF THE MEDITATIoNl^HE PHILOIOFH ICAt 

IDEAS WBTCB S^OOEftED THEMgELTES AFTEE THE MEDITaTIONS^ITFN WEEEI* CoOtTATfONa—EXHOBTATION 

TO PEBACil—DEPAETOlB FEOM OEtVILTA tO EENAEia—TUTTHS DEDrCTBLn FEOK THE LBOEND OF DODDHA 
—ANTlQinTT OF Tin LEOBNDS—ilTEft AND MONOMENTS NOTICED DT HlOITEN TBSaNO. 

Fbom an obscure position as a small village of no .interest, UruviM rose to lugh 
distinction as the hermitage of one of the greatest religious reformers of the worlds 
of ooe who exercised the most unbounded influence on the mind of man. For over 
sixteen hundred years it was held to bo the most sacred spot on earth by at least 
one-fifth of the human race. For centuries tlie stream of pilgrims flowed towards it 
without intermission. Princes from all parts of India vied with one another in 
enriching it with the highest treasures of art that they could command. Every- spot 
where the saint had rested or taken his meal, every pool in which he had laved his 
person or washed his scanty raiments, every nook and comer connected in some 
way or other with his long-protracted meditations and self-torture, once had its 
recording stone; and nothing was left undone to produce aa uninterrupted page of 
monumental history for the period he devoted to the acquirement of perfection in 
the knowledge of good and evil The hand of Time has, however, obliterated 
nearly the whole of this page, and what little remains cannot be deciphered 
without some idea of what the whole probably was. It is necessary, therefore, 
before proceeding to d^ribo the archeological remains to be met with at Buddha 
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Gayd, to glance at tho principal events in connection witU the life of the saint 
during Ilia sojourn there, and at the memorials of those events accounts of which 
have been trausnutted to ns by ancient authorities. 

TJie liighest authority on tho life of ^fifcya is the Lalita Vistara. Parts of it were 
compiled either in his life-time or iaimediatery after his death, and others within 
a century and a half of that event* (a) Although legendary in its character, and 
abounding in descriptions of miraculous ©vents, in exaggerations and hyperboles, 
which vitiate ite testimony, it is the oldest available* I shall therefore give here 
an abstract of that portion of it which boats upon the hermitage of the saint, and in 
doing so use the verj' words of the text to a large extent. 

According to it the eights, successively, of a sick man, an old man, and a 
corpse,—of disease, decrepitude, and death,—wrought a revulsion of feeling in the 
mind of ^tikya; and on the night of the birth of his only sor,{^) he abandoned his 
paternal abode at KapiJavastu to lead tlio life of a hennit. He had then a firm convic¬ 
tion in his mind about the evanescence and utter wortWessness of all worldly pleasures 
and eujoymentsj but he knew not what was really permanent and salutary. He 
proceeded, therefore, in scarcli of knowledge, from whatever sonreo he could get it, 
and not to impart it to others. Clad hi the ochre-colour garments of a houseless 
hermit, staff and alms-bowl in hand, he sallied forth, more to avoid his 
home and its seusuous surroundings, which ho thought wore the nurseries of 
misery and woe, than to carry out any settled scheme os to tho course ho would 
follow. There wore calm and contentment and peace in the life of a hermit, and so 
hebecamoa hermit; bathe knew not what it was that brought on that calm audcon¬ 
tentment. Proceoding eastwards, ho first came to tho hermitage of a BiAhman lady 
of tho ^dkya race, who received him with much respect, aud offered him food and 
raimeut. Hia next hostess was also a Brahman lady; ftulQiii was her name, and 
she lived in a retreat, where the youthful hermit found a warm welcome. Ho next 

{a) Vid§pimim tfaa latrocltiotiaD to my oditioti of tho ^ Loljta VCirtara,' ppn iTt 

Tbc oocaffioa haalxca apecIaUy b/ the bicigraptier, jHioUibly wiUi a viow to fijvo proqiiiienoo to tho 

foititudo of the snse’a uuDd, which ootdd eSTcct aiicb a tonoDdatiao. on auspidonii ad oocawon. Tho ' SodhiuttrA 
Avodhiu,' u later authoriW.hoiWTer.donhia this, ai^l says that tho son was bom aii jsinj aiW the aase's nstiwmeiit 
from honuf. It Baimtea. likswise, the details of an attempt on the part of a oonam to cany oo an iotrigDo with 
Ya3odhru«.tho tTifcofSjShymsad of the taonts which won Ahowensl on tho boy for his suspiciooshtrth. This would 
euggest tho idea that tho iionodiate mum of Silcja’s ntircmBnt wu tho want of fldutlty of his wife ; hut the 
withorlfy of tho «Lalita Vistara' aniuit be set suds by that of the ‘Dirya Aradinn,' S« my 'San^l Btid, 
dliiit of Nepal,^ p, 26. 
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visited, successively*, the hermitages of on© Raivata, a Brahmanhi, or sage of groat 
reuown, and Rdjaka, son of Trimodandika. Proceotling thus from one hermit's 
chalet to another, he reached tfie great town of Vdl^ali (modern Resddb), which was 
in those days noted for its republican institutions and entire absence of royalty.fo) 
There lived at the time a great teacher, by name Ard^ha Kdldma, sarroundod by 
three hundred pupils and a large concourse of auditors (frdvskas\ to whom he 
espounded the doctrine of poverty and the control of the passions. ^Akya 
sought his instruction, and abided in his hermitage. His pupilage, however, did 
not prove satisfactory. He soon found out that the doctrine taught did not euUghtcn 
him in the least as to the means of overcoming the threefold pain incident to buinan 
existence, and the ultimate end of man. 

Disappointed witli his teaclier, ^kya left the asylum after a time, and went on 
to Rdjagriha, the capital of jifagadha. There be took his abode on a Utile hill, called 
PA^dava, and procured his food by begging in the city. His youth and handsome 
appearance, conjoined with his hermit’s garb, attracted the attention of every one 
who saw him * and even the king, Yimbisdia, paid him a visit, and promised to 
receive him as his tutor, should the youthful hermit ever acquire the knowlege he 
HODght. Among the great teachers of the place there lived then one Rudraka, son of 
RAma, who taught the doctrine of " qualities and tiieir effects divested from their 
ideas.” He had a retinae of so't'en hundred dLsciples, and was highly respected 
by all for his learning and sanctity^, ^kya sought his instruction, and became his 
pupil. But, as with ArAdha KAlAma, so with this sage, he was soon disappointed^ 
He left him with a view to proceed further on in his search of the unknowable^ 
Five of the pupils of Rudraka, all scions of respectable families, forsaking their 
tutor, also joined him in his rambles over the country. 

Taking a south-westerly course from RAjagriba, the six hermits at last arrived 
at Gay A, which bdonged to King Vimbisilra, and formed a part of his kingdom of 
Magadha. Hero they took their seat on the hill namt^ GayaAfrsha (modem 
Brahmayoni), and passed some time La peace. The mind of ^Akya was, however, 
never at rest, and in the course of bis cogitations three ideas vividly presented them¬ 
selves to him, and they all tended to show that all ceremonies and sacrifices, all fasts 
and peimncDs, all forms of adoration and worship, impelled by sensuous desires - 


(<i) rirfv jnurin ‘ LiUlU Vatajo,’ p, S3. 
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(kdma), lead only to pain and atiffeiing, but never to tliat knowledge which is 
auporhuman and devoid of rewards and pQnishmenta. He resolved, therefore, to 
adopt that course only which would enable him to acquire the knowledge in 
question. Neither, however, the city of Gayd, nor the bleak rocky crest of the 
Bmhmayoni Hill, was suited for his purpose j and he proceeded to the neighbouring 
village of Uruvilvd, whose woods and groves offered a pleasant retreat for a roan tired 
of the vanities of this world, and longing for a peaceful communion with his mind. 

liliTiile at Uruvilvd, ^dkya called to mind all the different forms of penances 
which people at his time were in the habit of submitting to, and which they thought 
raised the mind above all carnality. “Here,” bethought, “am I, born in the 
Jambudvfpa, among people who have no prospect of inteOectual rcileuiption (ddM 
mukii), crowded by Tirthikas with divers wishes, and at a time when their faculties 
are riggUng in the grasp of the crocodile of their camal wants. Stupid men, who 
seek to purify thoir persons by divers modes of austerity and penance, aud 
inculcate the same \ Some of them cannot make out thoir tnanh as. Some Hck their 
hands. Some are uncleanly. Some have no mmttfss. Some wander after different 
Bonreea. Some abstain from fisii and ffeah meat. Some mind not the annual duties. 
Some abstain from spirit and the water of clinff. Some beg alms from one, three, 
five, or seven tribes. Some Indulge in tubers, fruits, mosses, ku^a grass, leaves, cow's 
dejecta, frumenty, curds, clarified; butter, molasses, and unbaked cakes. Some wash 
the body of charioteers, parrot-fiyers, and news-purveyors. Some dwell iu villages. 
Or in woods, for tlicir livelihood. Some adore cows, deer, horses, hogs, monkeys, or 
elephants. Seated at one place in silence, with their legs bent under them, some 
attempt greatness. Somo speak to only one person, others to seven. Some eat 
once in a day and night, some once on alternate days, and some at intervals of four, 
five, or six dap; some once in a fortnight performing a cMndrd^ana. (o) Some put 
on themselves the feathers of vultures or owls. Some, seated on a board or a 
munjd mat, wear batk, ku^a grass, valvaja grass (£ktmm ladiea) or blankets of camel’s 
hair, or of goat’s wool, or of hair, or hides. Some sleep more or less in wet clotbea. 
Some sleep on ashes, gravel, stones, boards, thorny grass, or pestles, with the face 

. (a) The ordiiuit7 Hiudu mJee of (lunar peoiiDoeli require the dimmotico of the doily coDBiunp 

tion of food by a taoulMil ercry day during the watio, boginning with iUteeii loouthfulB on tho d«y orthcAiU moon, 
and the iocraikBuig of the foo-l in lijs wiae ratio dufuig the waziug of the iuood. Olbof fiwnis of twti are ako 
undor this name.—Jfaji* Yl,^ Vj 
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downwards, in a hut on the bare ground. Some wear one, two, three, four, fire, 
six, or eeTen. pieces of cloth; others go naked, making no distinction between fit and 
unfit places. Some have long hair, nails, beards, and matted hair, and wear 
bark. Some live upon a single meal of a mixture of sesamum and rice. Some 
smear themselves with ashes, eindera from altars, dust, or clay. Some carry on 
their persons and in their liands down, niunja grass, hair, nails, rags, mud, 
or a CQCoanut shell ahns-howl- Some drink hot water, or rice-water, or fountain 
water, or water preserved in earthen jars. Some carry on them cinders, metals, 
astringent things, three sticks, skulls, alms-bowls, bones, or swords, and by tbese 
means they hope to attain to immortality, and pride themselves on their holiness. 
By inhaling smoke or fire, by gazing at the sun, by performing the five fires, (a) resting 
on one foot, or with an arn^ perpetually uplifted, or moving about on tlio knees, some 
attempt to accomplish their penance. Some seek salvation by killing themselves by 
entering into a mass of lighted chaff or eliarcoal, or by suppressing their breath, or 
by roasting one's self on (hot) stones, or by elite ring any fire or water, or ascending 
in the air. The syllables * om,' 'vashat,' ‘svadh^i,' 'svfihd,' as also blessings, 
hymns, lighting of the sacred fire, mvocationa, repetitions of mystic rntmiras, teaching 
of the Vedas {lit mantras), or fancying t!ie picture of a divinity hi one’s mind, 
afford means of purification to many. Some pride themselves on their saluting 
Brabmd, Indra, Rudra, Vishnu, Devi, Kumiira, iVf/itrl, Kdtydyani, Chandra, 
^ditya, Yai^rava^a, Yaru^a, Ydsava, Alvina, Ndga, Yalisha, Gandbiirva, Asura, 
Garuda, Kiunara, Malioraga, Kdkshasa, Frcta, Blidta, Kuslimdnda, Pdrshada, 
Ga^apati, Pi^dcha, Devarsbf, Bralimarsbi, or Hdjarsbi. Some select some of them, 
others resort to the earth, the water, heat,'the air or the ether. Mountains, 
rivers, fountains, tanka, lakes, long narrow aUcets of water oceans, vats, 

ponds, wells, trees, lotua herbs, creepers, grasses, stumps, pastures, cremation grounds, 
courtyards, and bowers, afford asylums to others. Houses, columns, stones, pestles, 
swords, bows, axes, arrows, spears, and tridents, are the objects of salutation to soma. 
In curd, butter, mustard, barley, garland, durva grass, jewels, gold and silver, some 
seek their welfare. Thus do these Tirthikas, dreading the horrors of mundane life, 
seek their shelter. Some seek heaven and salvation in their offspring, and resolutely 
apply to them. They all follow the wrong road; they fancy that to be the true 

(a) fitting La Bonuncr amiitat four bluing lim, with klm Jsun atfer liNul for tiiB flitb. 

K 
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support which k untrue; they hold evil to be good, and the impure to be pure, 
1 shall then commence that kiud of vow and peuanco by which all hostile aeeta shall 
be overpowered. To persons deluded by works and sacrifices, I aha]] show the 
destruction of all works and sacrifices. To Devaa, perceivable by meditation, 
as also to those who become manifest in divers forms, I shall exhibit a meditation 
by which they may be overpowered,”(a) 

Having thus taken his resolution, he commenced the moat difficult of al] difficult 
penances,—the dreadful penance of heiannual fast (^ha^vdrshika-vrata), called rfapA«'- 
naia dhydna. It was a fast which no person, human or superhuman, could perform, 
except a Eodhisattva. It needed the total stoppage of all inhalation and exhalation 
of the breath, all emotions, all functions of the body, and aU agitations of the 
mind. One long-continued, uninterrupted concentration of the mind to the con¬ 
templation of its own condition was its absolute requirement, ^*lt made the whole of 
illimitable space manifest to the mind, and was itself illimitable space ” (p, 314), 
“ Thus, with a view to show to the world a veritable wonder, to overthrow the pride 
of the Tirthikas, to revilo all heterodox theories, to defeat the Devas, to refute the 
doctrine of eternity of those who look to works for reward, to enhance the merit 
of virtue, to display the might of wisdom, to cultivate the power of meditatioo 
to show to mankind tho might of Ms person and its capacity for 
endurance, to promote the heroism of his heart, he sat on a bedstead placed 
on a pure spot on the earth; and in that position squeezed and tortured his 
body by his mind.”(i) 

Thus seated he passed eight nights of winter, torturing his body by his mind. 
His person was bedewed with perspiratioiij “even as the bodyof a weak man is when 
held by the neck by a powerful personbia breath was stopped; gurgling sounds 
emitted from his throat; and whizzing sounds issued from his ears. The Devas 
thought he was dying, and Devaputras, along with the thirty-three Devas, inforniod 
Miyddevf of the condition of her son. Thereupon M4yddevf, surrounded by a retinue 
of Apsaras, at midnight repaired to tho hank of the Nairaujan^, and, beholding the 
condition of her son, burst forth in deep lamentations. Roused by the sound of 

(a)' Ulita Viatttn,* pp, 315, SaveM of Uiesa [>eau)«)!i have beeu nojoloed bj Manu, aad tlwr oiq aU 

.tricUv Hiiuiu, showing that the Vedic ritnnlt kul, long before the time, giTon plaoa to tbeni. 

(i)‘Lslita YiiUre,’p. S14. 
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waUing^* ^Akya asked her“ Who art thoo with dishevelled hair and disordered 
toilet, lying on the ground and mourning in grief the loss of a son?’' 

MAyddevf replied I am thy mother, who bora thy lieavy burden for ten 
mouths in, my womb, and am now weeping for my Bon." 

^iikya encouraged her by saying, “Fear not; you shall have your son, I Gball 
render my labour fruitful, I sboU for certain dispel all darkness, and make true 
knowledge manifest, I shall revive the doctrine of DIpunkara, Were the earth to 
rend into a hundred fragments; were the gold-crested Meru to bo submerged in the 
ocean water; were the sun, the moon, and the stars to fall on the earth, yet shall I 
never dio. Grieve not, therefore, and you will soon behold me possessed of 
linddha knowledge.”(a) 

^dky'a then reflected that there were many ^ramurias and BrAhtoanas who prided 
themselves on their abstemiousness. He, too, therefore should be abstemious. 

Accordingly he lived on a single plum, nor was that plum of a larger size than an ordi¬ 
nary plum. This regimen sadly reduced his person; bis “ribs projected Uko so many 
legs of a crab; his spine bulged out like the knots of a bamboo; his eyes sank as water 
in the bottom of a well in summer; bis limbs became lank, like the limbs of a goat or 
a camel; and altogether be was so completely shrivelled np that he looked like an 
eel.^’ He nevertheless thought ho should reduce hia daily allowance of food, ami 
look to a Binglc grain of rice, and that not of a iarger size than ordinary rice. 'I'his 
was next replaced by a single grain of sesamum seed per day, and ultimately even 
that was given ap and absolute fast resorted to, “ Uafimehing in his determinatiou, 
thus for six long years he, for the good of mankind, remained seated on the bedstead, 
unsheltered from rain, wdnd, and suo; unprotected from the bite of gnats, mosqui¬ 
toes, and other vermin; never stretching hia limbs, nor attending to any call of 
nature, Thoheavj' rains of the rainy season, the scorching heat of summer, the dews 
of autumn, and the piercing cold of winter, all passed over him, and he did not even 
move bis hands to protect himself. Village boys and girls, cowherds and shepberds, 
poor women who came to collect dry leaves or grass, or wood or dung, took him 
to be an imp of dirt, and in sport cast dust on his person.” 

At this time that sinful demon Mara, the divinity of last, perceived that ^dkya 
was about to complete his six years’ dreadful penance and attain to perfect 


K a 


(4} * Lolita SIS. 
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knowledge. He dicaded much the cnnaeqaencc of such perfection, as it wss sure to 
deprive him of liia supremacy over mankind. He sought, therefore; to unsettle the 
mind of ^kyaby plausible, but wicked, advice. He dilated largely on the Iiorrbrs of 
the penance, advised bis hearer to betake to a He of ease and pleasure, and, by 
charity and ottier easily-Bocomplisbable means, to attain the virtue ho sought. But 
^kya gave no ear to the soft persuasions, and severely rated the sinful wretch for 
his wickedness. 

Having thus completed his six years' penance, ^dkya felt that the measures 
he had adopted were not the right ones for the attainment of his object; that they 
could not help him to relieve mankind from the woes of birth, disease, and death ; 
that, by weakening his body to the last degree of feebleness and emaciation, he 
was rendering himself unlit for that absolute knowledge which was the highest 
object of his existence. He resolved, therefore, to rise from his seat, and, after 
refreshing himself with food and drink, to ascend the BodhtmaijdQ hi search of 
that knowledge. This statement shows that the place of bexannual penance was not, 
as generally supposed, the Bo-tree at Buddha Gayd, but distinct, and at a consi¬ 
derable distance to the north of it; and Hiouen Thsang supports this statement, (a) 

Perceiving the intention of ^dkya, certain Devaputros, or minor gods, 
offered to enter the pores of his body and invigorate him, so that ho may be 
enabled to become a Buddha without tasting food. But he declined their offer. 
He felt that the people of the neighbourhood knew him to be a fasting saint, but 
if he got himself . invigorated by the aid of the Devaputras, they would suspect 
bis rectitude, -and cause a scandal. He therefore said aloud:—“ Now that I have 
completed my six years, 1 shall seek for some edible grains for food." 

When the five respectablo youths who were in his company heard this, they 
smd among themselves, “ Now that he has failed to attain true knowledge by his 
austerities, how can he hope to make it manifest by attending to his belly ? This is 
childish." And, saying this, they left him, retired to Benares, and took tbeir 
abode in the.Deer-park at Rishipaftana. 

^dkya, having resolved upon his course, rose from his seat and, iu order to 
obtain from them the means of regaining his strength, proposed to go to the ten 
virgins of the village, who had taken great interest in his penance and provided 


(dl ^ huf Ira Cgctrira Oocidtatalaap^ VoL p. 479. 
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him with the difleient seeds wliich he had taken in the early port of his self- 
mortification, One of thenij named Sujfitfi,(a) was particularly devoted to his 
interest. She had done all alie could for his comfort, and had likewise fed eight 
hundred Brdhmans daily in order to promote bis welfare, cherishing the fond 
desire that ^kya should attain bis Buddhahood after tasting food prepared hy her. 
But before ^ya could proceed to the virgins, he felt he must renew his vestment, 
for bis old yellow garment had all rotted away during his six years' penance. 

How to provide a new sui t of clothes was, therefore, his first difficulty; but it 
was soon overcome. Proceeding on through, a cremation ground, he perceived a 
corpse lying there, wrapped in a piece of coarse cloth- The body was that of 
Ridhfi, a maid*aervant of SujAU. iSakya put his left leg on the body, and with his 
right hand removed the doth and took it up. The doth, however, could not he 
used without washing, and ^kya was thinking where to proceed to obtain some 
water for the purpose, when the Devaa, with their hands, excavated a tank, and it 
became full of water. The next idea was where to get a piece of stone on which 
the doth could be struck for proper washing, and a stone was immediately produced 
by ^akra, who offered likewise to wash the cloth for the saint. This offer, however, 
was dedined, and ^Akya did the needful for himeeli. But when he had done so, and 
attempted to come out of the tank, he found the bank too steep, made so by tho 
wicked MAra, and in bis weak, exhausted state could not rise. I'here was, however, 
a kakubha-tree [Pentapt^a arjutm) on the bank, and at hb request some Devas 
bent down one of the branches and thereby enabled Mm to get out. (£) 

Having come upon the bank, he sat under the kakubha-tree, and began to sew 
the doth into proper form, when a Devaputra, of the name of Avimalaprabha, 
brought him an excellent suit of yellow doth hefitring a saint, and solicited 
his acceptance. The offer was graciously accepted, and ^Akja resolved to put on 
tho dress next morning and to go to the village for alms. Information of this 
resolution was, at midnight, conveyed ^y the Devas to the village g^rl SujAtA, who 

(a) XhA iLwa u giwi by writeia. Accotding to tha milk and lioa wfKTQ by tba 

two dmigliten of the lord of tba villn^ UmrUYd [Fa p- LSI); in Heount the diunsaLi ora 

nuDod NaiiiU and Nmndabili^ bat in ihft * EaM/a * Mutinl of IBS) one 

dumiaJ ia meottonH^ Scydtl, In aocne worica Trapiulm and BboEikd AfO so mynad i tlmir acoouQt vill 

Afipeor lower doWA. 

(A) Ths dtofl of Lb* tn» and tbn tank aro^ hy Fa Hian, oaid to bo 3 ii to the wiwtwaid ^ tbe Tree of Knowledge. 
Oamation gnmnda in tbia part, aa in oUw cd tQEliA> bow^Ter^ g^icrally aitoated on ibo bonk of a Hf 
and tho direction therefore appears to be wrong, Hjonon Ttkiang plnooa UiOM lo the wnth-oait of th« trw. 
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had BO long wished that the saint alionld receive food hroiu her before attaining his 
perfection, and Bhe immediately set about it. 

At curly dawn ahe collected aorae fresh milk, and seven times extracted 
the cream therefrom, and over a new hearth, in a new vessel, with fresh rice, 
dressed a dish of frumenty, and, having seasoned it with aromatic waters, candy, 
and spices, placed it, covered, in a golden howl. Then, addressing her maid, she 
said, ** XJttard, go and invite a Brdhmana, to whom 1 may present this honeyed 
frumenty." 

Please your ladyship," replied the maid, and then went towards the east in 
search of a Br^hmana; but she found none. The only person that came to her sight 
was the Bodhlsattva (^kya). She then went to tlie west and tho north, but with 
no better result, and reported the circumstance to her mistress, saying, “Wherever 
I go 1 meet a handsome ^ramu^^u, but no Brdhmana," 

“ Do ye go, Uttar^," said the lady, “ and bring him here, for ho is the Brdhmana 
and he the ^ramana for whom I have designed this dish.” 

" Please your ladyship,” responded the maid, and did as she was bid. 

^dkya was then escorted to tho house, and welcomed with every mark 
of respect. The bowl of frumenty was likewise presented to him. ^dkya accepted 
the frumenty, but said, “ Sister, what is to be done with the golden bowl ? ” 

She replied, “ Let it be yours.” 

Sukya said, “ Of what use will such a vessel be to me?” 

She responded, “ Do what you will with it j I canriot offer you food without 
the 

With the bowl in band ^dkya issued forth from the village of Uruvilva,(a) and 
repaired to the river Nairanjund. There he placed bis garments and the bowl in a 
comer, and entered the river for a bath. Tho Devas, seeing tins, showered pow** 
dered agallocLum and sandal, flowers of divers colours, and various aromatics and 
unguents, on the river, bo that its waters b^me redolent with the finest aroma. 
Wliea ^kya had finished bis batli, ImndrkB of thousands of Devas came to the 
rivor to pick up the flowers, in order that they may raise C/taii^aa over them, ami 


(«) Ae^ng to the irhm the fniaientr 'f** siveo wm 2ti to the opiih of the otonuiUoji gwued. 

Buddha w«hed the cloth he hod toJcM from o deed body, and that wee 3li to the w«t- uud eo«iniu.t to 
the 1« pr^««ried 3 H fcrther north. ho ete it fp. «i), that the poeittou li, to the 

aorth-weet of HriTilni, where there b l» rirar within two milee. The direetion* giTew are evjdentlj iawnwt, 
Tbo tniA [ia!»itiaia ia X& muih oi ^ 
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worship them. Whatorer hair of the head and of the heard had fallen in tho wafer, 
the same waa carried away by SujfitA for tho aoioo purposo-Ca) 

When the Bodliiaattva aacended from tho river, he boheld a charming fopo close 
by, and thither ho repaired. A Ndgakanyd there placed a jewelled throne(i)for the 
use of tho Bodhieattva, who sat thereon, and, having refreshed himself with tho 
frumenty, threw the golden bowl into tho river, instantly a king of the Ndgas, 
named Sdgara, seized the vessel and ran away homewards with it; but the thousand¬ 
eyed Pnrandara (Indra) perceived it, and, assuming tho form of a attempted 

to snatch it. He, however, failed in the attempt, and at last got it by begging for it. 
Having taken it to liis home, lie caused a Chaitya to be built over it, and in honour 
of it, instituted an annual foaat called Pdtnfdirdf or ‘ the feast of the bowl,» whicli 
is regularly observed by the gods. The throne on which Bodhisattva aat was taken 
away by the Ndgakaujd fur a similar purpose. 

After this refreshment Bodhisattva regained aU his former strength, vigour, and 
beauty of person, aa also the thirty-two signs of a perfect being (Mah^purusha), along 
with the eighty minor aignsj and the glory of heaven became manifest on his person. 
He then proceeded towards the Bodhimanda, 

The nature of the Bodhimanda is nowhere fully describedbut it was no 
other than a platform built round tlie largest Indian fig-tree in tho village, whicli 
was probably the resort of the elders—the place whore they congregated of an 
evening to discourse on village topics,—and where Jeamod men occasionally delivered 
lectures on religion and morality to the people. It, of course, then bad not its 
present name. It ia not unlikely that the tree had not even a platform round 
its base. 

The road to it was purified by the wind-gods with the most charming zephyr; 
the rain-gods showered on it delightfiilly fragrant water and flowers; the trees bent 
their heads towards the road in token of respect; all the groat mountains bent their 
beads towards it; little herbs settled on the top of it; the road from tho river to it, a 
distance of a was entrenched and guarded by Hevaputras; on either side of 

How thiO iftdv tomosi bfifo 10 oot orplunod. lt> is tiot UiAt oUff ttp fniiiioMtr lit bsr Siouda 

■he hod foUowad the iinii. 

ti) Fa HioD calk ibu b stone su feet ai^uare, wliioh, as weU u the tiw, he law.— hPai/V p. 121, 

(t} The direct distanm ftou the riw to tho tree ia barely 300 yard*; hut, u pointed out by Fa Bidfi, the part 
of tho tiw whore SUeya part<M^ of the frumenty was 2 li aotith of the town, ami thoace the diaUmue to the 
iney be a mile or more, 
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tlie road patilions, bedecked with jewels of tiie sevci^ kinds, wore erected. There 
were also sevea palm-trees, at a distance of an arrow's throw from each other • and 
thereupon were placed networks of jewels, flags, and umbrellas, In tlie intervals 
between every two palm-trees there was a tank, covered with flowers and aquatic 
animals. Thousands over thousands of Apsams strewed flowers and aromatic 
water on the road, scented the place with aromatics and incenses, and filled 
the pavilions with heavenly music. Brahrod, appointed guardians for the protec¬ 
tion of the Bodhima^d^} ^i^d the wliole world was at peace and in the enjoyment of 
perfect happiness, when the Bodhisattva proceeded along the road and was about to 
ascend the jewelled seat that had been placed for him on the platform under the Tree 
of Knowledge. When be approached it a Kdga king, named Kdlika, with his 
wife, Suvaraaprabhd, and a large retinue, approached him and paid their obeisance. 

Standing by the side of tlm Bodhitnanda the Bodhisattva called to mind how 
seated former Bodhlsattvas had attained to perfection, and it struck him that the 
proper course was to spread some gross on the ground, and to sit thereon. Immediately 
after he beheld a grass-cutter engaged in cutting tender greenish-blue grass, soft as 
silk. He went to him, and in mellifluous accents asked for a supply. It was imme¬ 
diately given, for it was no other than ^ukra himself, who had appeared as a grass- 
cutter to serve the saint. Having got the grass, the Bodhisattva came with it to the 
trunk of the Tree of Knowledge, and, spreading the-gr^, sat thereon with an erect 
body, facing the east. Having seated himself, he ma‘de this vow:—^‘Seated here 
let my body shrivel up if it will; lot my skin, fiesh, and bones, rot to notliing if they 
will; but never shall ihb body rise up from the seat until 1 have attained that true 
knowledge which is so difficult of attainment in Ci^urse of many Kulpaa.” (o) 

Now, when Buddha w'as tlius seated, six Devaa of the class called Kdmi- 
vachara, or those who can roam about anywhere at will, took their stand on each 
side of him, to guard bis person from all accidents. At the same time there issued 
forth from his body a brilliant light, which flltiui mated all the quarters of the globe. 
Impelled by tliis light, many celestial Buddhas and Bodbisattvas, from each of the 
ten quarters of the earth, came down with their countless following to behold the 

ActorillDg ta Fn al tkis Eim& £00 blae bircU Ajing tonri.rda titiit CLiid hiring fmjcirclc^d bii 

perKsn ihietf tim?! io tWir fljghi, deputed- fiioaim TlkSAng ilflo mfura to thh drcuiiDfltaiice ; it it not 
stationed in tlic "Ltlita VlfftiJm". Tfie InrdB mt^wat «re tbt bLue-neftked which. ^ btId bj Hindut 
to bo Tery motpcuMJi \f iwii wben itiutlhg (mi i jonrnej. note, p. 
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Eodliieattra then atout to attain Iiis perfection, and to pay their adorations to liim. 
Each party performed the nsual rites of worship with great devotion, and recited a 
sot of versos in his praise. 

Wlien the celestial visitors wore gone,the Bodhisattva thought of the wicked wiles 
of M4ra, and of his wishes to frustrate all attempts at goodness, (a) It struck him that 
it would not be proper to attain to perfection without overconiing tlve Sinful One. 
By overcoming him he would overcome the universe, and bring every one to sub' 
jugation; so he made up his mind to rouse the author of evil. Thereupon a brilliant 
home issued forth from between his eyebrows. It caused a universal agitation, cover¬ 
ing at the same time uU the regions with an eSulgoneo which was terrible to behold. 
A voice was also lieard announcing that ^dkya would soon attain to perfection and 
redeem all creation for ever, and warning Mdra of the doom which awaited him. 

Mdra, beholding the light and hearing the voice, was overpowered by anger, 
jealousy, envy, and terror. He hnd a dream, too, which, in thirty-two dire forms, 
represented the desolation which would be bronglit on him and hia home. He felt 
that the time for immediate action was come, and that he must either give up all hope 
for the future, or at once frustrate the attempt of the Bodliisattva. He, therefore, 
convened a meeting of all liis sons, ministers, and generals, and held protracted council 
to decide upon what should bo done. The council was divided. One of his sons, 
Sdrthavdha by name, strongly advised submission to the lot awaiting them, and pointed 
out in glowing colours the futility of waging a war which was predestined to bring 
them to utter disgrace. “ Immense,” said he, “ may be your power and yovm majesty ■ 
each of your chiefs may be a mighty hero, invincible in battle j but were the three 
thousand regions to be full of fire-flies, a single sun would swallow them all and drown 
their light.” He was, however, overruled, and grand preparations were made for 
mobilising the troops of the Evil One. Fierce forms of monsters and hobgoblins,— 
" of goigons, hydras, and chimeras dire ”—armed to the teeth with every implement 

(^a) Anioiij; Hindiia Min ii tlM god o£ Iotpi tbo countfirpfLrt tlio Gwet or Capidi and the qu\j 
finuB be b^Ara is a bow jmd Arrom of waae maleniL; bat tlie Boddbiita asiign to him a 

varj diflVroot obiraotw. Aocofto them be is the pfesidlng diTmitj of cutr sensnooi im, and tbe greatest 
opponent to goodnesB* In this respect ho pliiji the mmo part an siiTiMr of evil, whldi Satan does oecording 
to the Christian theolefpjiiit. In hU eareerof tnisehief he h« tfaveUfti to ^^andinaTlii^ andp withoiU mneh 
altering ku name* ^stiQ ridca the modem Ssjcon in hit sleep (nightmare) at he did the YngLing ITanlaiKL^" 
He oommindi'd a proxcuDcnt porition in the Odinio mjtbologjt nod iw known euirtij bf the same appollalioa 
(Miral ood fot the taEnc dlipotitioti which hai gireu tuxa eo infaiootli a notorietj among the BoddMtti. 


a 
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of war, aawonibled from all quarters of the uni Terse,—mighty warriors, dreadful to 
behold, causing horripilation to all, such as were nerer before seen or heard of by 
gods or men. Their faces were frightfal iu miUioas of different waj^; their limbs 
and fr nnha were enveloped by hundreds and thousands of serpents; they were 
armed with swords, bows, arrows, spears, iron lances, axes, hatchets, rockets, clubs, 
sticks, lassoes, maces, wheels, thunder-like misHiios, and darts. Their bodies were 
encased in stout armour of bides. They had abnormal beads, bandy feet, and crooked 
hands and eyes. Their bodies, eyes, and heads, were enveloped in flames; monstrous 
wero their bellies, feet, and hands; dreadfully fierce were their faces; distorted were 
their mouths and appearance; protruding were tbeir horrid teeth. Thick, big, and 
protruding were their tongues, like hairy trunks; and their blood-shot eyes wero filled 
with the venom of the black serpent. Some of them Tomited forth snakes; some 
swallowed snakes from their hands; some, like gammas, jumping out of the sea, 
indulged in devouring human flesh, bones, blood, bands, feet, skulls, and ordure.” 
Some were of enormous size. Some bad one, three, four, or more arms; others many 
legs; some hod no beads; some no legs; some no arms; some had deep sunken 
eyes, others far-protruding enormous red ones. Some vomited forth the venom of 
the serpent; others anointed their persons and weapons with snako poison, 31 any 
of them w-ero mounted on horses, elephants, mules, donkeys, and buffaloes, dressed 
in chaplets of bones, and engaged in frightful acts of cruelty; others came on foot. 
They surrounded the Bodhisattva and assailed him in a thousand different ways, 
costing on his person stones, mountains, trees, serpents, and instruments of every 
kind, and creating the most frightful noises. Their warfare, however, was of no 
avail: the saint remained nmnoved. 

A council of war waa next convened. Those among the thonsand sons of Mara 
who wero inimically disposed stood by the left hand of the Evil Ouo, and those 
who were favourably inclined towards the Bodhisattva stood on the right; and a 
protracted discussion followed. The former boasted of their might and vigour, 
and each offered to destroy the Bodhisattva in a trice. “ I,” said one, “ can, with 
my hundred armeij cast a hundred arrows at once, and they would mangle the 
body of the hermit in no time,” But he was immediately retorted by another, who 
remarked that ^^his arms were worth no more than so many haira of the body in the 
case of one whose person was unassailable by venom, or arms, or fire: the fiercest 
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arms thrown on him would all be oonycrtcd. into 80 many flowere,^^ I,’^ said 
another, “can by a eingle glance reduce tho ^r8ma:pato oabcs.^’“Ah!" replied 
hia opponent, “wore the whole nniverso to bo inflamed by venom, a single glance 
of the saint woold enSce to quench the fire." Atliird was ready “.to pluck tho 
Treo of Knowledge with his hand and cast it to tho uttermost bound of the earth j" 
but he was immediately met by the remark, “Were you, proud one, able w’ith 
thy hands to pluck the earth along with all the mountains, seas, Devas, Aauraa, 
and Qatidliarvas on it, and were there os many like you as the grains of sand on tho 
banks of the Ganges, still you could not, with your united eflbrts, disturb a single hair 
on the body of the Bodhisattva.” Others followed, some vaunting, and some 
counselling caution j but no decision could be arrived at. The members of the right 
could not bo overcome by argument. The left felt sure that nothing could be 
done to disturb the saint, and that their attempt would for certain prove most 
disastrous to themselves. “ He who wishes," said one, “ to rouse the sleeping 
serpent; he who wishes to rouse the sleeping elopbant; he who wishes to 
rouso the sleeping lion*—runs less risk tban be who desires to disturb this lord 
of humanity.^’ Kven tho commander'in*chief of the army could not muster 
courage to lead tho attack, and discreetly advised retreat. The speeches are 
remarkably pointed, and thd-r tone recalls to mind the council of Satan alter the fall, 
as described in the ‘Paradise Lost,’ 1 refrain from quoting them all, as they would 
occupy too touch space. 

"While the debate was thus progressing, the Bodbisattva opened wide his mouth, 
which appeared like a lotus with a hundred petals. Mdra, seeing it, imagined 
that the whole of bis army was being swallowed up, and, in his fears, felt disposed 
to run away. But he soon revived his courage, and a flerce and united attack was 
made on the saint. Missiles of all kinds—arms, stones, and mountaina—were hurled 
against him, and fire and poison showered over him; but they all changed into 
flowers, the fire forming a halo behind his head. 

Tho Bodliisottva then scratched his head with his right hand, (a) Mira beheld 
it, and, thinking that the saint had lifted a sword, in very fear ran away towards 
the south. He, however, soon rallied, and returned to tho attack; but, oven as 


(a) Fa Hiw ba etfuck t^e edrili with lijfl thii$ il o&t numtiowl m tli« ^LbIiU 
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before, his countless missiles all eboLOged into garlands and hung round the Tree of 
Knowledge. Tbe Bodbisattva then reviled him for his wickedness, and advised him 
to depart. The goddess of the earth also appeared in person, and, after paying her 
respects to the saint, advised Mi'tra to retire. 

Udra felt greatly crest-fallen. Oppressed by shame and dlsgraco, he called 
back his troops and ordered them to await further instructions. In the meantime he 
sent for his slxtcon daughters (a) and deputed them to deploy their most ravishing arts 
to captivate the mind of the saint. They advanced in the most amatory mood. 
Some hid one side of their faces with their veil, leaving the other side visible. 
Some di.splaycd their hard, heaving busts. Some, by gentle smiles, displayed their 
teeth. Some, as if by accident, lifting their arms, displayed their sides. Some 
pouted their lijis, bright red as the Mmha fruit. Some glanced at the Bodhisattva 
with half-closed, languishing eyes, and dosed them immediately after. Some, in 
the attempt to hide them, exposed their busts. Some allowed their garments to fall 
slack anti expose their persons. Some, in tbe attempt to adjust their waist 
omamente, displayed their waists. Some indulged in tinkling the silver bells on 
their feet ornaments. Some danced, others sang, and others played on musical 
instruments. Some busied themselves in adjusting their toilet, others in disadjust¬ 
ing the same. In short, in thirty-two diderent ways did they bring their cbqnettry 
to bear on the mind of the saint. They went further, and, in the most ardent 
amatory addresses, sought to inflame him. 

They said:—“ Xow that the delightful spring has come, let us, dear one, enjoy 
under tho blooming trees your charming and resplendent beauty, so lovely, so 
enticing, so auspicious, and so variegated. 

^‘We are designed and bom expressly for the delight of tho gods and mortals. 
Arise quickly from your scat, withdraw your mind from the unattainable know¬ 
ledge, and enjoy our gloriomi youth. 

Behold these well-adorned and well-preserved daughters of Mdra, who have 
come dressed and ornamented for you. Where Is the living being, diseased and 
dried up like a piece of wood though bo be, who, after beholding such beauty, is 
not inflamed by passion ? 

(«») Fa IDm redacsB tbe nutnber gf tbe diu^Lent to three, tni mya that a glnaea of tho saint mstamoriiboeed 
them into oU ba^. This, howover, refera to a aubsetiwnt attack (p. *1). Tha maideoB an said to have com- 
minced th^if atiofk from tbe oortli, imd Mfirn imd hu hmi Irom the eacitb._ Bial'M p, 1S3, 
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rit|^fursoft and redolont with tho finest perfume; enticing faces adorned 
fs, and leaves of gold; shapely foreliend; countenances set off 
sntsj eyes large and bright as the lotus j faces resplendent as 
the luriar orb in its fullness; lips of the colour of tho fully ripe iim&a fruit; 
teeth that rival the whiteness of the conch-shell, or tho Jiunda flower, or the driven 
snow;—^hcre wo arc, who long for your love, Do you, dear one, cast a glance f 

With hard, heaving busts, persona dimpled with rotundity, and espausivo hips, 
here we are, lord; do cost a glance on those exquisite maidens. 

** With limbs taper as die trunk of the elephant, hands adorned with bracelets, 
and hips set off with golden chains, here we are, lord; do cast a glance on 
your slaves- 

*‘Moi'ing languishingly like tho swan, with speech sweet, endearing, and 
enchanting, such beauties, so well adorned, so thoroughly versed in love’s art, so 
acGomplished in singing, music, and dancing, modelled expressly for love—should 
you not wish for such suppliants for love, you will be deprived of the greatest 
pleasures on oarth. Even as the fool who runs away &om the sight of a jewel—^stupid 
mortal! ignorant of the value of wealth and enjoyment—so are you, unversed in 
love, spuming us, maidens, who have come to you.” 

The Bodhisattva said:—“ 1 shall be tho king of the three regions, the revered 
lord of the heaven and tho earth, the mover of the wheel of religion, gifted with 
the ten transcendental powers, surrounded with sons and disciples, and these 
disciples by tons of thonsanda bousing before me, Fallea in love with religion, my 
mind cannot enjoy worldly objects,” 

The maideus:^—While delightful yonth lasts in thy sprouting manhood, while 
disease and decay do not assail you, while you are in the heydey of youth and 
loveliness, os we are, do yon, of smiling face, no longer delay to enjoy with delight 
the spojfts of love,” 

Tho BodhisattvaAs long as I have not obtained the nectar of immortaKty; 
as long as the regions of the Devas and the Asuras are not free from transitory 
pain; a.s long as disease, decay, and death, do not appear as angry enemies,—so 
long shall I think of the blissful path to tho fearless region.” 

The maidens“ Even as in the region of tho Devas, the lord of the three-fold 
ten (Indra) surrounded by fairies (apasara$)f bepraised by the greatest among tlic 
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iiumortals (Jaioa and Sujitma) is free from oTory and all disagroeableobjcc 
the palace of Murai sweetly oTerpowered by pleasure, lovely one| 
of lovo with UB.^' 

The Eodbisattra:—“Love is unsteady as drops of water on the points of grass- 
blades, or the clouds of autumn, furious as tho daughters of serpents, and infinitely 
dreadful. Adored by ^kra, Sujdma, and the Devas, holding Narauchi in sub* 
jugation, who will delight with loving women environed with misei^' ?’* 

The maidens:—Behold the trees with tender leaflets in full bloom, listen 
to the bcart-enliTening song of the cool, tho hum of bees In the cool breezy bower, 
amidst groves frequentedl by the noblest of celestial choiristera (kinnara), and enjoy 
them with these maidens on a soft curling sward. ” 

Tho Bodliisattva These trees with tender leaves have fiowered in accord* 
ance ivith the laws of nature; the bees:, drunk with honey, have entered the fiowers 
impelled by thirst; and the snn will dry up the grass on the sward. I have set 
before me tbe nectar which former Jiaaa have tasted.” 

The maidens“ Behold these moon-liko faces, like a garland of sweet faces, 
with speech sweet and delightful, and teeth white as silver or driven snow! Su(^ 
beauties are scarce in the mansions of the gods, more so in those of mortals. Even 
these always long for your company I ” 

The Bodhlsattva:—behold bodies impure and defiled, full of vermin, rotten, 
mere fuel, firagile, and enveloped in peiu, I long for that which is beneficial to the 
whole creation, movable and imraovablo,—the undecaybg. which has lieen sought 
by great Buddhas.” 

The maidens:—**Teraod in all tho sisty-four devices of love, tinkling the 
small bells of their anklets and waist-chains, with their garments all slack, struck 
mad by the shaft of the god of love, these laughing, delightftil maidens,-~^bow 
distorted must be your mind, dear sir, if you do not associate with them! ” 

The Bodhisattva:—“ The whole world is manifest with evil and enveloped in 
passion; love is like nnto tbe sword, tho dart, and the spear, like a razor dipped in 
honey, like the tinder {lit dried cowdung) before tho fire on the head of the serpent, 
I know these things well, and tlierefore avoid the company of all women, tho 
charmers who destroy all (moral) merit!” 

Thus all their impassioned eloquence was of no avail. 
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With a sniUiiig face the saiut^ in mellifluous accents, reproved thorn as oflon as 
thoy Addresaod him, and advlsctl them to retire and botaho to a Tirtuous Gourac of life. 

Tho maidona retired j and Mdra, disappointedj. disoomfltedi and completely 
disgraced, m overwhelming grief withdrew hia army. 

Now eight guardlan. deities of the Treo of Knowledge came forward and 
adorned tlie peraon of the saint with tho aixteen graces peetdiar to Bodiiiaattvas. 
Mdra at the same time came forward and entered into a protracted discussion 
the deities and the Bodfiisattva; bat his logic and sophistry proved as unavailing 
as his army and the seductive arts of his daughters, and he had at last to give up 
the contest altogether. 

Having thus overcome Mdra, the Bodhiaattra, at nightfall, entered into the 
meditation which enlightens tlie understanding, and completed it at the close of the first 
watch of tho night. He then undertook the meditation of ecatacy, and accomplished 
it at the close of the second watch. He next entered into tho meditation which has 
no object of thooght,—a simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind on itself. 
This was successfully completed at the dose of the third watch. Lastly, he 
completed the meditation which is devoid of all pleasure and pain, and is absolute 
knowledge. 

Thus was perfect knowledge acquired by the Bodhisattva, and he became a 
Buddha. What this perfect knowledge was ia nowhere described j bat it being 
absolute, it is assumed to have embraced the whole circle of theology and mental 
and moral plulosophy. Some idea of it may be formed from tho thoughts which 
are said to have arisen in the mind of the saint at dawn of day immediately after 
the completion of the fourth mentation 

“ Verily, ” be thought, “ it is painful that beings should take birth, live, die, fall, 
and multiply; nor do they perceive that it is a tree of pain that they endure. Alas! 
they know not that decay, disease, and death, are but the manifestations of that 
mighty tree of pain,—that of decay, disease, and death,” 

** But whence do disease and death ( jarditMrai^) proceed, and what is their 
cause? 

“ Disease and death proceed from birth Q‘dt£)i birth therefore is their cause, 

“ Whence docs birth proceed, and what is its cause ? 

“Birth proceeds from the world (b&ava)x tho world therefore is its cause. 
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But whence proceeds the worldj and what is its cause? 

“ The world proceeds from the elements (vpdddna ); the elements therefore 
are its cause. 

** But whonce proceed the elements, and what is their cause ? 

The elements proceed from desire {tmhM} ■ desire therefore is its cause, 

*' But whence proceeds desirsi and what is its cause ? 

“Desire proceeds,from sensation (vedandy, sensation therefore is its cause. 

“ But whence proceeds sensation, and what is its cause ? 

** Sensation proceeds from contact {^sparshety contact therefore is the cause 
of pain, 

“ But whence proceeds contact, and what is its cause ? 

“Contact proceeds from tlie six organs of sense {sha4dtjQUmn)\ the six 
organs therefore'HTe its cause. 

“ But whence proceed the six organs, and what are their causes ? 

*^Tbe six organs proceed &om name and form (ndtaa-rdpa): name and 
form therefore are their causes. 

“But whence proceed name and form, and what is their cause? 

“ Name and form proceed &om consciousness (viJMna ): consciousness 
therefore is the cause of name and form. 

“ But whence proceeds consciousness, and what is its cause ? 

“ Consciousness proceeds h'om intuition (^oMsAdra); intuition is therefore 
the cause of consciousness. 

“ But whence proceeds intuition, and what is its cause ? 

“ Intuition proceeds from illusion (avtdffd ); illusion therefore is its cause. 

“ Thus illusion is the cause of intuition j intuition that of consciousness; con* 
scionsness that of name and formname and form that of the six organs j the six 
' organs that of contact; contact that of sensation j sensation that of desire; desire 
that of the elements; the elements that of the earth; the earth that of birth; birth that 
of decaj, death, grief, anxiety, misery, distress, and desire for relief, and thence 
proceeds the whole—eerily the whole—of this tree of pain. 
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“ But hy what happenine can disease and deatli not happen ? By prohibiting 
what can disease and deatli be prohibited 7 

“ If there be no birth, there can be no disease and death. By prohibiting 
birth, tlierefore, disease and death can be prohibited. 

“But liowcanbirthnot take place? By proliibiting what can birth be prohibited ? 

“ If there be no world there can be no birth. By prohibiting the world, 
thereforCj, birth can be prohibited. 

“But how con the intuitions not take place? By prohibiting what can 

the intuitions be prohibited ? 

“ In the absence of illusion there can be no intuition. By the prohibition 
of illusion intuition is therefore prohibited. By the prohibition of 
illusion consciousness is prohibited. So by the obriation of birth, 
disease, death, grief, anxiety, misery, and longing, the source of 
diseases, is obviated, and thereby verily is the source of the great tree 
of pain obviated. 

“ Thus became manifest to the Bodhiaattva the light of religion, unknown before, 
which always expands by the application of the mind, and produces sense, vision, 
learning, expansiveness, meraory, and knowledge. 

“ Thus did I, O Bhikshus! at the time learn that this is pain, this is the totality 
ot misery, this is tliB means of removing it, and this knowledge, which points out the 
means of removing misery. I Jeamt that this misery of desire, this of the world, 
this of delusion, this of sight,—bow these miseries may be finally removed; how this 
misery totally disappears leaving no trace behind, I learnt, too, this is illusion, this 
the totality of illusion, this the removal of illusion, this the knowledge of removing 
illusion, how this illusion totally disappears, leaving no trace behind. Enough f 
“ I learnt these are intuitions, this the totality of intuitions, this the means of 
removing the intuitions, this is the knowledge of removing the intuitions.” 

The other categories are recited in the same way; but it is not necessary to 
reproduce them here, 'l^be metaphysical substratum of these cogitations appears to 
be a system which makes ^'adno, * knowledge ^ or * consciousness ’to be the prime 
source of the phenomenal world, and takes no note of anything beyond, material 
or spiritual. Ko God is any where acknowledged. It corresponds so far ’with the 
Idealism of Berkeley and the Tranafigured Realism of Herbert Spencer, as it denies 
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materiality or fcallsEU to thw phenomenal ’world, but it does not, like them, recognize 
an allHJompxehendiog power. In this respect it approaches nearest to what is caUed 
Moderate Idealism, which, according to Viscount Ambeiloy, “ agrees with Berkeley in 
dismissing to the limbo of extinct metaphysical creatures the substance supposed 
to lurk beneath the apparent qualities of bodies. It holds that there la no aucli 
substance, aud that these qualities, and therefore bodies themselves, exist only in 
consciousness. But it dif ere from Berkeley iu omitting to provide any source whatever, 
external to ourselves, from which these bodies eon be derived. Not only arc they in 
their phenomenal aspect the mere states of our own consciousness, but they have no 
other aspect than the phenomenal one, and arc in themselves nothing but pheno¬ 
mena.” (a) This is, however, only the philosophy of Buddha as developed in his 
cogitations, and even as the Moderate Idealist ** rather inconsistently concedes to 
other human beings, something more than a merely phenomenal existence;” so does 
Buddha. But his disciples have evolved very different schools of thought, and it is 
difficult to determine what were really his ideas on the subject. 

Immediately after these cogitations gods of different classes aliowered flowers 
on the Bodhimanda in token of their great joy at the successful termination 
of the arduous undertaking of the great saint, “Seeing that the Devaputrns 
bad been so disposed, the Bodhisattva, rising in the air to the height of seven palm- 
trees, rent asunder all the trammels of existence, and proclaimed—Wlton the road 
is destroyed the dust is allayed, and the dried up mi aeries returo not again. When 
the road is destroyed pain comes to on end-' nearing this the Devaputras show¬ 
ered flowers again and again, so "that the earth was covered knee-deep by the 
flowers. For seven days and nights the Bodhisattva, now Buddha, remained 
seated on tho Bodhimanda, with the conviction ‘ now has the eternal knowledge 
been thoroughly understood by me; ‘ now has the pain of birth, disease, and death, 
been brought to a close by me.’ ” 

At the moment when tho Bodhisattva attained the perfect knowledge, the whole 
-world was imbued with a sense of supreme felicity; all the regions of tlie universe 
were refulgent with a glorious light; the darkness of sin was dissolved everywhere; 
every living being was agitated by a sense of excitement; all former Buddhas 
extolled tho great achievement; the world was covered by a net-work of jewelled 
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umbrellas, fttid they shod a resplendent light; BodhiHattros and Bcvapatras in a!l 
the ten qum'tcra of the globe made the air reaonant with exclamationa of joy, nod 
the clouda showered from the sky aospicioua rain to enable the seed of l^elig[o^ to 
gorminaie. The glad tidings spread every whore, and all, who could, repaired to the 
Bodhunonda to offer their congratulations to tho saint. 

Tho first to eomo was a body of Apsaros of tho class called Kdmuvachara^ t.e, 
those who can instantly go wherever they like. These paid their adorations to 
the saint, and then recited hymns in his praise. 

Next came tho Devapatros of the class called Sutldhdsdiakdyikaf pure in body 
and raiment; then the Devaputrasof the doss Abhdsvara, or radiant; next the Deva* 
putras of the class Subirahna\ next the Devaputias of the ^ukltip&ksMkUf or 
white-winged; next theDevaputra named Faranirmita'vaiavarii with his retinue; Uien 
Sunirmita Devaputra; then Santusiia Devaputxa; then the guardian gods of the 
different watches of the day and night; and each party, in due order, paid tfieir 
adorations and recited hymns in praise of the saint. Next followed 4akra with Lis 
heavenly host of thixty-three gods, and then four celestial emperors (uiaMrdjds), 
each with a mighty host of Devaputias, and then the gods of the aky and the gods 
of the earth, and each in succession went through the same ceremony. 

Seven days and nights having thus elapsed, on the morning of the eighth day 
a mighty host of Devaputras brought thousands of pitchers fall of perfumed water, 
and bathed the saint and the Bodhimanda with the same, On that occasion a 
Devaputra, of the name of Samaniakusutna, asked the saint the name of the 
meditation he had practised during the seven preceding days. In reply to this query 
the saint said it was called Pritydhdr^-vy&ha, or tho enjoyment of gratification.’^ 
After this the saint passed tho second week in walking constantly (DiVyAo- 
cMakrama)\ the third, in constantly looking at the Bodhimai^du without even the 
intermption of a wink; and the fourth in traversing by his mind the area from the 
eastern to the western ocean {Dahftra-chsnkraniay, 

On the termination of the fourth week the sinful Mdra approached the lord 
and said, Forbear, BLagavan! forbear- 0 Snj^ta, this is the time for the lord’s 
forbearance.” 

In reply to this address the lord saidO sinful one, I shall never forbear 
until my disciples become old; until they become able, self-restraining, frank, 
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humblej proficient, eiperieneed, versed in the details of rchgion, powerful, able to 
diBseminutc the knowledge of the teacbera among the born and the unborn, competent 
to overcome heretics by their teaching, and to disseminate virtue. No, 1 shall not 
forbear until the light of Buddha and Sangha has been firmly established by me, 
and infinite Bodhisattvas are made manifest in the peerless Bodlii knowledge. No, as 
long as my fourfold followers beeome not self-roliant, humble, frank, and proficient, 
BO long shall I continue to inculcate the invulnotable Dbarma.” 

Hearing this, the sinful Mdra retired to a eotner, and sat verj' much mortified, 
distracted, and helpless, with his face cast down, and scratching the earth with a 
stick. Thereupon three of his daughters, numoly, Katl, Arati, and Trishnd, thus 
addressed him“ Why are you, father, so grieved? (If the cause of your affliction) 
ba a mortal or an elephant, say, and we will tie him up in a lasao and soon 
bring him to your control.” 

Mira replied:— “ In this world the revered Sujdtais not subject to the passions; 
he stands beyond what is within my control, and therefore am I in such excessive 
grief.” 

Impelled by the volatility and fickleness of their sex, and unmindful of their 
father^fl remarks, the daughters assumed the fullness of middle-aged beauty, and 
appeared before the saint; but he did not turn Ms mind towards them, and they 
stood withered and shrivelled-up. Eetui'ning then to their father, they said:—“Well 
have you said, father, that * he is not subject to the passions; he stands beyond 
what is under my control, and therefore am I in such excessive grief.’ Had he 
cost a glance on the beauty we had assumed for the distraction of Gautama, his 
mind would have at once been overcome. Now, father, relieve us of this withered, 
shrivelled-up body.” 

M^a said:—In this world of movables ami immovables I can see not the man 
who can undo the resolntion of Buddha, Quickly repair, therefore, to the presence 
of the sage and confess your guilt, and he will restore you to your former beauty.” 

The daughters did as they were advised, and the saint benignly forgave them. 

The fifth week the saint sojourned near the house of Muchilinda, a Kdgn king. 
The weather was excessively rainy and cold, and as tho saint remained outside the 
house, the Ndga king colled himself seven-fold round his body, and outstretched 
Ms hood so as to protect the head of the saint from tho ram. And like unto him 
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Other N%a kings came from tlio east and tlm west and the aoutli, and did the same, 
so tliat no cold wind could come in contact with the body of the perfect one. 

On the lapse of the week the rain ceased, and the NAgaa uncoiled themselves, 
circumamhulated the person of the saint three times, and, after prostrating before 
him with profound respect, retired tf> their homes. 

The following week the saint passed under the shelter of a nyagrodha-tree, 
belonging to a goatherd- On his way from the house of Muchilinda to the tree, 
a large concourse of gods and hermits met him on the bank of the Nairanjand. 
and congratulated him on bis having safely passed through the rainy days. 

1’he seventh week the saint passed under the shelter of a sacred tree (iVfrdya^a) 
in a grove of kliirika-trces (Mem<t3(ip» kunii). When he was there, two well-disposed, 
intelligent merchants, named Trapusha and Bhullika, were returning from the south, 
after a very successful venture, bringing with them five hundred carts laden with 
merchandize. They had two bullocks, named Bujdta and Kfrti, which had the 
wonderful quality of moving on over difficulties which no otlier bullock could face; 
but if there happened to be any danger ahead, they stopped short, and never 
would move an inch, even if they were impelled by the severest chastising. 
When the caravan arrived near the grove, the wheels of the carts sank under 
the earth up to the nave, and the bullocks stopped and could not be prevailed upon 
by any means to proceed. They rent asunder all the harness, broke the carts, 
and stood in fear and amazement. The wonderful yoke of SujiUa and Klrti was 
tried, but it, too, foiled. Thereupon the merchants suspected there must be danger 
aliead, and sent mounted couriers to survey the ground. After examining every 
place the couriers returned, and reported that there was no danger ahead, but a 
very ptoas-looldng and wonderful saint living under a tree- The gifted bullocks 
now rushed towards the tree, and the whole party beheld the saint seated calmly, 
dressed in his ochre-coloured garments, Tlie merchants paid him their respects, 
and offered him a present of honey and sugar, asking him to hold forth a vessel to 
receive the same. 

The thought now struck the saint—how did former Buddhas receive such 
presents?—and the conclusion arrived at wos that an alms-bond was the most 
appropriate vessel for the purpose. At this time, knowing that tlie hour of the 
saint's repast had arrived, four great kings came from the four quarters, and each 
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placed before him a golden vessel, praying that the saint would doign to accept it. 
The Eaint, kowever, declined the offer. Similarly four vesselsj of silver, crystal, 
and other precious tnsterials, were successively offered, but declined. 

The saiut then reflected in hb mind what iras the moat appropriate material 
for an alms-howl, and what had been used by former TathAgataa, and the conelu- 
gionbe arrived at was that atone was the best material. Then Vabrava^a, the 
great king, along with three others, vi^. Dhritardshtra, \irudhaka, and \irupfi.ksha, 
brought four stone vesaela and reapectfuUy offered them to the saint- 1 hese were 
accepted. 

Soon after two milch-cows belonging to the merchants, when milked gave, instead 
of milk, some well-churned butter. The Brahmans present looked upon this an an 
evil omen, and ordained an expiatory eacrifleni but a wise man of tho party recom¬ 
mended that the wonderf ul product should be presented to the saint, and this was done. 

Having refreshed himself with the offerings presented to Mm by the merchants, 
tho saint reflected whether, now that he had acquired tho perfect knowledge, he 
should keep it to himself or impart it to others, and he was disposed to adopt the 
flrst branch of the alternative, aa he tiiouglit none could duly appreciate his doctrine. 
Brahmli, however, felt that such a resolution on the part of the saint would deprive the 
world of the greatest blessing. So he, India, the presiding divinity of the earth, and 
other gods, repeatedly and earnestly besought him to change his mind, and eshorted 
Mm to deign to impart the knowledge to others for the benefit of creation, and 
ultimately made him accord his assent to the proposal. 

The question then arose as to whom he should first impurt the knowledge, 
and where he should do so. He thought of his old tutors, Rudiaka and .^ridba 
KiLMma, but, doubtiog their faith, ultimately decided upon his five youthful com¬ 
panions, who had left him, but who were likely to prove the most docile recipienta. 
As they were then at Benares, he proposed to proceed tluthcr. 

Descending from the Bodhlmanda, he proceeded on his journey. Halting at 
Gayd. he met a hermit named Ajivaka, who at once recognised in him all the 
emblems of a perfect being. He approached Mm and asked, “ Tell me, Messed 
Gautama, wbat is Brahmacharv'a 

The saint replied in verse:—“I never had a tutor, and none exists like unto 
me: I alone am perfect in knowledge thoroughly purified and siidess.'^ 
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Ajfvaka inquiredficspected sir {what\ do you know the soul of Gautama ?” 

The saint repliedI verily am the rider in this world. I am without a 
successor; I, a Stim^ a GandLarva; I have none to rival me.” 

Ajfvaia again inquired Do you know the soul of Jim, the Gautama ?” 

TathAgala rejoined;^" The Jims are those who have, like me, cleansed them¬ 
selves from sin. Since all sinful attributes have been oveicome by me, I am verily 
a supreme Jim {upttjiaa), 

Xjivnka asked:—Where are you going to? 

Tathdgata replied;—" I shall repair to Viirii^asf, and, arririug at the city o£ 
KUi, make refulgent the world immersed iu darkness. 1 shall repair to 
VArdnoaf, and, arriving at the city of rouse the mute world with the 

blast of the immortal trumpet. I shall repair to Viri^asi, and, arriving at the cHy 
of turn, the wheel of tho law in this world.” 

After this conversation, ouch turned liis own way* The conver^tion ia points 
less, but it is worthy of note as affording a clear proof of the existence of Jainism 
before tlie composition of the Lalita Vistara- 

With the departure of ^kya for V^rAnasf, the description of his penance 
comes to a close. The description is obviously legendary to a great extent, and 
too full of palpably fictitious, miracnloua, and supernatural occurrences to be wortliy 
of any confidence. But within this dense moss of cloud it is not difficult to perceive 
an outline of the true character of the saint, wliich has all the elements of genuine 
history. 

Early in the fourth quarter of the last century a feuilleton appeared, which, by 
dint of A priori arguments and sophistic reasoning, attempted to prove that the 
accounts published of British successes in the American war of independence 
were all false. The success which attended this venture led to the origin of 
similar feullletous disproving the existence of Napoleon Buonaparte and other 
personages. The object in these cases was fun, and this waa fully attained; but of 
late this system of reoaomng has been, with sober seriousness, brought to bear upon 
ancient history, and, among others, Buddha has been shown to be a myth. It would 
bo out of place to enter into a discussion here on the subject, or to refute this 
assumption. Believing aa I do, with some of the most distinguished scholars of the 
day, in the historical entity of the author of the Buddhist religion, I shall note 
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briefly the clreumatancea which appear to me to be mythical or legendary incrusta¬ 
tions on an historically probable substratum. 

That such a tribe as that of the ^kyas did once exist on tlie north of the 
Ganges none will, 1 fancy, question. At the time of Buddha’s birth, India was 
divided into many small kingdoms, each held by a tribal chief, and KapUavastu, 
under Suddbodana, was one of them—a small principality, perhaps not quite so large 
03 the Bottiah or the Darbbangd Rdj of the present day. Its chief unquestionably 
exercised full regal powers, but his income in those days could scarcely have been 
more than a fourth or a fifth of that of modern Darbbangd. Wassiiiew is of opinion 
that the royal parentage of the saint is an invention, designed to shed additional 
glory* on him; but seeing how many royal personages with extensive dominion and 
absolute power bare, in mcdlteral and modem times, both in Europe and Asia, 
voluntarily exchanged the throne for a monk’s cell, there is nothing extraordinary 
in a petty Indian prince, in a sudden fit of a capricious revulsion of feeling, or from 
domestic discord, or from satiety after over-indulgence in the pleasures of the world, {a) 
or from a naturally religious disposition, foii»aking his home and betaking to 
an ascetic life; and I see no reason to reject the united testimony of all Indian writers 
on tho subject. An invention of the kind is possible, but it is not probable. Certain 
it is that no such invention has been attempted in the 0030 of Kdnak, Guru Govind, 
Kahir, Chaltanya, and other later religious reformers in India. Religions glory . 

was in their cases so supreme that it could gain nothing by exalted birth. The 
latter would pale before the former; not to advert to the shortness of time between 
the death of ^Akya and the composition of his biography to admit of an invention, 
trifling in itself, and involring a question of fact, to be easily made current. 

Leaving out of consideration the eireuroetances under which ^dkya obtained 
his hermit’s garb as unworthy of notice, his peregrinations and pupilage under 
different tutors are perfectly natural. That he should be received with welcome 
by Vimbie^ of Magadha, a neighbouring chieftain, who was most probably aware 
of the young hermit’s birth and parentage, ia nothing extmordin^y; the conver¬ 
sation between the two, and the promise to become a pupU ebould the youth 
ever attain success in hia mission, being mere poetical embellishment^. The account 
of the journ ey frt>m Magadha to UruvilvA contains nothing : legend ary or 
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supernatural. In the presout day hermits are pasgiug^ from place to place by hundreds 
and thousands, halting- luider the friendly shelter of trees wheu tired, and linng 
upon the alms of the charitable. Nor is there anything extraordiuary in an 
Indian hermit passing some time, say three, four, five, or six years, in penaoee under 
a tree, liHug upon such scanty food as the neighbours thought fit to bring to him. 
The stoiy of the single plum, the single grain of rice, and the absolute fast, must of 
course bo relegated to the region of poetical hyperboles. It is doubtful whether tlio 
village maiden, Sujdtd, was an historical personage, orTncrcly the symbol of all those 
urho charitahly offered their doles to the fasting saint, who never begged for his meal; 
probably a symbol for the name appears to be a generic one, meaning the ‘ welbbom,^ 
or ‘ tbe good one; * and the l^alita Vistaia, in one place, gives the names of twelve 
maidens (a} who used to give alms to the saint during his six years’ meditations. 
Abstention from begging is a very effective method amidst unsophisticated villagers 
of bringing in regular supplies of food to a fasting hermit. The author of this essay 
well remembers a hermit who, five-and-tliirty years ago, came to a mango tope near 
his residence in the suburbs of Calcutta and devoted a whole year to the performance 
of the moat rigorous penances. The deluded man used to pass his winter nights seated 
in a tanh with water up to his nock. During summer, for two or three hoars every 
day, he hung himself by his feet from the branch of a tree and kept a burning firo 
below, his companion keeping him swinging to prevent tbe fire from scorching him. 
During rainy weather he used to sit in an open place, so that he may be thoroughly 
drenched. During the whole of the period neither the hermit nor his disciple ever 
went out to beg, but they got their food regularly supplied them by the people who 
hved around them. Nor is this a solitary instance. It is a time-honored custom in 
tills country j and there is, therefore, nothing eitraordiuaiy in a hermit having 
done the like in India two thousuud and four hundred years ago. 

The transition from the penance to a different mode of living is also not 
uncommon, and the resolution to preach a new doctrme may be believed in without 
uny stretch of imagination, if we will only reject as fabulous all the supernatural 
oceurroncesj the decorations of the road to the Bodhimo^dui the warfare with the 
Evil One and bis I lost, t he divine visitations and exhortations, and the celeatial 

(ft) Their nsaw were (I) BaJi, (?J Diriti, (3) BileguptA, (4) PrijA (ft) Supriyi, (B) Vyajaesni, (7) Atlmiikti- 
Itamali, (s) SmaJari, (9) Kmnbhatirf, (10) UluTillikft, (11) (IS) Siyiti, Ic wojda the number iseaid to be 
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^ojuicings which have heen engrafted on tliGin. In shortj a potty piinco^ tired of homo^ 
betfltea to the life of a religions popil, then passes some time, tho exact period being 
immaterial, thongh the period assigned is not long, in penopoe in a retired village, 
and then assumes the riilo of tlie teacher of a new doctrine, and thia is the sum total 
of the historical Buddha ns he now “stands before us as one of the few great leaders 
of humanity, who seem endowed with every virtue and free from every fau]t>”(a) 

Tho legends are due partly to poetical emhelliahtnents, partly to allegories, 
and partly to deliberate ingraftation of ancient stones on the original simple stem, 
to heighten its importance. The additions were not all mado at one time, but at 
different times, and under different circumBtancefl. Nevertheless they are all of 
very ancient date. Hioueu Thsang know them all in the middle of the seventh 
century; Fa Hian, in the beginuing of the iifth century, referred to several of them; 
and they occur in the Chinese life of Buddha, which dates from the first century. 
Even before tlie commencement of the Christian era we have some of them repre¬ 
sented in frescoes and sculpture. They eidsted when the church split into 
Northern and Southern Buddhism within two hundred years of the saint’^s death, 
and the Lalita YLstam, which dates from tho third century before Christ, gives 
them all in full detail. 

The story of the assault of Mdra on the saint is obviously an allegory, intended 
to iilmrtrate the influence which tlie sensuous desires exert to subvert the moral 
instincts of man, or the struggle which the intelloctually-disposed must undergo in 
order to overcome all the cravings of their passions and rise above all carnality. 
It is the counterpart of the Vedic allegory of the wars of the gods and the demons, 
the moral and religious faculties and the lust of the flesh. It occurs in some form 
or other in all tho leading syatema of religion. It w-as evidently current at 
an early period in the history of Buddha, as it occurs in the Gdthd portion of the 
Lalita Vistara. Perhaps it was originally accepted as an allegory and no more; 
hut, as usual in such cases, the allegory passed into the concrete, and the fai thful 
accepted it as true history. The change took place long before the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era, as in the AjnntA caves we have a fresco painting, which 
is most probably about 2,000 years old, in which tho story is fully delineated. 
(See Plate 11.) The saint is represented seated on a throne under a tree, with Mfira 
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to his right brandistiing a big sword, aod a host of imps and liobgoblins fiercely 
attacking liim from all sides. The doughters of Mdra are represented standing in 
front of the throne. Tl^e monster forms shown in the picture are not numerous, nor 
always in keeping with the Lalita Vistam description, but there is no doubt of 
the whole being a pictorial representation of the story. Tho ideas are in some 
respects contemptible, and the attempt on the port of one of the monsters to frighten 
the saint by showing the white of his eyes by taming tlie eyelid ispecnliarly puerile. 
Tune and, possibly, inimical hands have very much injured the fresco, and large 
portions of it have been obliterated* But such os the picture is it is interesting 
as affording a tangible evidence of the antiquity of the story. 

It is obvious that the story of the warfare between good and evil was borrowed 
by tho Buddhists from the Hindus, for in its cjssentinl elements it is nothing but 
what suggested tho wars of the Devna and the Asuras. In its modified form, as 
given in the Buddhist books, it occurs in the later works on Yoga and in tho Tantras. 
Seated on a corpse in a cremation ground at midnight when a person ia engaged in 
the performance of the demoniacal rite called Sava-sddAana for tho acquirement of 
supernatural powers, he is, it is said, assail<^ by aerial spirits, which come to him in 
the forms of tigers, serpents, aiid hideous monsters, and frighten him in every 
possible way; and should he stand firm against them and give no attention to their 
doings and sayings, he is sure to accomplish his objects: otherwise he fails. In 
other forms of Toga the some causes of inteiraptions are also apprehended. But ID 
the last transition the story has lost its allegoiical character. It is no longer Mdra 
tliat assails, but demi-gods, instigated by Indni, who wish to put to test the fixity of 
purpose of the peison engaged in the petfonnance of a Yoga, and the name given to 
it is Vibhmkdf or * frightening.^ 

Sanskrit Buddhist litcratuFe docs not afford us any clue to the exact spots 
where the different events described in the above mmative took place. Fa Hiau 
gives tho bearings and distances of some of the places; hnt his account of Buddlia 
Gfayd is exceedingly brief, and in some instances manifestly inaccurate. Hioueu 
Thsaug, howoycr, makes some amends for the ahortcomings of his predecessor. His 
itinerary Is written in considerable detail, and, but for tho absence of measured 
distances in somo cases, would have left nothing to be desired, except plates. The 
bearings he gives are generally correct. He notices, too, several incidents in the life 
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of the saint wliicU find no place in the naixatiye of the Lalita Vistara. They have 
thus the disadvantage of being less authentic, but they are mostly founded on the 
Avadflnaa and other scriptoral texts of his creed. Besides, whether authentic or not, 
they are so infimatoly associated with the history of Biiddhisra, and once figured $o 
prominently in connection with the monumental remains of Buddha Gayd, that they 
cannot be overlooked without sacrificing, at least to a certain extent, the interest of 
the remaina now extant, and of the history of the place, which forms the theme of 
this essay. 

Leaving the aoutheni boundary of Gayi, the first object of antiquity which 
Hiouen Thsang met with was a stdpa erected to the honour of the birth-place of 
KAfiynpa. This stood to the south-east of the hill of Gayi, i,e. the Brahmayoni hill, 
and close by the Naironjand river. To the aoutb of it, opposite the Prdgbodhi hill, 
now caDcd Mdrd, there were two others at a place whore Gayd Kfidyapa and Xadl 
Ki^’apa had performed a sacrifice when they were Hindus. 

Cfrossing the river at this place, the pilgrim came to tlie Prdgbodhi lull, and 
there he noticed certain monuments which do not come within the scope of this 
essay. Travelling thence from 40 to 50 li (about 8 miles) to the south-west, he 
arrived at the foot of the Tree of Knowledge. The tree waa surrounded by a 
substantial brick wait, very difficult of access. The area enclosed was oblong * the 
length stretching from the east to the west, and the breadth from the north to the 
south. The principal entrance to this enclosure, comprising a circuit of 500 paces, or 
1,250 feet, i.e. about 350 by 275 feet, was from the east, facing the river. The 
Bouthem gate had near it a largo basin of water, covered with flowers. The western 
gate waa particularly strong and difficult of access, and the north one communi¬ 
cated with a large convent, “ Over every part of the ground surrounded by the 
wall there were sacred monuments of all kinds,—either stfipas (tumuli) or vlbfiras 
(temples). Kings, ministers, and great personages from all parts of the Jambudvfpa, 
who had respectfudly received the doctrine which had been bequeathed by Buddha, 
had constructed them to preserve his memory460). Their number was immense, 
and the pilgrim felt it too difficult to describe them. He accordingly remarked ^— 

* JOan# Vtni^rwur des mars dei’arbre de VinUlIiffencet ks m&nuntenta saerSa ae t&ucJtent lea 
«ttj fes autrea; il aerait trha-dif^ak dakadter foas’' (p. 477). Outside of this enciento, 
within a circuit of ten U, or nearly two miles round the Tree of Knowledge, the 
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sacred monuments were also so numerous tLnt he could not cite them all:_“A 

environ diz li an midi de Varbre de Vinfelii^oneej iev jtumtmente saerh smt Ulientetii 
WTobrevz, qu'il seraU dipcik de ks cikr ioas “ (p. 493). He has nevertheless noticed 
a great uumW, most probably all the more important ones, and I shall here 
attempt a synopsis of his narrative, illustrating it with a rough sketch (Plate III), 
showing the probable sites of the monuments seen by the pilgrim. Tfao numbers 
given in the text correspond with those on the sketcli. 


Passing over his account of the Bodhi-troo (No. 1) and the Great Temple (No. 2) 
to the east of it, to he noticed in a subsequent chapter, the first monument he describes 
was a convent (No. 3). It was situated to the north of the tree, and there Buddha 
used to promenade for exercise. It was a massive structure of brick (p. 470), and to 
the north of that spot there was placed, in the centre of a stately temple (No. 4), a 
largo flag of atone and an image of Buddha with his eyes uplifted, to commemorate 
that part of his career in whicli ho, for seven days, watched the Tree of Knowledge 
without tumiug his eyes for a single instant. At a short distance to the west of tbo 
tree there was a large temple with an image of Buddha in brass, covered with the 
rarest and most precious ornaments (No. 5). The saint was represented standing 
and looking towards the east. Under the statue there was a flag of blue-coloured 
atone with wonderful veins and of extraordinary character. When the Bodhisattva 
was about to attain his perfection, tho god Brahm4 had built for him a magnificent 
palace wdth seven precious materials, and Indra built u seat with similar materials, 
and this stone was a relic of those structures; the pilgrim adding with characteristic 
naivete, “during the immense interval which soparatoaua from tho saint, the precious 
stones have changed into ordinary stones (p. 473). 

At a short distance to the south of the tree there w'as a atdpa 100 feet high 
which bad been built by King A^oka (No. 0). To the north-east of it there wal 
another (No. 7}, which marked the spot where tho Bodhisattva had obtained from a 
grass-cutter some grass for his seat on the Bcdhimanda (p. 472). It was in tho 
neighbourliood of this spot that Bodhisattva beheld some blue birds (nihjtmf/ui) and 
a herd of deer, which presaged the success of his undertaking, (a) 


t- to iim dv bold bj tbo Hio,lo» to be . bird of good oma., 4.jd on tho t«t rHy „f tbo 
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To the east of the tree, cloao by the highway»thete was a stupa (No. 8), which 
marked the spot whence Mdra twice aesailed tlie great saint: once tempting him 
with the offer of unlTeraal sovereignty, and at another time deputing his daughters 
to display their charms to seduce the saint, for W'hich fault they were metamor¬ 
phosed into old hags, (a) 

In the centre of a vihdra (No. 0) situated to the north'West of the tree there was 
a statue of Kdfiyapa Buddha, iis tho saint was renowned for his dlvlno powers and 
sanctity, there was always a great onthtisiaam. It is said, m the words of tho ancienta, 
that if a man, animated by sincere faith, walks eeyen times round this statue, he 
obtains, wherever he may bo horn, the knowledge of his anterior existences (p, 473). 

To tho north-west of the last there were two houses built of bricks (No. 10), 
One was dedicated to tlie goddess of the earth for her appearance before the saint 
wlicn Lldra was overcome, and the other built by the people to commemorate that act 
of virtue (p. 474). At a short distance to the north-west of the wall round the tree 
there was a stApa (No. 10), called the ' Saffron Stupa ’ (Kumiuma s/dpa). It was about 
40 feet high, and had been dedicated by a merchant who liad been saved from 
the perils of the sea by devotion to Buddba (p. 474), 

At tho south-east angle of the wall, near an Indian ffg-tree {nyayrodlui)^ there 
was a stdpa(No. 11), and by its side a vihdrs containing an image of Buddha in the 
act of receiving tho request of Brahmd to turn tho wheel of the law. When Bnddha 
had obtained the eacred grass for his seat on the Bodhimaiiid*, he walked to the four 
comers, and the great earth quaked; but when he took his seat under the tree every 
thing became quiescent. At each of the four comers of the enciento, within the 
surrounding wall, there w'ss a largo stdpa (No. 12); and these marked the spots to 
which he had walked on each side (p. 477). 

To the south-west, beyond the circuit of tho wall, there was an old bouse belonging 
to the two(i) peasant girls who had given a dish of frumenty to the saint (No. 13). 
Near by, where they had dressed tho dish, there was another stdpa (No, 14) j and 
there was a third (No. 15) where tho saint received the dish of riee-iuilk (p. 477). 

Beyond the southern gate there was a largo tank, about 700 paces, 1,850 feet 
in circuit (No, 10), Its water was pure and clear like a mirror, and dragons 
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(crocodiles ?) and fi^hea lived in it. It had Ijeen excavated by two Brtlhman brothers 
by order of the god Mabeivara (p. 477). 

Further on there was another tanh (No. 17), and it was the one which 
Indra bad excavated with his hands for the saint to wash bia clothes and batho 
in. To the west of this tank there was a largo stono (No. 18), which India had 
brought from the Snowy Mountain for the saitit to spread hb clothes upon to dry 
(p. 478). 

Nearby the last there is a stdpa where Buddha dried bb clothes (No. 19). 
The remains of this stdpa now form a rubbish mound, which in the revenue survey 
map b called an * old site.’ 

Further on, to tho south, near a wood (No, 21), there is a stupa (No. 20) where 
he received the dothes from tho hands of a poor old woman (a) (p. 478). The wood 
still exists. 

To the east of the tank excavated by Indra, the Lord of the gods, in tho 
midst of a wood, there was a tank (No. 22), belonging to the King of Dragons, 
Mnchilinda. Its water b of a bluish-black colo'ur, and of a sweet agreeable taste. On 
th^wcst of thb tank there is a small vihdra, where the saint remained in meditation 
for seven days after obtaining the perfect knowledge (p. 478). 

On the east of thb ancient tank there was tho dwelling of the draghn (No. 23). 
The place b now called Muchdrim, evidently a corruption of Sluchilindn. 

Id the midst of a wood, to the east of tho tank of Muchllinda, there is a vih^ra 
with a statue of Buddha, represented as very thin and eraaciatod (No. 24), Close by 
thb there b a spot, about 70 paces long, where the saint used to promenade for 
exorcise (p. 479). 

To tho south and north (itc in text) of the last there b a plpal-tree (No. 25), where 
the saint performed hb six years* austerities along with hb fi ve companions (tho name 
of one of them was Ajakta Kaundinya), The oil from the fruit of thb tree, mixed 
with offerings to the statues, cures diverse maladies. Close by this tree there was a 
stupa raised by tlie five companions (p. 479), 

To the south-east of tho last there was a stupa on a spot from which tho saint 
went to the river for hb bath (No. 26). 


The IwiUta VisUm ttphaa th# injmas bj a wrpso. See p. SO. One of the ATidainB auppwta the state, 
fiieiit of niouen 
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Near by this place there is a stupa (No* STJ, where a householder g^avo the sauit 
Bomo meal and parched grain, and further ou another, (No. 2SJ where two nverchante 
presented to the saint some parched grain and meal (a)* They wore passing by the 
forest, and, being apprised by the spirit of the forest that the Master of tho Ago was 
immersed in meditation for 49 days without food, came forward and offered tho food, 
wluch was graciously accepted. By the aide of this place, where the merchauta offered 
the meal, there is a stdpa* This ia the spot where the fonr kings of the afcy gave 
alms-bowls to Baddha, When tho revered of the age was offered the meal, he asked 
in what he was to receive it. At this moment the four kings of the shy came from 
tho four sides of the world, bringing each a golden vase, which they offered him. 

The revered of the age remained silent, and eicpreesed no wish to receive them. 

He thought within himself, since I hare quitted my home it is not proper that 
I should use such vases* Tho four kings of the sky put aside the golden vases and 
offered those of silver. They then offered vases of rock-crystal, of lapis-lazuli, 
of cornelian, of amber, of ruby, &c. When the revered of the age would not 
look at them, nor receive any of these kings returned to their palaces, and 

each brought a Vase of stone* Those vases wore of a violet colour and transparent* 

The kings submitted their new offerings to the Buddha. As the revered of the 
age had refused the former vases, he accepted the latter (p, 431* c.f*). 

Close by the side of the place where the four kings of the sky had offered the ' 
vases, there is a sthpa (No, 20). Jt was at this place that the Buddha had explained 
the law to Ms mother. 

By the side of the last, on the hank of a dry tank, there is a stdpa (No. 30). [ 

It marks the spot w'here Buddha displayed some wonderful miracles and converted [ 
many persons. J 

By the side of the last there was another, which commemorated the conversion i 
of UruvUvti K4^apa and his two brothers along with a thousand disciples (No. 31). 

At tMa time five hundred disciples of Uruvilvd Kilfiyapa felt a desire to receive 
the law, and thereupon the Lord pronounced the memorable admonition,—“ Cast 
away your vestments of deer skin and give up all your utensils of fire-worsHp-*'' 
Thereupon all the Brdhmans saluted the lord with great respect, and cast into the 
waters of tho Noiranjand all their objects of worship. Nadi Kiidyapa and his 
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disciple^ Beeing the sacrificial vases floating on the water, and the conduct of his 
eldest brother, likewise cast their robes and assumed the monasttc oclire*coloTir. 
Gayfi Kd^yapa followed the example of his elder, and accepted the new faith in the 
company of his two hundred disciples (p. 483). 

To the north-west of the last there is a atiipa (Ifo. 32). This marks the spot 
where the Tathdgata overcame the fire-dragon. When the sage was about to convert 
the three brothers and cause the destruction of the sacrificial articles, he stopped 
at the house of the dr^n, which began, a minute after, to vomit forth volumes of 
flame and smoke. The sage absorbed himself in a fit of samAtti, and the house 
was -enveloped in fire. The Brdhmans dreaded much that ho would perish 
in the conflagration:, and raised deep lamentations of pity. Uruvilvd Ki^yapa 
thus addressed his disciples;—What you have seen is certainly not the work of an 
incendiary: I am sure it is the ^ramana, who is conq^uering the fire-dragon ” (p, 484), 

The sage locked the fire-dragon in his alms-howl, and on the following 
morning preached to, and converted, tho disciples of the heretics (p. 485). 

On the side of the last was a stilpa (No, 33), where five hundred Pratyeka 
Buddhas had obtained niVr(%a. 

To the south of tho tank of Muchilinda there is a stupa (No. 34), which marks 
the place where the saint, after converting the Kdi5yapa brothers, was covered by 
volumes of doud and rain. KiSyapa, fearing that the honomable of the age would 
be carried away by an inundation, procured a boat for his rescue. The honourable 
of the age, however, accepted not the succour, but walked on the water as on ^rra 
/rma. While be was walMng in the middle of the current, tho waters separated 
wide apart, and gave him way. Kiiyapa bore testimony to this miracle (p, 485). 

Two or three if beyond the eastern gate of tho enclosure one sees the house 
of the blind dragon (No. 35). This dragon, having accumulated in liimseTf the evil 
deeds of his former existences, was made blind by way of punishment. Tathdgata, 
having quitted the Prdgbodhi Hill, when proceeding to the Tree of Intelligence, 
passed by this house, Tho eyes of the dragon w'cre then completely closed to the 
impression of light. When the dragon saw tho sago passing by, he said:— “ O thou 
of boundless humanity, you are about to obtain the fullness of knowledge. It is 
now for a long time that my eyes have been plunged in darkness, Of the 
Buddhas who have appeared on ^b, my eyes have suddeuly fallen on some, 
paring the Katpa of the Sages, when three Buddhas will have appeared on earth. 
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I sball hare already obtained my day, Man of boundleBs humanity! aince you have 
arrived here my eyea have suddenly been opened: it ia hence that I have perceived 
your approach. You will soon be a Buddha ” (p, 486), This story does not occur 
in five Lolita Yistam, nor is there any mention in it of Buddb&^a having gone to 
the Prdgbodhi Hill after his hexannual penance. 

On tlie side of the eastern gate of the enclosure, where the king of the demons 
essayed to frighten the Bodlusattva, there is a stdpa (No- 36). In connection with it 
the Chinese pilgrim gives a brief account of the circumstances noticed above. 

On a side, at a short distance, there are two stupas: one built by ^kra Devendra 
(So, 37), and the other by Brahmd (No, 38). 

Beyond the western gate of the enclosure there was a convent, called Mahd- 
bodhi Sanghdrdma (No. 39). It had been built by the first sovereign of the 
kingdom of Ceylon, This edifice had six halls, belvederes, and three-storeyed 
pavilions, and a siirrounding wall 34 feet high. It was constructed with admirable 
art, and decorated with marvellous pictures. The image of Buddha in it was cost 
in gold and silver, and all its ornaments were covered xrith precious stones. The 
stupas within the enclosure were of grand proportioiis, and richly decorated. They 
held the relics of Buddtm. Some held his bones, which were thick as the joints of 
the baud. They were lustrous, of a purs white colour, and completely transparent. 
The relics of his fiesh|sre as big pearls, and of a pinkish^blue colour. Every year, 
on the day of the fuU-inoon, when the Tathdgata had performed divine prodigies, 
these relics are shown to the multitude. Sometimes they appear in great brilliance, 
and sometimes burled in masses of fiowers. The monks of this convent, wlit) 
number below a thousand, study the dockine of the school of the irya-sthavirai^ 
which belongs to the whool ol the Great Translation. They observe with grcA^ 
respect the rules of discipline, and are noted for the purity of their conduct. Xli 
days of yore the kingdom of Ceylon, winch lies in the middle of the sea, ba4i!i| 
king who bad sincere faith in Uie law of Buddha ^ and this faith was natural in litsi,( 
He had a younger brother, who quitted the family. Burning with love for the) 
monuments sacred to Buddha, he afterwards came io the shores of India and lodgedi 
in the convents; but over the ea^h he had travelled he found nothing wrong oxoepf 
in a frontier country. ' At last he revisited his native country, and, through Ins 
intercession, the king i^ansed the convent to be built. 
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Of the several monumenta noticed at the olo« of the last chapter, there ia only one 
now oxt^t to attest to the aecniacy of Hionen Thsang^s statements. It is a large 
brick-built temple, standing at the north-east oorner of the Tillage of Mastipur 
Tdrtidf, close by the botmdaiy line between that village and Buddha Gayi. 
When seen by Hionen Thsatig it was surrounded by an endodng wall, and 
bad several temples, stiipas, and monasteries about it. How many of the latter' were 
m the year 1305 A.C,, when a Burmese Embassy visited the place, we know 
; not; but at the beginning of this centory Bachanan-Hamilton found them all reduced 
to amorphous heaps, except the one undernotico, which I shall call the Great Temple. 
It was then in a dilapidated, ruinous condition, uncored for and deserted. The 
nuns around this Great Temple, m the time of Buchanan-Hamilton, formed a ygh 
uneven terrace or mound, covering an area of 800 X 480 feet. 

Formerly this mound was continaous with, and formed a part of, the large 
Mound. mound noticed in Chapter I (p. 2); but having since 

been cut across by the village road to Eohltud, it 
has been completely detached from it. Its unevenness is due partly to hollows 
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marking' the sites of the court-yards of ancient monasteries and temples, and 
partly to trenches cat for excavating bricks from old foundations, On the west and 
the sonth sides parts of it have been levelled and brought under cultivation. On 
the east, at one time the mound abutted on the trunk road to Calcutta j but parts of 
it have latterly been cleared for building sites, and its boundary line has been 
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thrown back about o hundred feet to the west. A narrow path along its middle 
marked the site of the road which led to the court-yard of the Great Temple, 
The road was originally covered by a vaulted roof extending as far as the bank 
of the LIMjdn, but only a few feet of it, at the western end, was in situ at the 
beginning of this century. The court-yard was open only in front of the temple, 
and covered a snaall area having a stone paviKon in the centre, and four small 
tombs. Thus the mound was nnintermpted all round, and enclosed a patch of 
low land of the form of the letter T j the upright stem of which was represented 
by the road, and the top Ibe by the court-yard. 

When the mound was first brought to this condition is not known, but 

at the beginning of the last century it was very 
much in the same state in which it was found by 
Buchanan-Hamilton; for it was about that time that one of the abbots of 
the monastery cleared a portion of the north-east corner of it for a cemetery, and 
appropriated to Hindu usage an ancient temple standing right on the mound. 
This temple is situated close to the Great Temple, and in stylo is a miniature 
representation of it. It has been built with bricks of the same size and make as 
we find in the Great Temple, and cemented with clay. Originally it was, 

I think, two-storeyed, of which the lower storey lies buried in the mound j but 
I did not excavate round the base of it to ascertain the fact. The portion now 
visible measures 36 feet 5 inches In height on a base of 15 feet 9 inches 
by 15 feet 3 inches. The chamber inside is 5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 10 
inches by 11 feet 2 inches, having a vaulted roofing formed of a pointed Gothic 
arch. It was probably plastered in the same way as the Great Temple j if so, 
the plastering has since entirely peeled off. It was not provided with a porch. Its 
presiding divinity is Tdrd Devi, but ** the image which has been selected,^’ says 
Buchanan-Hamilton, ** in place of having the form of T^rd, on© of the most 
hideous of the female destructive powers, represents a mild-looking prince standing 
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on a throne supported by eoTen Buddhaa.”(«) The image wfis evidently dug out 
of the mound, and is that of Padmapd^i, one of the principal Bodhisattvas, holding 
in his left hand a lotna-stalk with a fuUy blown lotus on its top, and having a rampant 
lion by his side. The figures on the throne are not of Buddhas, nor of supporters of 
the throne, but of pious ascetics. (Plato XX, Fig. 1.) The appearance, style, and make 
of the temple, leave no doubt in my mind of its having been built at an early age, 
and being one of the several minor temples noticod by Hiouen Thsang. The 
hlahants of the last century erected several bnildings, but they never attempted 
anything like the reproduction of-the old style; and, judging from what they have 
left behind, were not capable of doing any work of the kind. The temple 
stood there deserted, forsaken, and dilapidated, and they appropriated it to their own 
use by giving it and its presiding image new names. In doing so they did not even 
take the trouble to change the image, or bring to light the inhumed portion of the 
temple by removing the rubbish around its Imse. It should be added, however, that 
one of the Tdntric divinities of the Buddhists is named Tdri, and there is nothing to 
show that the temple wus not originally designed for that divinity. In either case it 
affords a curious instance of confounding of the sexes. But human credulity in 
religions matters is so overpowering that it is enough to bUndfold people’s eyes even to 
the extent of rendering them unfit to mark the differences between male and female 
figures. In the two Gayds I have met with at least a dosen instances of this kind. 

In front of the last, and at a distance of about 150 fi^i, there is a second 


Dcrf# Tenpte temple, sJso built by a Mahant, but of a very modest 

character, comprising two square chambers, the front 
one of which never had a roof, and neither any plastering, except on the 
cornice of the inner chamber. The presiding divinity of the sanctum is known 
by the name of V^fSvarl Devi, the goddess of speech; but, as in the last case, ‘^the 
image placed in it was dug from the ruins, and in its new name no attention has been 
paid to its sex, as it represents an armed male” (5). The figure is that of Vajra^ 
P^, seated on a throne; he has one foot bent across on the seat, an% the other 

-I. Aa.tic 8«i«ty,'I,p.45. In ■ Twlrm iif*' tb« vdMeriW « 

ort, blne^mpkxioped, fl^m^kwking fcaule, wiili Icag nutted Eiir, •tandiog on • corpw with tho light foot 
.n .1 t * loiidfr, nod hoIdlofA brood fwiord, • lotiu, • pbllor contoiniag hnQMn sow, 

(fr) ibid, ciL 
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haneittg down and resting on a f«iU*bIown lotus. The right Jiand of the figuttj 
holds an uplifted sword, and the left a lotus^stalk. On the head of tho figure 
there was n amall hnage of Buddha, but it has been broktm off. On each side of 
the figure there is, on tho background, & miniature Chaitya. (Plate XXXIf, 
fig. 2.) The front room contains in its centre a circular dab of chlorite 5 feet 9 
inches in diameter and 6 inches in thickness, carredin a complicated mystic pattern. 
(Plate XLIII, fig, 4.) It will be described in detail further on. 

The north-cast, the south, and the west rides of tho mound were studded with 
huts; but the north side was perfectly unoccupied. Tho enclosure round the building, 
was found by General Cunniugham, when he visited the place in 1S6I-62, to be very 
much in that state, as shown on tho ground-plan attached to his first report, and 

reproduced on a reduced scale on Plato cicept the pillars and the plinth, which 
were then not visible. 

In IS64 Major Mead was employed by Government, on the recommend¬ 
ation of General Cunningham, to carry on excavations 
round the temple, and then the plinth and the pillars 
were first brought to light. The results arrived at by Major Mead have been 
thus summarised by jnm: “On the north and west fronts I found that the 
external walls of the tolatform were modern, and apparently not founded on the 
original solid ground, but in the mud aoil which has accumulated. 

‘^In front of tho temple I found that the court-yard was paved with a granite 
floor 34 feet in width, and the whole length of the (eastern) front of the temple, 
which terminates under a oat-stone moulded plinth, which no doubt carried some sort 
of ornamental fence dividing off this inner court from the exterior (see basalt plinth 
in the accompanying plan, Plate IV, plan No. 1. (The 34 feet must be measured 
from the doorway of the entrance hall B, as the width of pavement from the actual 
outer walls of N.N. is only 17 feet h'om the basalt plinth. The granite pavement 
also extends beyond tins plinth as far as the brick archway attributed to Amora 
Sifuha Sauvira.) 

“ The eastern external trench running in front of this archway from south to north 
yielded a conrideiable quantity of masonry in ri'fu, aad large numbers of handsomely- 
carved model stiipas, of which some hundreds of specimens have been disinterred 
by our eicavationBi I consequently enlarged the trench here to above 20 feet in 
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width, and cndeavouied to trace these walls, which turned out to be the lower 
portions of four nuall single cell temples or shrines, the upper portions of which 
are gone. In one of the most complete, the stone door-frame of which still stands, 
we found in place, and on its original pedestal, a statue of Buddha in the usual 
seated position (perfect, except the head, which is broken off and missingj of rather 
more than life-size. On tlie pedestal of this %ure, and on the base of the statue, 
are two Hnes of inscription in good order. • • Here we found a bronie beU 

of nearly hemispherical shape, about 10 inches in diameter, and part of some 
bronze ornament, representing, I fancy, the head of a peacock. 

« Of the four internal trenches, that along the southern face of the temple has 
been cxcaTated. It has exposed the southern basement of the teniplo, which is 
singularly perfect and handsome, although entirely in plaster. • • Here we 
obtained the corroded remains of two or three small bronze trumpets, • ♦ and 
about 28 feet from the south-west cornet of tho temple this trench disclosed a 
broken pillar and rail of what in your instructions you term the Bhuddhist railbg. 
“On seeing this I decided • • to toko the intomal westein trench along 

the line of this raUiug, and doing so. 1 found the railing still aU along in place, 
except that every post bad been broken off just above the insertion of the lowest 
rail, save only the two at an opening in the middle opposite the holy peepul tree. 

The two pillars standing are nearly perfect, with carving on two adjacent sides in 
view of the usual mortice holes ”{a). 

I visited the place, on the invitation of Major Mead, at the close of 1863, 

I prepared a rongh ground-plan which appeared 
in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal{JJ. It was, however, not so 
full as those which have been prepared by General Cunningham, particularly the one 
made after a second visit to the place in 1871, and with Major Mead’s working plans 
before him(<f). Both his plans I reproduce for the sake of easy reference and 
comparison. (Plate IV, plans Nos. 1 & 2.) The General’s first plan was, I presume, 
produced after the completion of Major Mead’s excavations, i.e. four years after the 


(a) Apa d Cann ipghMi'B ArotuDoIapoi) Smrej B«part, m, pp. 

(«■> Voi. xxxiir. p. m. 

(e> Arck SuTT. BFpoct ior 1871-70, plata IXV. 
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General's report was written and published in the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, as otherwise the indications of the sites of the pillars and the plinth become 
inexplicable. The second is defective, as it omits the ancient arch the modern 

samAdhs which existed in 1861, and still exist, and could not have disappeared in 1871. 
It is erroneous, too, as it represents at the south-east comer of the temple a flight of 
steps which did not exist at the time, and never could have existed, I examined the 
place very carefully, but could find no trace whatever of the ground before the 
wall of the terrace ever having borne the end of a staircase. The wall itself, though 
decayed, is still in such a state of preservation as to leave no doubt in one’s mind 
about its age. It is decorated with plinth mouldings, niches flanked with attached 
columns, and a frieze formed of garlands pendant from lion-heads, which are the 
continuations and exact counterparts of similar ornaments on the south side. The 
plastering on the ornaments bore unmistakeable marks of having been repaired as 
often as the other ports, and therefore must be of the some age with the rest of the 
building. I peeled off the plaster in several.places, and pulled out some of the bricks 
of the wall, but could nowhere see any sign of the wall ever having been perforated 
for the admission of a flight of steps. It is impossible to believe that after the removal 
of the steps the wall was repaired and restored to its original condition, and the gradual 
degeneracy of the ornaments produced by repeated coats of plaster was imitated at 
the time of closing the perforation; and it would be vain to speculate on what 
existed before the terrace as it now stands was built. General Cutuiiugham does not 
represent the stairs in his 6rst plan, hut has in its place the broken stump of a wall, 
which I have no reason to believe ever ejxisted j certainly there was no trace of it 
when I visited the place in 1863, and again in September last. 1 fancy the stairs 
on the left side have been drawn to preserve the relative symmetry of the front. 
Unquestionably ancient Indian builders were very particular in this respect j but 
as the stairs on the right aide did not form an element in the original plan of the 
builder of the terrace, its counterpart on the left was not at all needed. Looking to 
its style,—so modem and so unlike everything else about the temple,^the presumption 
/ • is that the flight of steps on the right side was built either by the Burmese Embassy 
of the 14th century, or in the last century by one of the JIahants of the Ma{h, 
to provide an easy passage for the Hindu pilgrims wishing to visit the Bod hi 
tree, without subjecting them to enter the porch of a heterodox shrine, and 
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not by the are^t of tho temple. The bnUdor of the new etaira did not at 

About symmetry and. 


Jertheeheiter of a plum-tree growing on tho ruined wall 
The modem name of thm figure is Sdvitrf Deyf, the wife of tho eun-god. (Plato 
XXXII, fig. 3,) It aflTords another fJiitance of the confounding of the seies. The 

present abbot of the Monastery has laid the foundatibn of a email temple over this 
figure, I 


‘ The outer wall, marked W., on the north side, la said by General Cunningham 
to be a modem addition, built right against the old wall. This remark,'however, is 
only partially correct. The plinth and the foundations ate old, and only the super¬ 
structure m new. The angles in the walla shown at the south-west and the north¬ 
west corners of the temple are a little out of scale. The breadth of the platform 
on the west side was the same as on the north and the south sides. This baa been 

shown by the dotted line put by me on the plan, all beyond that line being 
modem. 


With the few esceptiona abovo noted, General Cunningham’s plans are 
Chin^M pwdneed hj retent representations of the condition of the ground 

Buxme^e excATAtioDj. j .it m ” 

round tho Great Temple as seen in leCl, 1863, and 
18TL Most of the salient points in the plans were, however, missing when 
I visited the place in September last. Certain Burmese gentlemen, deputed 
by His Majesty the King of Bumiah, arrived at Buddha Gayd at the beginning 
of 1877, and with the sanction of the Mahant, who la the present owner of the 
Great Temple and the surrounding ground, carried on demolitions and excavations 
round the temple which in a manner swept away most of the old land-marts. The 
remains of the vaulted gateway in front of the temple had beeu completely demolished, 
and the place cleared out and levelled. The stone pavilion over the Buddhapad had 
been dismantled, and its materials cast aside on a rubbish mound at a distance. The 
granite plinth beside it had been removed. The sites of the chambers brought to 
light by Major Mead had been cleared out. The drain pipe and gargoyle which 
marked the level of the granite pavement had been destroyed. The foundations 
of the old buildings noticed by Hiouen Thsang amund the Great Temple had been 
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excavated for Jiriolis, and filled up with rubbiah. The revetment wall round 


to 


levelled and surrounded by a now wall. It is much 
attention of the authorities was not drawn to the subject when the Burmese 
gentlemen first came to the place, and no means were devised to regulate and 
control their action. Had this been done, advantage might have, heen taken of 
their excavations to trace and identify most of those temples, topes, and other 
structures mentioned in Buddhist writings and in the travels of tlie Cliinese 
pilgrim, and tliereby to throw much new light on the history of Boddhism and of 
Buddha. This opportunity has now been lost. The Burmese gentlemen were 
doubtless very pious and enthusiastic in the cause of their religion, but they were 
working on no systematic or traditional plan. They wore ignorant of the true history 
of their faith, and perfectly innocent of all knowledge of architecture and the require^ 
ments of archoeology and history; and the mischief they have done by their mis¬ 
directed zeal has been serious. 


The appearance of the place, aa seen by me in September last, is shown 

idditioiis tud dt^ntioiiB mjid« “ shaded by wavj* lines were still 

hj Lhe Bunoeiit dnbMsj-. covered by rubbish heaps, which had not then been 

touched by the Burmese gentlemen. Within these surrounding heaps of rubbish 
is shown the enclosing wall (a a) built by them. It measures internally 236 feet 
from east to west, and 218 feet 6 inches &om the north to the south. It is 
four feet three inches in thickness, and seven feet six inches in height. At 
the middle o£ each side there is a gateway, 10 feet 10 inches in breadth, 
flanked by pillars five feet square (Plate XVII): at the comers there are also 
similar pillars. The outer face of the wall Is perfectly plain, but on the sides facing 
the (^reat Temple on the east, the north-east, and the south-east, a row of niches have 
been made for the reception of the sculptures which had been eohumed from the 
mounds. On the south-west, the west, and the north-west sides, no niches have been 
attempted; bat fragments of carved stones, mostly friezes formed of four or five 
tiers of miniature figures of Buddha, have been built in in a line along the whole 
length. The total number of niches exceeds a hundred, the niches in front being the 
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so made to contain several large figures. The figures are more or less muti¬ 
lated, but in some cases attempts have been made to restore etucco-mado heads and 
hands and feet on stone torsos. The addirions are fr^btfully ugly, and utterly 
incoagmous. In front of the pillars of the eastern gate on the inside some alto- 



to the trunk road to Calcutta: it has also been provided ivith a pair of 
wood doors. 

Tho Rihbish beaps on tho area endored within the® wall, W boon partly 

of tbc removed and partly spread out so as to raise the level 

several feet. The dmin-pipo and 
^goyle, which were noticed by me in 1863, showed exactly the slope and 
, Wei of the court-yard in front of the Great Temple i but aa they have been 
removed, and the position of the granite pavement over them considerably 
altered, it is only by secondary evidence that the original level of the couit-yard 
can now be determined. This evidence, however, is not unsatisfactory. None 
will question the fact that when the Great Temple was built its floor stood above 
the level of the court-yard. The reverse, however, now appears to be the case. 
The granite pavement, as now set, stands four feet seven inches above the level 
of the pavement of the temple, and steps have been provided for easy descent from 
the court-yard into the sanctuary. This would show that the level of the court¬ 
yard has been raised at least four feet six inches, and that without providing for 
the difference which must have existed between the level of the temple-floor and 
that of the court-yard. Ordinarily the difference between the floor o£ a temple 
and the terraced court-yard around it is not great; and if we take it to have 
been one foot in the case of the Great Temple, its court-yard must originally 
have stood five feet six inches below its present level And this is exactly what is 
indicated oy the evidence of the plinth of the temple and of some of the pillars, 
still iM si^w, of a stone railing which surrounded it. At first sight the plinth of the 
south side of the temple appears to be completely above ground as it now stands; 
but on digging by its side I came to a series of longitudinal plain mouldings canying 
the plinth down to four feet below the level of the ground; and the gound there 
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the two lower bars, and in two others the low 
the pillars were five inchea IkIdw- 



leir oases 


was nearly a foot below the level of the present granite pavement This would 
indicato a rise of five feet above the old level of the court-yard. Again, in carry* 
ing on excavations on the south side along the line where the stone railing ori¬ 
ginally stood, I came upon five pillars in situ hearing in position, in one instance, 

ie, 

^fheBei tti'v.-^ilfe'Sp^w^RHnPflDWiw t 

were five feet five inches below the ground-level. On the north side the rail-posts, 
which were disenterred by Major Mend and left in position, were five feet six inches 
below the level of the ground on that side. These posts are no longer traceable, 
but the plinth of the Great Temple is on this siio buried as deep as on the 
opposite side, showing clearly that the ground has been raised over five feet six 
inches. The slight difierences noticed above on ibe difierent sides are due to 
inequalities of the ground-level, and to the Tneasurenients having been made from the 
nearest ground-level, and not with reference to any fixed datum. 

The area enclosed within the new walls is about two-thirds of the space which 
formed the enciente of the enclosure described by Hiouen Thsang (anfij p, 52), and 
must include the sites of several of the temples and stupas noticed by Mm. As those 
structures had either crumbled down by gradual decay, or been knocked down by 
inimical hands, producing the heaps of rubbish which have now been partly 
removed aud partly levelled, their foundations must have been, in sttu; and had 
proper care been taken during the progress of the excavations, it would have been 
easy to determine their exact sites. But the opportunity has been lost. The foun¬ 
dations have been dug out for bricks, and all traces of the ancient buildings have 
been swept away, except of three. 

The first of the three exceptions is a small temple on the right hand side of the 

northern gate, close by the wall. Its spire alone had 
fallen down, hut the rest, when seen by roe, was entire, 
.standing buried in rubbish. Its chamber was a square of 3 J feet, with walls four feet 
thick. The fioor of the chamber was five feet above the present ground-level, and 
this fact induced me to believe that it was built on made earth at a compara¬ 
tively late date j hut the bricks used are of the old type, large and flat, with well- 
smoothed edges and sides, very like modem one-foot tiles. The cement used in 
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bttilding tlii« temple^ as in other ancient and mediaeval buildings of thia place, is 
clay, but the bricks being ground down and smoothed to fit on each other Tory 
accurately, very little of it was needed, and the layers of tt, as wo now see them, 
are extremely thin. When first brought to light, the chamber of the temple 
contained several carved stones heaped together, none in aituj sliowing that it had 
been forsaken as a place of woisbip before it was buried under rubbish. 

To the south-west of this temple, at a distance of *ab(ni# 3<J, feet, there Is a 


Villir&of Cobtempl^tioo. 


stylobate about 60 feet loDg^ running from oast to weet. 
At first sight I mistook it for a foundation, as its upper 
surface was flush with the ground; but on digging by ita side I found tho southern 
or outer face of it was moulded into longitudinal bands to the depth of five 
feet, showing clearly that the original level of the ground here, as every¬ 
where round the Great Temple, was over five feet lower. The mouldings 
were bold and well developed with plaster. The northern or inner face of the 
stylobate was, as was to be expected, plain and implaatered. On the top of 
this wall I found the bases of four large columns. Two of these bad only 
the base*tile or plinth and the torus, one only the base-tile, and the last a portion 
only of the base-tile. The tiles were squares of four feet six inches a side, and six 
inches deep, and the torus with two fillets 10 inches deep and four feet in diameter. 
All these members were made of stone ashlars, fixed ivith Hme cement and iron 
clamps. Or the top of one of tho bases there w^ stone ashlars of the first layer 
of a column. The diameter of this layer was three feet and eight inches; and with a 
height of eight diameters, the column must have measured twenty nine feet four 

inches. The inter columnar space was six feet. Between the last two bases there 

■* 

was space enough to show that there must have been two more to form a hexastylo 
colonnaded verandah. The columns would at first sight appear to have formed 
the southern facade of a magnificent chaidtry, such as are now so often seen, 
though with pillars of other designs, in Southern India, and whore the Scriptures are 
funded to large and devout congregations, Tho foundations, however, of three 
this structure, and probably of a portion of the length of the side brought 
tving been dug out, and the whole ground being newly-laid rubbish, 
1 c^^l ^■scertain its exact sixe, nor make out whether it was a chaultry with 

all its a ^^B^ded, or only a veramlab in front of a Yihira. The site it occupies 
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Is the same aa that on which, at the time o£ Hiouen Thsang, stood a VihAra, whence 
Buddha, immediately after attaining perfection, ia said to have continued to look at 
the Tree of Knowledge for seFen days. It may very reasooahly be inferred, therefore, 
that the columns belonged to that VihAra, and formed its south eta verandah. 
Anyhow, the building was an ancient one, and of csonsiderable importance; though 
of course not of the time of Buddha. 


To the west of the fast, I came upon the foundations of two wails running 
from north to south, but I could not ascertain what was the character of the super* 
structure whish they sustained. 

To the east of the pUuth aforesaid the Burmese workmen brought to light 

throe solid masonry mounds with rounded tons, and a 

Tomba. _ ^ * ' 

small door-like framing on one aide. The frames were 

15x 12 inches, and the mounds thcmselFes four feet in height, with a diameter of 

five feet. These ore evidently tombs over the graves of some saintly personages 

whose names have been lost in obEvion by the lapse of time. 

The space from, the laat of the tombs to the wall on^he east has been so 

thoroughly ploughed up for bricks, that no trace of any 
ancient building can be found in it. This remark also 
appEes to the whole of the area on the south and the west sides of the 
Great Temple. Bat close by the eastern gate there is, on the right hand 
side, a peculiarly ugly-looking chamber with four sloping roofe, and a high 
plinth, built about the end of the last century, over the mortal remains of the third 
and the fourth Mahants of the monastery. In the centre of the chamber there is a 
lingauj, which is daily worshipped hy one of the SonnyAsia of the math. The 
building looks like the first attempt to immitate In brick and mortar an ort^nary 
Indian four-roofed hut, and if the principle laid down hy Mr, Fergusson about 


calculating the period of transition from woodwork to masonry could be brought 
to bear on this case, the conclusion would be that the mason’s art must have been 
introduced into Buddha Gayd in the middle of the last century, 

Nearly opposite to the last monument fterearo, on the left hand side of 
way, three small buildings in a line (Plate VI) j two of these with sIopinfl|H9ir 
the counterparts of the last, bat with very low plinths. Tie central ona^^^Sffed, 
and has in front of it a verandah supported on nine four-aided of 
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stone. The westernmost bailding is tlie sarnddh of Mabddeva, the second, and the 
next that of Chaitan, the third, mahant. The last ia called Pancha or the temple 

of the five Pdndava brothers. It contains a standing female figure holding a lotus 
stalk; ^ seated figures of Buddha in meditation, with one hand resting on tlie lap 
and the other stretched on the knee; and three standing figures of the same person^, 
age—^all ranged against the wall. This bnllding measures 15x1^ feet, the other two 
15X1^ feet each. None of these has any architectural pretension or historical value; 
but the pillars inserted in the verandah of the second were originally the uprights of 
a stone railing set up by the Emperor A/loka round a temple, or a stdpa, which he had 
built on the spot on which stands the Great Temple. 

The stoift rail posts first noticed by General Cunningham (a), and Eubse<|hent1y 

traced ih stht by Major Mead (p. 63) have been 
Stone^niiing itoiite, either removed or buried under rubbish. But from 

the few still in position, though under cover, and tho ample details preserved 
by General Cunningham, it ia not difficult to trace the position they occupied 
round the Great Temple. On the north and the south they stood at a distance 
of 19 feet six inches firom the base of the terrace of the temple. On the west 
their distance from the new revetment wall lately built by the Burmese gentlemen 
is 10 feet six inches. On the east no trace of a railing has yet been found; but 
there is no reason to doubt that there was one, which probably stood at the edge 
of the granite pavement in front of the Great Temple, that is, at a distance of 
about 40 feet, or close by the east of the modem Pancha Pdndu temple. In 
lieu of it, between the first and the second samddhs, Major Mead found a massive 
\ plinth of basalt which stretched right across from the north to the south 
failing (p. 02); but General Cuaninghain very correctly blinks that "it must have 
been added many centuries afterwards, as the granite ftoor on which it stood was 
just two feet above the level of tho granite floor of the togiple, and of the brick floor 
of the plinth of the surrounding railing. ” (ft) This basalt plinth was probably the 
jremaina of a stone wall set up by Purnabrahma, king of Mogadha, soon after the 
destruction of the Bodhi tree by ^^fiuka. It has since been removed, and the 
eraiute pavement raised to a height of four feet six inches above tho level 




(nt) Areh. Sorr. fi«poirt, 1. p. I. 
Ibid, VpJ. HI, p. 90. 
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of tho floor ot tho temple. On plete V the rite whieh the tiilieg had occapied 

ha. been md.eated by dotted lino,, and thri of the ba«lt plinth by detached 
lines- 

Thoraaing,.,of the n.„aJBbnddhi.t type, formed of a eerie, of qnadmngnlar 
StoBe-nilue—it. lie., piilora, ranged on a moulded plinth, and bearing three 

, . Hnes of elliptical bara, and a beavyeoping. Someof 

the raJ-post. and rails were of granite, othem of .andrione; but they were all of 
t e same pattern, and carted and decorated in the «ime riyie. « On the Mndstone 
nnls, .ay. Gene^ Cunnin^am, as indeed might bo eapeeted, the workmanship 
» smoker and the detail, of the lotu, flower, more minnte, than on the granite 
r m length of the sandstone rails, 2 feet 10 inches, i, also greater than 
thnt of the gramto rails, which are only 2 feet 7 inchc. long. Asgranitcisa 
.t^^rmaterralthan sandstone, the granite mils onght to have bcea longer than 
the others. The piUam vary from Ilf to 14 inches in breadth, and a, the rails 

2^7 “^^ 0 ’r"’"° “ * io the interval., as for instance 

..che^ anddfeet amches" W. General Cenninglmm aoconnta for these dUferenci 

by saying perhaps the diflerenee is simply due to the different donor. • one 
^ve In. order to tome looelmston. for granite pillars, another gave his order to 
the masons of a different sandstone ,carry, where the lengths of the measare, 
may have been shghtly different, althongh the names were the same.” fo) This is 
Wer,notin ktopfog with the conolnsionhe has elsewhere come to, that Z 
aifo ^ arected by the Empewir Afoka. I think this eondnslouto be the right one- 

2 2 r ■>^»« to Afferent 

s of <!iif«rent material,./ 

L one sandstone bar, now J 

tno iadjan Museum^ mea^ntin^ iT d** in i 7 iii 

to * ^ ^ in iepfifth, and aiiotWr l - 

mfr^noe would Im ri.., under the eircumsta^c;., UieTfflto fete 11 

the siao. Indian workmen are even now very indifferent in thia resneol and 

1 is not too much to suppose that they wore equally if not more ’ r 
thousand years ago. 2 “y. ■> not more so, two 


t 
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The length of the rails and the breadth of the posts being different, it is 

lUil,posfj-UiM numUt ud i“P08sihle to Calculate the exact numl>er of raU-posls 
riia»et«T. which originally existed round the Great Temple. 

At present there are 33 pillm attached to the verandah of the Mahant's 
residonco in the tna^h; nine in the verandah of the second samddh j four 
ia *ifu buried on the sonth side of tbo Great Temple; two on tKo west aide, 
two on the north, and fragments of three or four lying on the rubbish mound 
round the temple, making a total of 52 or 53. These, however, would not nearly 
sufEce for a complete railing round the Great Temple. General Cunningham 
says“ Taking the distance of the two western pillars from the wall of the terrace 
as the correct line of the western railing, and that of the south-east pillars as tho 
correct line of the southern railing, 1 calculate that there were 37 pillars on each 
of the north and the south faces, with an outside length of 145 feet, and 12 pillars 
on each half of the western side between the comer pillar and the middle opening. 
This will give an outside breadth of LQS feet;, with a total of 94 pillars, of which 
I have inj'self seen 43* But if, as we may reasonably suppose, there was a simitar 
railing and otiening on the eastern side, the number of pillars would he 
increased to 113, and the wholo circuit of the railing outside would havo In^i^ 
oOefeet”(a). - ** 

These results do not quite accord with what I have arrived at. The datum on 
the south side is unquestionable, so is that on the west side. There is no reason 
to suppose that the distance of the railing from the temple on the north side was 
otherwise than what it is on the south side; and on the east the margin of the 
granite pavement may he fairly accepted as the site of the rail on that side. Now', 
the temple w'ith its terrace measures 75 feet 8 inches from south to' noitb, and 
the distance from the hose of tho terrace to the plinth of the Tailing being 19 feet 
6 inches, the total length of the railing required from north to south would he 
114 feet 8 inchesj inside measurement, or 117 feet outside measurement. The 
present length of the terrace from east to west is 105 feet 8 inches, and Ute two 
rail posts in 9 ifu on the west side are 10 feet 6 inches distant from it. On the east 
side it extended to between 38 and 40 feet from the base of the porch. The total 
length therefore would be 105 feet 8 inches X 10 feet 0 inches X 38 = 154 feet. 

(ill Irch- SiiiT, Eeport, ToL III;, p* 
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Thi$ would gire a circoit of 537 feet 4 iuches instead of 506 feet. Now, 
if the average length of rails be accepted at 2 feet 10 inches, and the average 
brcadtli of the posts at one foot, it would require 41 pillars to oomptete the length 
and 27 pillars to complete tlio breadth, allowing the corner pillars of the length to 
supply the place of thoso of the breadth. This would give a total of 136 pillars. 
Out of this, however, we must deduct some pillars for passages. It is unquestionable 
that there was a large opening or passage on the east side; and, judging from the 
character and disposition of Buddliist rails in other parte of India, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that there were similar passages on the other sides. Hiouen 
I'bsang does not describe the railiiig in detail; but he says the outer wall 
had a gateway in the middle of each of its four sides, facing the cardinal 
points; and the presumption is strong that there were corresponding passages 
across the roiling. Omitting two pillars for each of these passage, or an open¬ 
ing of over 10 feet, the total would be 128. On the other hand, I suspect, from 
n circumstance mentioned by General Cunningham, that thero were subsidiary 
lines projecting from the main hues, and forming small enclosures either on the 
cutside or on the inside. 

At the south-west comer General Ounningham found “ one pillar beyond the line 
of junction of the basalt plinth which runs from south to north. This one pillar, 
however, was a c<^m€r one, as it has socket-boles for rails on three sides. The 
fourth side to the east is occupied with a sculpture in high relief of two females, 
one holding to a tree with the left arm and left leg, and the other seated on the 
ground and apparently supporting the right foot of the first. Both figures are 
clad from the waist to the knees in finely creased drapery, over which is seen the 
weU known bead-girdle*» («)■ I have not been able to trace this stone, but the 
description given of it fails to convince me that it was a comer post. I cannot 
make out how there can be socket-holes on three sides of a corner post. In a 
middle rail-post the socket holes are on opposite sides, and in a corner one on two 
adjoining aides; and the moment we put a rail-bar opposite to either of the socketed 
sides of a comer post, it ceases to be a terminal, and becomes a medial, one. And 
to aocoimt for the socket holes in the pillar under notice, I believe that there was 
a distinct set of pillars at some distance with similar sockets, and that rails projected 
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from these and formed a subsidiary enclosure. The space on the cast side was 
wide, and had ample room for a eubstdiaiy enclosure of the kind. 

There are two pillars, o&ch of which has mortices on two adjoining sides, and 
they were ttnqncstionably taken from the comers of the railing. They show the cor¬ 
ner pillars did not differ much in size and character from the medial ones. Whether 
pillars on the sides of the passages were uniform with the rest, or of a larger size and 
more elaborate workmanship, I cannot say, ns I have seen no pillar with socket holes 
on one side only. At Bhilsd, Aniardvatl, Bardhat, and elsewhere, it was usual to have 
highly-carved magnificent structures over the gateways, and, by a parity of reasoning, 
we should espeet something like them at Buddha Oayd; bnt if such things ever 
existed there, they are no longer traceable. 

The area between these railings and the Great Temple was originally 
left perfectly clear for the faithful to walk about freely, and to perform that all- 
important act of Buddhist womhip, circumambulation from the right side, without 
which due respect to sacred objects could not be duly evinced j and even now the 
only structures within the area are the mean-looking, bam-like samddhs described 
above. The area was originally paved with bricks on the south, the west, and the 
north sides, and with Hags of granito on the east. The brick fiooring is now buried 
five feet deep under rubbish. The pavement on the east was first raised to a height 
of two feet above the level of the pavement of the temple, and this was probably done 
at the time when the temple was repaired by the Burmese in the J4th century, 
ft has now been raised two feet six inches more. 

On the eastern edge of the granite pavement there was at one time a line of 
^ ^ small cells—little square ebawhers—^with perfectly plain 

walls, several of which were brought to light by Major 
Mead, and four of them were shown by mo in the plan published by mo iu 
1864 (a)i They were probably intended for the dwelling of monks, when the 
larger monasteries in the neighbourhood had fallen into ruiiij they were so 
plain that they could not have been meant for templea. They could not have 
existed when the railing on the east aide was in st'fti. One of the chambers contained 
a large figure of Buddha with an inscription in the Gupta character, a copy of which 
was taken by me. The figure is missing now. It must have been transferred to the 
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cell from one of the larger temples wlion that struetupe was destroyed. It ia not at 
all Jiltely that so large a statue was originally designed for so mean-looking a cell. 

1 now come to the central Grreat Temple. Hiouen Tlisang describes it thus:_ 

To the east of the tree of knowledge there is a Vilulra from 160 -to 170 feet in 

Great Templft Hioaen Thims'* P^^cesOn oach sido. It 13 built 

deimption. bricfcspiaatercd with chunom. It represents niches 

disposed in tiers, which contain each a statuette of Buddha in gold. The four sides of 
the walls are covered with admirable sculptures, in some places by chaplets of pearls, and 
in some places by images of Riahis, It is sumnounted on the top by an amalaka of gilt 
copper. On the east side was afterwards constructed a pavilion of two storeys, the 
roofs of which are sloping and ranged in three tiers. I’he beams and the columns, 
the doors and the windows, are ornamented with carvings in sdver and gold, and set 
with pearls and precious stones. The deep chambers and the mysterious halls 
communicate with each other and with others by three doom. On the loft and the 
right, sides of the outer gateway there are two large niches. That on the left eontaius 
a statue of Avalokitelvara Eodhisattva, and that on the right that of Maitreya 
Uodhisattva, These statues are cast m silver, and arc nearly ten feet in height ” (a). 

'J’he temple may be described under four heads, via. first, the temple proper; 
second, the terrace round it; third, the porch; and fourth, the Bodhi tree on the terrace. 

The Temple proper is nearly a square in the ground-plan, measuring, 

according to General Cuniiiughnm, 43 feet 8 inches 

Tli& Tptnple proper. ^ ^ ^ 

by 47 feet 3 incliesj eiidoamg a chamber whicfi 
TV!i^ Originally a cube of about 22 feet* Ife preheat length from the pave- 
ment to the highest point in the ceiling is 22 feet 1 inch; but having ^ 
been built on two aides tlie floor now measures 20 feet 7 inches by 13 feet., 
The length of the room is cut oS to the extent of 6 feet 9 inches by a stoui 
platform, leaving a length of 14 feet 10 inches for the area in front of ii 
The measuring tape, tested by a good plotting scale which I had with me, appearel 
correct, and yet repeated ineastirements showed the results to be different frohi 
what General Cunningham had arrived at. His measurements are, length 20 feet 

3 inches, breadth 12 feet 8 inches, distance from front wall to platform 

4 feet. Those differences are, 1 beheve, due to the Burmese gentlemen ha^'ing 
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peeled off tlie old plastering, wliich waa thick and aet off with niches on the walla, 
and a check pattern decoration under the ceiling, and aul>$tituted a thin coat of 
chunam plaster. j nicasurementa give to the walla a thickness of 14 feet. 

The body of Indian temples is nsually a cube, and the spire rises from 11 to 
2| times tho aide of the cube; but in this instance the height of the body is about 
one>fourth less than its length, and over it the spire rises to nearly lour times the 
height, making a total height of 160 feet, Or with the pinnaelo orer it, now lost, 
hut seen by Hiouen I'lisang, 170 feet. 

The doorway of this temple is placed on the east side and measures 6' 4" in 
breadth, forming, with the depth of the wall, a Testibulo 6' 4* by 10* 4.** The 
door-frame is formed of stone bars of a reddish grey colour, and over it there is u 
cross bar of grey-coloured stone forming a strong hyperthcreon (Plate XYI)- Then 
follows a blocking course of considerable tbickness, and the space over it was left open, 
the sides first rising upright, hut at a greater distanee from each other than the 
width of the doorway, and then approaching each otlier so as to form a triangular 
slit of large dimensions. The opening was produced by the gradual corbelling 
of the walls froai tho two sides, wbicli gave to the sides the appearance of 
reversed flights of steps, each step being three bricks deep. Tho two sides met at 
the top in a point (Plato XV). This shows the outKne of the true Indian 
horizontal arch to perfection. It is said that this space was left open for the 
purpose of allowing the light at dawn to fall on the presiding divinity of tho 
temple. “ This feature of ihe eastern face of the building,*’ says General Cun¬ 
ningham, “ would have been purposeless if it had not been Intended to throw 
the sun’s light to the sanctum of the temple over the roof porch, and thus to 
illuminato every moruing the figure which was the great object of worship. 
The some aTrangement was adopted in the great Cliaitya eaves of Central and 
Western India, and it is difficult to see w'hat other purpose this tall rent in the 
face of the building could probably have served ” (a). How far this is true 
1 know not, but the orientalUation of Indian temple-doorways is generally ascribed 
to this object. It was likewise the case w4th the Druids, and the remains of their 
sacred structures in Europe show that they invariably had their principal entrances 
on the east side. This was also the case in ancient Greece, for, with the 
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exception of tho tcDiplo of Apollo JEpicufius of Pbigolm m AxcBdis^ &11 hor princi¬ 
pal fanes stood with their porticoes facing the east. There is reason therefore to 
believe that the arrangement was so made that the ray of light which fell on a 
particular spot indicated the time of the day with great precision. I do not 
remember to have read in any Buddhist writing any explanation of the object of 


placing the door of a temple on the east side, and in small temples 1 find con¬ 
venience regulstos the position of the doorway; but in all the principal temples, 
both of the Hindus and the Buddhists, the doorway invariably occurs on the east 
side. The triangular opening over the doorway is in masonry monuments 
exceedingly rare. The only instance, besides that of Buddha Gayd, that has come 
to my notice is the Temple of Koneb, 14 miles to the south-west of Oay^, In 
Martin’s ‘Eastern India’ there is a woodcut of a native drawing of this temple/and 
Mr. Peppe has thus described it in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 

“ Passing through the village proper you come to tho temple mentioned by 



Buchanan, and of which a drawing is given in 
the first volume of ‘Martin’s India.’ Photograph 
No. 23 (Plate XII} is a view of the front of the 
building from the east, with the opening above 
the entrance leading into the upper chamber. 
Photograph No. 29 is a view from the south-west. 
The accompanying ground-pkn wilt give the 
reader some idea of its structure, and the section 
(woodcut No. l)(a) will show the superstructure 
with tho arched lower chamber and the interior 
recess over the entrance, which resembles that in 
the Bodh GayA temple. Nothing but mud has 
been used to cement the bricks, but the latter have 
been so well prepared that they fit together most 
accurately. There would seem to have been a 
coating of plaster on the outside, but this has 
neatly entirely disappeared. A porch bad been 
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added with au arched roof, bat it bos &Uen in. The onlj arch in the original 
building i$ that of the lower chamber^ which is pomtad ’’ (a}* 

As the temple affords a Tory striking illtistration of the peculiar leatvirc under 
notioe, I have reproduced a photograph of it from an original in the library of the 
Asiatic Society (Plate XVIlI). But for the details on the shafts which aredifrereatj 
it would well pass for a sketch ol the great temple of Buddba GayA. Indeed^ the 
Bimilitude is so close, that 1 was at first indneed to believe the one to be a copy of 
the other, and the terrace round the Buddha Gayd fane to be an afterthought; but 
on cutting through the roof of the terrace on the south side I found tlie body of tlio 
terrace to be of solid brickwork, which bonded with the body of the temple. 
This could not have been the case bad the terrace been added some time after the 
completion of the temple. The outer surface of the body of the temple would have in. 
that case also ^hown traces of some omameDtotion in keeping with what occurs on 
the shafi: of it. Nothing of the kind was, however, seen. Seeing, besides, that the 
terrace and the body of the temple were built in one piece at NAlandd, which 
General Cunningham takes to be the model of tho Buddha Gay A temple, 1 have had 
to give up mj idea. 

The southern facade of the Great Temple is now in a fair state of preser¬ 
vation. The present condition of its shaft is shown 
Tb« Soatliem in the annexed photograph (Plate Vfi), and the whole 

of the front, including the basement storey, has been reproduced in the restored 
drawing [Plate Vin(&)}. Tho surface of the shaft is broken by five broad 
bands running up the whole height, aud of these the central one is the broadest. 
The bauds are so arranged and diversified as not to obtrude on tlie eye. At the 
same time, by their perpendicular stylo, they so direct the attention of the observer 
as optically to add greatly to the height of tho building. Horizontally the 
btmds ore divided into niches, and each line of niches has tho appearance of a 
distinct storey, and of such storeys there are altogether eight. The storeys 
gradually recede inward as they rise, each forming a distinct stage; but the mould- 
iugs have been so arranged that instead of a succession of angles the outline appears 
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Q}) broken and digbttj arcbed, though Euch is not really the case. This is effected 
by the iiso, at the comer of erery storey, of a ribbed figure which corers the reced¬ 
ing angle, and adds greatly to the boanty of the stmeture. 

The central niche of the first storey abore the tenace Is the largest and most 
fully developed. It is lonned of two side-pilasters surmounted by a rich archi¬ 
trave and a peculiar pediment, which, in its highly-developed fiorid forro on the 
Orissa temples, I have described as a coat-of-arms. It is formed of an oblong block 
wdth tbe two sides scallr^ped, and bearing on the top two bars so as to form two 
steps on each side. The centre of the pediment has a circular cutting within which 
is placed a lotus fiower made of plaster. The pilasters are crowned with the ribbed 
domal capitals so well known in ancient Indian buildings under the name of amla 
fifd or emblic myrobalan, having a torus below and a tulip-shaped ribbed dome over 
it. The lost member bears on it a miniature representation of the pediment 
above noticed. Tlie entablature is formed of a series of four small niches, standing 
on a plain horizontal moulding. Within tlie niche thus formed there is a second 
of the same pattern, hut without the peculiar top-omament. Its architrave is a 
plain projecting slab, edged with what in European architecture is called the echinas 
ornament. The lower part of the niche is widened by a projecting ledge with a lotus- 
bud brocket underneath, and on it is a seated figure of Buddha engaged in meditation. 
The bands next to the central one have the lower part shaped like plinths, and on 
them there is on, each^de, a counterpart of the inner niche of the central one. 


Tbe ou^r, bau(| is not pierc^ with a i^he. but left entire m the form of a stout 
pilaster to gij^^^rmness and ■solidity-to t he^ ructure. The recesses between 
the bands axe also moulded into the fonu of mcbes, but their tops are modelled into 
trefoil arches, and their sides ore finished with a plain hand instead of^lasters. The 
niches on the right side of the central band have seated figure of Buddha as in the 
central one j hut those on the left have standing figures. Originally all these figures 
W'ere gilt; but they are so decayed that no trace of gilding can now be found on 
them. In the second storey the central niche is to a great extent covered by the 
pediment of the lower storey, but its upper part is fully developed. The side 
niches are counterparts of what occur in the first storey. The place of the outer 
pilaster is partially filled with the ribbed ornament described above. Tlie upper 
storeys are all repetitions of the second, except that the nt^bs are alternately left 
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yacant, or filled with trees, bouquets, and other floral devices. The ornaments and 
mouldings are more or less dilapidated, os shown in the annexed photograph 
(Plato VII}, but in the restored view (Plate VIII) they have been fully shown. 

The upper edge of the shaft is finished with a scries of four gradually receding 

horizontal plain mouldings, terminating in a flat 
roof. Prom the centre of the roof rises the pinnacle, 
of which the cylindrical neck alone is endre, the rest being more or less dilapi¬ 
dated. It comprised, besides the gullet, a scries of circular mouldings, a dome 
shaped like a ribbed melon, another series of flat mouldings, and a cylindrical core 
supporting a tee-shaped crown or kalasa. Iliouon Thsang says the ribbed dome 
was encased in copper and gilt; and the kalasa over it must have been of the same 
material; but it ia lost. The shape of the last I have, in the restored plate, copied from 
similar structures so abundantly to be seen in the model chaityas, of which thousands 
ore now lying about all along from Gayd to Buddha Gajd. Of course, I cannot 
positively afiSrm that this was the exact shape o>f the original kalasa; but knowing 
that it is a conventional ornament, and that the chaityas are only miniature repre¬ 
sentations of larger originals, I venture to think that 1 have mode a fair guess. It 
may be that 1 am mistaken in this assumption; but 1 cannot suggest any tiling which 
could even have the voucher of the miniatures. Mr. Fergusson says that the number 
of rings on the kalasa never did exceed nine; hut 1 have deposited in the Indian Museum 
specimens in which 11 to 14 such rings may be counted. In the smallest chaityas the 
number ia five. The number was evidently regulated by the size of the structure. 

Rigidly scrupulous about respective eymmetry, Indian artista never allowed 

any deviation to take placo in the ornamentation of 

NorUtcrn wsd Weatem Facade*. , 

the opposite sides of a building, and it is to be 

presumed, therefore, that the northern facade of the temple was an exact counter* 
part of its southern front, and from what remains of it the presumption is to a 
great extent verified. The same was also the case w’ith the western front. Large 
portions of biick-work on those sides have, however, peeled off, and are com¬ 
pletely destroyed, and it is diificuit to support the presumption regarding all ilio 
details. The destruction appears to havo been caosed by bringing small guns to 
bear on those sides, and it is not unlikely that some Moslem fanatics attacked the 
temple from the north-west comer, placing their guns on the high mound or ^arh 
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on that side. I was at one time disposed to believe that the destruction was caused 
by exposure for centuries to rain driven by nor*-westers, but on inquiry I found 
that nor'-westers are not common in this part of the eountry, and tlte prevailing 
directions of the wind are east and wesK 

The general scheme of ornamentation on the east side was the same as on 

the south facade, hut the tiiangular opening on that 

Eutcm Fbf lide. 

side prevented the carrying out of tho plan in its 
entirety. The opening was afterwards filled op with a plain wall having two 
doorways placed one above the other. To the depth of several feet above tho 
stone architrave the wall is solid, and then comes the first doorway, and over 
it, at a small height, the second. The doorways had pointed gothic arches 
over them, but the upper arch has since fallen. The lower one with that of the 
vaults beyond it will be seen in the annexed photographs (plates XV, XVI, and 
XVII). Tho arches must have been built at tlie time when tlie chamber of 
the temple was narrowed by building walls on the north and the south sides, 
and spanning them over with a vaulted roof. That ilie vaulted roof was no part 
of the original design none will question. General Cunninghatn, after studying the 
subject very carefully, says, “ the tbiuuess of the back waU, compared with the 
extreme thickness of the two side walls, has always been a puzzle to me. If this 
was the original construction, 1 should expect to find some passage in the side 
walls which once led to tho upper-rooms. There is a difference of four feet in the 
thickness of the back and side walls, which would be more than was necessary for a 
staircase. In the Great Temple at NdlandA, which, as the Chinese pilgrim informs us, 
resembled that near the Bodhitree, the inner-room is 21 feet square, and all the 
walls are of the same thickness of 21 feet, I am therefore iiietmed to think that 
the original cell of the Buddha Gayd temple was nearly square, and that all the 
walls were of the same thLckness, and I would account for the present difference 
of 20 feet in length by 13 feet in breadth by supposing that, when the vaulted 
roof was added to the chamber, a new wall, 3| feet thick, was built against 
the north and the south sides to carry the vault”(a). Nor is the close resem¬ 
blance of the Great Temple with that of Kdlandd the only argument in support 
of the view-that originally the chamber of the former was a square, or very nearly a 

' . ' (it) Areh. Sott, Brpoift. T^iL HI. p. SI. 
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perfect nquaro. Of the many thoiusaiida of templcSf Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain, which 
exist In India and have existed for contuncs past, tltero is not one which has departed 
fi:oDi the rule winch requires the chamber to be a square. The peculiar character of 
these structures, square in outline, more or less a cube in body, and closed in by a 
gradually projecting series of ledges or corbelling on tbe four d^des, rising into a tall 
spire, always suggests a square chamber, and anything but a square would disturb its 
symmetry. It is the simplest and most easily worked out, and there is no reason to 
suppose that any other was attempted in the present case. It is true that noexcava* 
tion has been made into the side walls to show whether or not there is any break of 
continuity between the supposed new and the old walls, but the fact is evident from 
the circumstance of the third storey chamber beiug a square room, 20 feet a side. 

The vaulted roof is of the simplest gothic pattern, being segments of circles 
drawn on a radius equal to the distance between the two walls, or the space span.* 
ned over, tbe point of decussation of tbe segments forming the crown. The arch 
is simple, too, as no attempt has been made to form a groined vault. 

Tbe piers designed for tbe support of the arches stand right against tbe 
corbelled edges of the tringular opening, but do not bond with them. Kot are 
they of the same thickness as the original wall. In 1363, when the upper arches had 
partly fallen, they had broken just where an over-weighted arch would break, 
namely, where the line of resistance cuts tbe intrsdos. In 1877 the side pier 
of those arches had also fallen completely, and thereby the corbelled edges of the 
triangular slit were exposed, and they bore no mark whatever of their ever having 
bad any bonded connection with the piers. (Seo Plate XV.) Their edges are now 
as entire as they were when first built. Tbe corbelled projection occurs after evety 
three courses of bricks. In the semi-circular arches in tbe staircase they and the 
piers on which they rest being of the same age, this distinction is not apparent. 

The chamber, as already stated, has a black basalt throne on tbe o£E side. 

It is of simple constmetion, end is sot oST in the 
^ prewdiog front irith a series of seven niches. (Plate XXL A.) 

On this throne there was originally an image of Buddha 
in gold, but on the very first decline of Buddhism tbe rapacity of rival sectaries 
soon took it away; and in tbe fifth or the sixth century it was replaced by a black 
basalt one, which was seen by tiie Chinese pilgrim in the middle of the seventh 
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century. About it ho relates a curious stoiy, of which the following is an ahatract 
by General Chinningham 

** About the beginning of the so^enth century, the King ^ilnka, af ter destroying 
the Bodhi tree, directed one*of his ministers to remove the statue of Buddha, and 
to put a statue of Mahddeva in its place. The minister, who was a Baddhist, was 
purpled what to do. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ I destroy the statue of Buddha, I shall entaQ 
misery upon myself for countless ages; and if I disobey the King^s order, 
I shall be killed with my whole family,’ He employed a trusty servant, who built 
a brick wall before the statue of Buddha, and in front set up an image of the god 
Mahedvara. When the King heard that his orders had been carried out, he was 
instantly seized with fright, his whole body broke out into tremor, hU skin peeled 
off, and he died on the spot. The minister then ordered the wall to be removed 
at once. Kow, a gknee at the plan of the temple will show that by^ building a 
bnck i^all m front of the pedestal the room would have been nearly square, while 
the back wall towards the west would have been increased to little more than the 
thickness of the side walls on the north and south” (a). 

How far this story has' any substratum- of truth it would be hazardous to 
determine with certainty; but it suggests the idea that some ^ivite Hindus wished 
to appropriate the temple to their use, and as it is absolutely necessary that the 
chamber of Mahddeva should be a square, converted it to that shape by the simplest 
eipedient at command, and that subsequently, when it reverted to the Buddhists, 
the latter removed the partition and restored the chamber to its former shape. 

Id the eighth Or the ninth century the last image was evidently lost, and in its 
place was set up a black atone image, which I believe was removed by one of the 
Mahants of the math when he again consecrated a Ungam in the middle of the 
sa^ctua^J^ The image was not destroyed, hut removed to a small temple within the 
enclosure of the math, where it still exists. A representation of this image is given on 
plate XI j its details will be fully noticed in the next chapter. There is an inscription 
on its base wHch records the name of the person who dedicated it. The lingam 
established in the centre of the square area in front of the throne is not an ordinary 
figure of the kind, but a big votive stdpa, which has been made to do duty for it. 
It is still woraltipped by the Mabant of th e math. The pavement round this lingam, 

Ifl) Arob. borr. Seportp Vd. Ut^ p. 83 ^ 
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and also those in the porch and the courtlyard, are scratched with iRscriptiona and 
the images of devotees who visited the place in the 13th and the 14t1i eenturies. 

The Burmese amhossadors of 1831 placed on the throne a gilt stnceo image, 
which I saw in 1863, and that has now been replaced bj another of the same 
description by the Burmese gentlemen who visited the place last year. The new 
imsge is hideously ugly. 

The vaulted roof of the first storey is levelled on the top, and made the floor 

of a secoud'Storey room, which, like the first, is 
oblong and covered by a vaulted roof, its length 
being 3L feet 6 inches. The walls of this chamber are plastered, and it has 
a throne on the off side, which is an exact counterpart of the stone pedestal in 
the first-storey room, only instead of stone it is.made of brick and mortar. 
There was unquestionably a highly prized statue on it, for it was the Mncium 
mnciorumf to which only the select few who feed the priests heavily were 
allowed to enter. This imperium in imp&Ho is common in every part of the earth 
where priestcraft prevails, and could not have been unknown among the Buddhists. 

The second vaulting, like the first, is level on top and made the floor of a third- 

storey room, accessible by the upper door-way in 
the triangular slit. The walls of this room are formed 
by the sloping sides of the spire, and, having never been plastered, clearly 
show the manner in which the spire was gradually narrowed to end in a small 
opening. The room is a square of 19 feet, the reduction from the original measure 
of 22 feet of the first storey being caused by the gradual narrowing of the spire. The 
top of this room narrows to a square of eight feet, which is closed in by a flat roof 
supported on six wooden beams ^ and this is the only place where wood has been 
used in this temple. Perhaps the difficulty of raising large stone flags to a height 
of 165 feet suggested this expedient. Thu beams are very thick, and, being very 
closely tanged, are fully equal to the weight of the metal pinnacle whi<di once 
surmounted it, as also of its brick core which still exists. 

The terrace round the temple was originally over 25 feet 6 inches high from 

the pavement of the temple, and 14 feet broad all 
Ti»TbrrMeoa iU»Btlnid«. reasons to be noticed lower down, 

it is now two feet higher on the north and the west sides than what it is on 
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tli€ south eido. The 80 uth*side terrace etill rctaiaa its original character. It was 
built along witJi the walls of the templo, and forms an integral part of it. 
The whole of it lay buried under rubbish till 18G3, when ifajor Mead cut a trench 
and brought it to light. Its plinth still lies hurried to the depth of five feet. The 
]>Iiiith is formed of a thick tile bearing an o^jitally thick quirked ovolo s or mounted 
by a series of flat mouldings, of which the upper three bands are now above ground. 
At first siglit these lost appear to be complete by themselves, and to form the plinth, 
but by running a trench along the line of the wall 1 found they were only the top¬ 
most ornaments of a larger and more comprehensive series. (See plates VIII and 
XLIX, H.) On the boso-mouldings are placed a series of fifteen niches, each of 
which once hold a seated figure made of stucco and gilt. The practice of gilding 
statues was common in ancient times, and is even now univereally followed by the 
Burmese. Over the niches there is a thick architrave, and then cornea a frieze 
formed of lions’ heads holding garlands of beads, very much like similar ornaments 
in Bomeii architecture. Over the frieze is a moulded comice formed of a caveto 
lined with lotus petals and capped by a tile. The comice is surmounted by a line of 

little pilasters shaped like sand glasses, and over it 
there is a second series of niches with trefoilcd 
arches. The last series lias the appearance of the 
early English parapet as seen on Salisbury Cathedral. 
Tlie comice is on top rounded off, as shoivn in the 
annexed woodcut (Ko. 2), as also in plate XLIX H. 
The ornaments are very much decayed and in a 
ruinous state, but their characters are immistake- 
able. To prore th» I bavo to appeal to the photograph (Plate IX) showing threo 
of the niches es they appear on tho buildhig, end to one of the niches restored by 
me (plate X> The brick moalding, are gcaendly entire, and there ia cnoogh of 
plaster on them to show what tho details on them originally were. Tho plastering 
shows that the mouldinga had nndergone at least three snceessiTo repairs before 
they were bnried by the Ml of the edifices which smrenaded the Great Temple 
The repauer. were in every ease less efficient thsn those who bnUt the temple. 
In the conrse of these repeim most of the finer stueco mouldings, particulnriy 
on tlie hoses and capitals of plasters, hare been covermi over-fine, bold, deer 
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scrolls aud ibrmsi whicb, Tvith tho first touch of the repairer, became coarse and 
rude, and subsequently entirely bidden, changing well-formod, ribbed melon capitals 
into mis-sbapened round balls, and floral bases into plain toruses;—but by peeling 
ofl the outer layers I bare always found enough of the ori^nol moulding nt stVii 
to produce faithful representations. This peculiarity of the repairs has been also 
noticed in the Ndlandd temple by Mr. Broadley, and General Cunningham has 
shown them in his plate XXXI, figs. 1 to (L On plate XLIX 1 have figured some 
of the ornaments, representing their successive deteriorations. 

The terrace on the north side was originally the exact counterpart of that 

on the south side, but the wall had been, either 
by gradual decay or by inimical hands, injured, and 
hud to be renewed. The renewal was affected by men who had not the sUghtest 
regard for the requirements of mstbetics, and accordiugly they built a plain wall 
which bore no resemblance to the wall of the south side. General Cunningham is 
of opinion that the new wall was built in front of the old one; but such was 
not the cose. The renewal was confined to the upper portion, and the old plinth 
and foundation remain intact. In one place towards the south-west comer one> 
half of an old niche still remains fn ; and such being the case, the projecting 
angle shewn at A in the GeneraPs ground*plan (Plate IV, Flan No. IJ must be 
accepted as inaccurate. The counterpart of tbe angle on the opposite side never 
did exist. 

Tbe terrace on the east side was originally of the same charoeter as on the 

other sides, having the same height and ornamentation; 

Ths Temce cm the ettt *id0. t * ii. -jji 

but it was open in the middle, forming a porch, with, 
probably, a flat roof, os at Konch, The niches on the left of the porch are still 
extant, but the wall on the right band side Is partly under cover of a layer of 
mbbidi, and partly of a later date, and no niche ia seen tliere. 

It would seem that when the vaults were built inside the temple the porch was 

also modified. The fiat roof was removed; piers were 
Porch Mil Eavaion- built ou the two sidcs of the doorway to widen the 

area of the porch; a vaulted roof erected over it; and thereupon a pavilion. In 
the restored plate of the east side (Plate XIX) I have represented thin pavilion, 
althou^'h there is at present no such structure there. 
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“ That thb porch was huitt some time afior the temple is,” saya General Cunning¬ 
ham, “confirmed by the difference in the size of the bricks used in the temple itself 
and in the additions to the eastern face. In the walls of the temple 
sis courses of bricks average from 17| to 18 inches in height, while sis courses 
of the eastern rooms avemge only from 15 to 15i inches. There is a consequent 
dislocation between the oM and new walls; bat this is not at first sight apparent, 
as the old walls have been faced with new bricks to a depth of more than one 
foot, which do not break joint with bricks of the old walts.» {a} The paviUon, 
loweyer, was noticed by Hiouen Thsang in the middle of the seventh century, 
and at the beginning of this century Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton » met with several 
people in the vicinity who remembered the pavilion standing, and had freqnently 
Ijoou m the chambers upstairs from the terrace leading to the uppormost," (ij 

The remains of its side walla are also stiU oitant, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the projection on the right hand side of the shaft on Plato Vil. General 
Cunningham has noticed them, and says that in building thorn “ no attempt 
has been made to bond the old and the new work together, and the hand can be 
inserted in many places between the plastered face of the old walls and the bricks 
of the later walls. Indeed, the old niches as well as the mouldings of the eastern 
face can bo seen behind these later walls.»^ (tf) They show that from the roof of 
the terrace to the cornice the height of the pavilion was 20 feet. The details 
on the side walls are obvious, and in the drawing I have simply prolonged 

tlieni over the whole length of the porch to cover it, 
and reproduced one of the same pattern in front. The 
general design of these new portions is the same as 
that of the old walls; ft includes four tiers of niches one 
above the other j but the decorations are not so. The 
floral bands which run between the tiers are new; nothing 
like tliem occurs in any other part of the building. 
Specimens of these are shown on plate XLIX, The 
cornice is plain, as shown on the margin. ^Woodcut 
--- «o. O.J Hiouen I hs ong mentions that the pavilTon had 

(ffj Arch, Snrr. !R«|iort. III. p, B3. ^ ' ' 

(6) Muiin'i ‘Enitcn Iitdii,’ Vd. L, p 7e 
te> Arch. Sarr, Report, lU. p. St. 
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three doora, tiro on the termoe and one leading to the sanctuary of the upper 
storey. It is doubtful, thcrofom, if there OTer was an opemng on the east side. 
But without such an opening there would bo a dead wall orer the byperthyrion 
>of the main entrance, and thb no native builder would think of. 1 belteve, 
therefore, that there was an opemng, and as it was of the character of a 
window, it did not form a part of the three doors noticed by the Chinese 
traveller. 

Thereof of this pavilion Hiouen Tlisang describes thus;—"Du c6t<i de Test, 
on a constniit, h la suite, un pavilion k dens dtages, dont les toits saillants s’dl^vent 
sur trois ranga.’^ (a) General Cunningham translates this passage into—On the 
east side there was afterwards added a pavilion of two storeys, with projecting 
roofs, which rose in three tiers.” (£) The words used clearly show that the pavilion 
itself was two-storeyed, and not the whole structure. Altogether there were three 
storeys, of which the tot fotmed the approach to the tot storey, the second to the 
second storey, and the third to the third storey of the temple. The third- 
storey room of the pavilion was a mere attic formed by the sloping roof of the 
building, and leading to the adjoining room, which was a repository of valuables, 
like the opLstbodomus in Greek temples, and access to it was had when necessary, 
and that very rarely, by a ladder placed on the floor of the second-storey room of 
the porch. When Dr, Buchanan-Hamilton, visited the place, the third-storey 
room of the temple was quite empty; but be supposed that it was ^* *the place 
where treasure woa deposited; ” and ho was of opinion that it was reached ** by a 
stair from the terrace.” (c) in Oiissan temples the upper rooms are reached by 
stairs or vises placed inwde the aide walla. Adverting to the sloping roof of the 
pavilion General Cunningham says:—“ The ‘ three tiers of roofs ’ which the pilgrim 
mentions I take to have been, lat, a roof over the entrance portico of the lower 
storey; Sad, a roof over the entrance room of the second storey; and 3nf, a roof over 
the portico of the third storey just above the top of the overlaping arch.” (d) This 
explanation, however, is inexplicable. In a three-storeyed building one would 
expect the topmost cover to form the roof, and the opposite sides of the other two 

(a) JuUen'A' lfetaein« nur Is Contr^ ooadisaUjai,' p. 46S, 
il) Anh. SuTT. Report. Ill, p. 81 . 

(c) * TruudiiOiia ttt tlie AfUtic Sodetff, p. 4S, 

(rfl Arch, &}fT. Beport, III, p. Wt 
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layers to form fioors and coilmgs; tbey are oever in ordinary language called. 
** three roofs rising in three tiers.” What word the Chinese pilgrim has used in his 
journal I know not; but neither the French '‘rang,” nor its equivalent, the English 
tier,” can idiomatically be used, to indicate tba succession of xoora on the three 
successiTe storeys of a building. To urge otherwise would be to say that e very 
threO'Storeyed house has roofs ^ in three tiers,’ which would bo absurd. 1 feel 
pretty certaiu, therefore, that tlio General is mistaken, and that the pilgrim refoned 
to the topmoet roof only, and that was formed in three tieiu or lasers, as the 
roofs of Chinese and Tibetan temples usually are, and such as are to be seen 
ou some ancient Hindu structures, most prominently on the Dancing-hall of the 
Great Tower of BhuvaneSvara. And as the outlines of such a roof aro distinctly 
traceable on the shaft of the Buddha Gayd temple, just where the roof came in 
contact with it, and on which it left its marks when it fell down, there is no room for 
doubt on the question. The marks show that the first two roofs wero concave on 
the outside, and the topmost one undulating like a cyma, and that it joined the 
temple by a gable end. I cannot positively say whether the free end to the east 
terminated in a gable, or by a sloping side. Gables, however, are not commoii in 
Indian temple architecture, and 1 am disposed to think, therefore, that the features 
of the side roof were reproduced in front, and accordingly I have represented it as 
such in the restored drawing. {Plate XIX.) The little finials or acrotarias at the 
edges and the pinnacle on the top of the roof are purely Indian, and such as one 
may d priori expect to find there; but they fell down centuries ago. I could find 
only the fragment of a finial, which I have copied. 

The roof immediately over the porch was formed of a pointed radiating arch 
built of dressed bricks, having one end broader than the otlier, to provide for 
the difTerence in the span of the extrados and the intrados, and very neatly and 
closely put together. But the voussoirs, placed edge to edge, cut off by cross 
bricks, and cemented with clay, could not but produce a very weak form of arch. 
The second-storey room was covered by a vault of exactly the same kind. Portions 
of this vault are still in siVa, and may be distinctly seen in the annexed photograph, 
(Plate XVI.) The top of the second vault formed the floor of the attic, the doping 
roof of which rose sufficiently high to fake in tlie door of the third-storey room of 
the temple, and thus it served the purpose of a porch to it. 
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EDtering tbo porch there ia on either hand a flight of steps, covered by a 

Corner Paviir™,. semicircular vaulted roof, and leading to the terrace 

round the temple. Round the upper end of this fliirht 
at the south-east comer, there aro remains of walls which formed a payiLu 
over the stairs. Knowing well how scmpulous old Indian artists were about 
respective sjTumetiy, or the reproduction of the features of one side of a building 
on the other, I am certain that a similar one also existed at the north-east 
comer; but this comer having been rebuilt, no trace of it could be found. The 
pavilion was a necessity to protect the stairs, and to prevent the rain-water from 
flowing into the porch. Whether, for the sake of symmetry, similar panKons 
were erected on the other two comers, I could not ascertain, as those comers 
bad been rebuilt and renewed long ago, and no trace of their original forms have been 
left behind. The remains of the pavilion at the south-east corner consist only of 
a few inches of the base of the surrounding walls, and it is impossible to make out 
what the pavilions were Hte in their entirety. Seeing, however, that the same 
ordonnance reigns throughout the whole building, and knowing that Indian architects 
were particularly mindful of the laws of uniformity, I have, in restoring the pavi¬ 
lions, adopted the same order of decoration which obtains in the other parts of the 
building. Some cover must have existed over the upper ends of the staircases to 
protect the kutcha-built walls of the temple from being injured byNin-water, and its 
floor from being inundated, and the pavilions I have designed are in ^fect keeping 
with the order of the templo. That similar structures existed I have no reason to doubt, 
but for the present they are authoriacd by nothing more trustworthy than a few inches 
of the bases of the old walls of a pavilion of some kind. 

There ie every reeeon fe bdiero that the terraee ea the west .Me cerresponJed 

“““ ®“a‘«"»rthand the »)ath .Me.; hat the 
greafer part of its wall has long since diaappoaredj 

and it. etiainJ .itualioo ean aerv oaly ba iaforred from a .mall portiea ol the 
upper part oi it at the .outh.ire.t comer, which, I noticed, waa in all it. detail, the 
cenlmuafon ef the .oaihem wall. The .itaation I caiealate w«. ja.t 14 feet 
from the ba.e of llie temple and close by the cast of the Bodiii tree. (See 
dotted line on the plan, Plata V.) Bat aa the platform ronnd the ba.o ol the 
tree gradually raised, it enereaohed en the wall, and at last a revetment had 
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to be built to protect the platform, and this produced a prcgoction from the terrace 
20 X 24 feet. Thiaprojectionia well showu iu GeneralCunningliam^splan. (PlateIV, 
Plan I, A.) The revetment, however, gradually bulged out from the pressure 
of the growing roots of the tree, and in 1863 the northern part of it had been 
completely knocked down, e:xpoeiiig the rubbish mound inside, and showing 
clearly that this portion was not a continuation of the terraco of the north and 
the south sides, which arc solid brick-work. The Burmese repairers have since 
prolonged the north and the south walls of the terrace, and run a new wall within 
ten feet six inches of the Une of the old railing on the west side, thereby completely 
destroying the original appearance of the place. The new walls are perfectly plain, 
and plastered with clmnatn. 


The Bodtii tree is the most sacred object of worship at Buddha Gayd. It was 

TbeBcdhiir«^it.pi.tfo™. friendly shelter that 6dkya obtained the 

perfection of wisdom, and it is therefore looked upon 
with the highest veneration. It is said by the Hindus to have been planted by 
Brahmd himself; but the Buddhists attribute it to one Dugdhakdmini, a king 
of Ceylon. The name is in the femiaine gender, and means a “ milk-maid,’^ 
and this would suggest the idea of its being somehow related to the maiden 
Bujdtd, who gave a dish of rice-milk to tlie saint. It must have originally 
stood an a level '*^fth the ground. When it grew big and umbrageous, the inhabit' 
ants of tbe''village, most probably, made a platform by throwing some earth 
round if, aad, possibly, though not very probably, protected it by a masonry 
revetment and a concrete floor. The height of this platform could not have 
been more than a foot and a half. It formed a convenient place of resort for 
the people, who assembled there to enjoy tlie cool of the cveulug, and to converse 
on the topics of the day. Hermits, who vbited the village from time to time, 
generally selected thia platform for their short sojourn, and pai^dits thence deliv^-ed 
their aermous and religious ami moral lectures to devout congregations. Thusi iu 
course of time the place was associated with religious teaching, and looked upon as 
one of some sanctity. Such has been the history of many a sacred tree in Im^, 
and hundreds of such trees may even now be seen in different parts of the country. 
That such was also the history of the Bodhi tree none will, I fancy, question, tt 
was just the place suited to servo as a tabernacle for one like Buddha a hen lie 
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proposed to preach a new religion, or exhibit to the people tho glory of the tnedi* 
tations wliich be wished to perform; and once aonetified by the presence of one who 
rose to great eminence as a teacher, tho tree could not but bo looked upon with 
the highcat veneration (a). It then, I believe, first received the name of Boddhi- 
nia^a, or the «throne of wisdom." Pious people could not but associate the wisdom 
of the preacher with the place where that wisdom was first manifested, and soon 
covered the earthen floor (if it was earthen, and not of concrete) of the platform, 
the original Boddhi-inania^ with a layer of substantial concrete. After this, the 
now roots which shot out from the trunk, not finding ready access to the ground, 
spread on the concrete, and fresh mould had to be thrown ou them for their protec¬ 
tion. This addition soon became unsightly, and a new platform bad to be built on 
the old one, so as to raise its height by a foot to a foot and a half. This process 
repeated from time to time, gradually raised the platform till it was flush witli the 
level of the terrace, and the tree in a manner rose with the rise of tho ground- 
level, till it came np to the height of the terrace. When this was effected 
there was no room left to keep the platform distinct from the terrace, and 
then it was that the projection shown in General Cunningham’a plan was built, 
and the platform converted into an integral part of the terrace. Nor did the 
neceasily for supplying fresh mould cease at this stage. The growth of new 
roots above ground continued, and, to a certain extent, was promoted by tho 
daily watering of the hose of the trunk by the faithful, and some contrivance 
had to bo made both for protecting the fresh mould put on the roots, and for pre¬ 
venting the water from spreadbg over the platform, and a circular masonry ring 
round tlie trunk was what appeared tho moat convenient. In 1809 Buchanan- 
Hamilton noticed a succession of five such rings, forming a pyramid of ns many 
steps. In 1803 the roots had grown above the topmost of those steps, and laiFt 
year, when a new tree had to be planted in the site of thb old one, it was found 

expedient to build a cylindrical structure on the top of the pyramid for its reception. 

In 1863, when the north side of the revetment had fallen, twelve layers of the 
platform came to view, and my attention was called to them by llajor Mead. 


t«>G«.nUCunnin«h^«dotlr«cU^betLi-tT««/lh. cbJ.p wlii=L Wormed M, 

bql I. not ifae «». U wo» l.cr» tli.t be gbtninod tLo UodAi (knowledjjo) nfwr be fcW 
iL 6 m anlff page 65. ^ 
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Last year, when the greater part of the reTOtment on the west side had been palled 
down, and a new one was being built, I noticed a auccesaion of four of them. Each 
layer of earth was fioin 14 to 17 inches thick, and the concrete over it an inch and 
a half, covered with a thin layer of chunam. The terrace is now 24 feet above the 
level of the original ground, and so there must be altogether a series of 16 platforms. 
The five steps together measure 7 feet 6 inches, and the now eylinder over it 3 feet 
6 inches. These measurements give a total height of 35 feet above the original 
ground-level, and the tree has accordingly been gradually raised to that height. 

Had the same tree existed all along on the spot, and the additions to the platform 
l>cen mode at fixed periods, the different layers of concrete and steps would indicate 
each a period of about 30 years, and we would have a fair index to the age of the 
platform. But the tree passed through many vicissitudes; it was cut down at least 
thrice, and renewed several times; and as the plan of renewing the tree was evidently 
not by cutting down the old one and planting a new one in its place, but by dropping 
a seedling into an axilla or into a decayed spot of the old tree, so as to load to the 
supposition that it was only a new shoot of the parent stem and not a stranger brought 
from a distance, it was found necessary to cover up the stem of the old one, to 
prevent the imposition from being discovered, and the rise of the platform was quite 
irregular. It is impossible, therefoTe, to base any chronological argument on the data 
furnished by the layers. They are enough, however, to vouch for the great antiquity 
of tho place. 

When Hiouen Thsang visited the place in G37 A.C., the platform was quite 
distinct &om the terrace, and bore on it a stone scat, which he thus describes:— 
“Just in the middle of the walls which surround the tree of knowledge there 
stood the diamond throne {vajrdtanay It had been constructed in ancient 
times at the commencement of the ' Katpa of the sages * ^Shadra^kalpay It was erected 
at the same time os the vest earth, and it was supported on the centre of three 
thousand grand chiiiocosms. At the bottom it descended to the extremity of the 
golden wheel; in height it attained the limits of the earth. It was made of 
diamonds, and was nearly a hundred feet in cirenmferenoe. A thousand Buddhas of 
tho Kalpa of the sages (BhadrorkaJpa) seated on it performed the meditation called 
tho ‘ ecstacy of the diamond.’ It is on that account called the * diamond throne,’ and 
as at this place the holy knowledge was seen face to face, they have named it the 
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‘ verandah of knowledge» (hcdhi-man^). men the vast earth is agitated and 
trembling, this spot remains at rest and immovable. It is hence that when the 
Joa-lai imhdgafa) was on the point of attaining Buddhahood, ho walked the earth 
to the four angles (of the monument). All the regions trembled, but when after¬ 
wards he arrived at this spot, the ground rested calm and immovable. Since tlio 
world has entered the last kolpa, the right law has become gradually enfeebled, sand 
and earth have covered tho whole of the diamond throne, and it is no longer possible 
to see it After the Nirvdnaof Buddha, the kings of all countries, having learnt by 
tradition the dimensions of the diamond throne which had been indicated by the 
Buddhas, marked the limits to the south and to the north by two statues of the 
Avalokitefivara Bodhisattva, which are seated on tho oast side ” (a). It is generally 
supposed that the stone hero referred to is the somo which is now lying in the 
temple of VfigiSvari Devf. 

Of the history of the tree the pilgrim gives the following account:_ 

«The tree of knowledge (Bodhidruma) which stood at this place over the 

diamond throne is a pipolo (Pippala, Ficus 
rdigiosa). At the time when Buddha lired on 
the earth, this tree had attained the height of many hundred feet. Although 
it had been cut down many times, it was still 40 to 50 feet high. Since Buddha 
obtained complete knowledge {Sam^ak sambodhi) while seated under this tree, it is 
caUed Bodbi. Its trunk is of a yellowish white colour, and its branches and leaves 
are blackish green. In winter and in summer its leaves fell not, hut remained fresh 
and lustrous, without undergoing any change. But when tho day of Tathdgata's 
NirvAna arrived, they all fell, and little by little the tree again attained its former 
condition. On that day the kings of all countries, the clergy, and the laity of 
distant places, came unasked, by thousands and dozens of thousands, and watered 
the tree with odorous essences and perfumed milk. Then a harmonious music 
was heard around it, and fragrant candles and torches adorned with flowers 
surpassing the light of day were ranged around itj the whole world took part in 
the offerings. 

“After the NirvAna of Tatbdgata, tho king ASoka (IVou-yeott) succeeded to the 
throne. As he had fuith in false doctrines, he destroyed the vestiges left by 


(«) ‘^tinofre« «ur lea occidcntilei.’ 1. p, 4S0. 
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Buddba. He started at the time, at the head of a lai^e army, to cut do'ivn the 
tree. The roots, the trunk, the branches, and theleaFee, were cut and divided into 
sum)I particles, and tlien at a distance of some tens of paces to the west aids 
were piled a lieap of the dfbt'ist He ordered a Brdhniaii adorer of fire to 
bum thetd as a sacrifice to his god. Before the flame and the fumes had dissipated, 
there was seen in the middle of the burning pile two trees issuing forth with leaves 
rich and verdant, The kiug, AJoka, who had seen the tree of knowledge reduced 
to cinders, was struck by this miracle, and repented of his crime. He watered 
the roots which had remained unburnt with perfumed milk, and next morning, at t!ie 
first hour of the day, the tree was restored to its former state. At the sight of this 
miracle the king was filled to overflowing with joy^and goodness, and himself made 
offerings. In his delight he forgot to return home. The queen, who had just befoi© 
given her faith to heretic doctrines, secretly sent men, who, after midnight, cut down 
the tree for a second time. In the morning, when the king, Agoka, came to offer his 
adorations to the tree, ho found that there was nothing of it left but the trunk, and 
was struck with a profound grief. Ho prayed with sincere fervour, sprinkled the 
root with perfumed milk, and in less than a day found the tree resascitated. The 
king, imbued with respect and admiration, surrounded the tree with a stone wall 
about tea feet high. Tins enclosure exists to this day. In later times the king, 
SaMnka, who was attached to heretic doctrines, impelled by base envy, reviled 
the law of Buddha and destroyed the convents, He^cnt down the tree of knowledge 
and dug out the earth to the bottom where water circulates, but without being able to 
exterminate the deepest roots. Then he set fire to the ground and steeped tlie earth 
with sugarcane juire and sugar to entirely destroy and prevent the fibres from 
germinating again. Some months after the nows of this occurrence reached the 
ears of Piiimabrahma, king of Magadha and the last descendant of the king 
Aloka. At this news he said with a sigh, ‘.Has! the sun of mtelligence had 
set since many centuries; there remained only the tree of Buddha, and behold they 
have again cut it down; and meu shall see it no more.» After saying there words he 
started at the head of his men, threw himself on the ground, overpowered by trans- 
ports of grief. The sight was sorely painftd. He watered the tree with the milk 
of many thousands of kine, and in course of one night the tree was reproduced 
entire. Its height was 10 feet. Apprehending that it might be cut again, he 
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Butiomiaed it with a stone wall 24 feet high. It fe tlius tJiat m the present day the 
tree of knowledge ia proteeted by a stone wnll which exceeds 20 feet,»(o) 

The story abont the first destruction of the tree by Agoka does not occur in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit biography of that emperor, but that of the second is thus 
given in the A&oka Avaddm i— 

" Pavishya-rakshitd, alias Tishya-raksbitd, the chief queen of AJoka, finding 
that her husband devoted whatever precious objects he got, whether flowers, 
fruits, motab, jewels, or money, to the decoration of the Bodhi tree, and neglected 
every thing else, felt greatly aggrieved, ^ cannoV she thought, ‘maintam my 
dignity as the chief queen so long as she (the tree), my enemy, remains the favourite 
of my husband. I should thereforo diligently try to destroy that rival. What is the 
good of existence if I cannot destroy my enemy Haring thus made up her 
mind, that mistress of the harem sent for Matangi, and thus addressed her with 
earnestness :-‘Mfitangf, you know the tree to which the king sends with ^eal 
whatever precious objects he gets. Can you destroy that Bodhi, my rival? If 
you can, I shall give you a profusion of wealth. Listen to me, and destroy the 
Bodhi tree. I shali boar you in mind with great regard, and give you wliatever you 
irish.^ Matangf responded by saying ‘ Yes I can,’ and proceeded to the Bodhi 
tree. She encircled the tree with some thread, and repeated over it, with due 
ceremony, an incantation calculated to destroy it. The tree was struck by the fire of 
the incantation; it become leafless, and its branches began to wither. The people 
were struck with wonder at the sudden dryingof the tree, and speculated about its 
cause. The officers of the king heard the neivs, and, seeing what had happened, 
quickly repaired to the king, and after due prostration announced—* Oh, great king, 
the Bodhi tree, seated under whose shade Tathdgata obtained the difficultly-attain' 
able universal knowledge and became an all-knowing Buddha, is dying,’ The 
king, on hearing this, fell senseless on the ground, and, after haring been rerived by 
the sprinkUng of water on his fece, thus cried in grief‘ Seeing that the root of the 
noble tree is destroyed, I know that my fate is adverse. When the lordly tree is 
dying, I know my breath is near at end.’ Monming thns the king constantly 
thought of tho tree, and felt greatly puzzled why it should have dried up. Seeing 
her husband thus overpowered by grief and distraction, Tishya-rakshitd addressed 


(a)' Memoirt* iiv 1m Contniffl oeeidmtaloa.* Voi 1. pp. 46l et 
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hmi, saying * Lord, what is it tlvat Ijqs caused you pain ? What have you to fear ? 
TeU it to me, 0 great king, if you reckon me dear to you,’ Hearing this from hia 
■wife the king sighed repeatedly, and them said :—* My dear, you have heard that the 
Bodhi tree is dying, and grief for it has made my heart inconsolable,’ The beloved 
Tiahya-rakshitA, on hearing her husband’s words, looked up to him, and thus tried 
to console him:—* Dear husband, grieve not even if the Bodhi does not live; here 
I am, thy beloved andbeloving. Cast aside the poison of grief from your heart, and 
enjoy with me the pleasures of the world.’ The words of his wife did not please him; 
ho knew the free was dying, and said:—' That tree which the great saint (Munfndra) 
called his own, even that is dying, and I cannot overcome tlie grief of losing 
it,' TJie Queen was brought to her senses by these words; she was overcome by 
remorse, and, sighing deeply, reflected thus Alas! what grievous sin have I com¬ 
mitted I What can I do now to do away with this distress! How inconsiderately have 
I sinned against myself and my husband! I shall certainly bo doomed to grievous 
suffering In hell in return for this. WTien and how shall I obtain redemption from this 
dreadful crime I Abiding in hell I shall have to endure eternal misery. What shall 
I do now, and whose assistance shall 1 seek ? Aka t who can save mo, the great 
Bitiner ! who can support me 1’ Thus oppressed by remorse Tishya-rakshM sent for 
Jliitangi and secretly told her‘ M^tangl, do you restore the Bodhi tree, the 
asylum of Sojdta, to its former condition, with alt its green leaves.’ Thus commanded 
by the queen, the vile hag replied, saying;—«Madam, if there bo any remnant of 
life in it, X can easily restore the big tree to its former condition.’ Having said 
this, and taking a profusion of wealth from the queen, that Cha^^dta woman 
'' repaired to the Bodhi tree, and, untwining the thread, recited tbo incantation for 
restoring life. Then she dug round the roots of the tree daily, and watered them 
with a thousand pitchers of milk. Thereby the tree gradually thrived, and was 
soon CDvered by greea leayes/* (a) 

(a) I ^hota thfl wbola of iho text for diosiD' who inaj be in it 
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Of the Jestmction of the tpoo by I bare met with no acccottt in the 

Saaskrit Buddhist manuscripts collected by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal. General Canning, 
bam calculates the date of the destruction to be A.C. 610. 

At the begmniag of this century Buchanan-Hamilton found the tree “ in full 
vigour,” and thought that it could not then all probability have exceeded 1 (W 
years in nge.”(a) In 18G1 General Cunningham said—“ 1’he celebrated Bodhi tree 
still exists, but is very much decayed; one large stem, with three brunches to the west- 
ward, is still green, but the other branches are barkless and rotten. The green branch 
perhaps belongs to some younger tree, as there are numerous stems of apparently 
different trees clustered together.”(fi) In 1863 the tree appeared to me to he “decayed 
and dying," and “scarce two hundred years old” The trunk was then leaning 
towards the west, and bore two green branches and the stumps of three or four dead 
ones. (See Plate VII.) In 1876 the tree was dead and knocked down by a storm, 
and its place has now been filled by a seedling about three feet high. 

On the steps of the pyramidal basement of the tree there are, on the north side, 
the ima^ of four Hindu divinitics-Cl) a MahMeva with four arms, bolding a 
pitcher, an altus-bowl, a rosary, and a lotus. The right lower hand of the figure shows 
a lotus mark on the palm, and on each side of tlie figure there is a female 
attendant; (3) a figure of Viahrm of the usual style, with a male and a female 

{a) M&riin « ^ Eiatem VoJ- 1, p. 7^ 

(6) Arck. SuTF, Efijwtj VoL I, p. 5+ 
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attendant; (3) Hara and Pdrvatl, the latter seated on the lap of her lord, and 
having her hands on his neck: her lord has one hand on her breast and the other on 
her chin. On the pedestal of this fignro there is a Burmese inscription of a modem 
date; (4) Qa^eia. On the east side there are images of Padmaptlm and of a demon. 

Tho only other hnUdiiig at Buddha Gayi which demands notice, the only one of 

stone which was in ti(u till the beirinniDw of last vear, is 

o j I 

tho Buddhapad, It stood between tho Pancha 
temple and the grave of tho second Mahout, right opposite the Great Temple. 
It was an open pavilion, formed of four monolithic pillars, hearing massive 
architraves, and a roof constructed in the i^ual style of four triangular diagonal 
slabs surmounted by a crovvning*piece. It was improvised with stones which 
originally belonged to other temples, for they bear sculptures on the built and 
inner faces; two of the architraves were formed of fragments of the A^ka 
rail-posts. The pavilion was erected some time after Hionen Tbsang’s visit, 
for that traveller does not notice it; and the object of the erection was to 
provide a covering for a hemispherical block of granite, bearing the carvings of two 
human feet. The carvings arc said to be impressions of Buddha's feet, and bear 
certain marks or symbols, which, however, are not cbaracterstic of a Buddha. On 
tho side of the hemispherical block there is a Sanskrit inscription, dated, which 

a ^ 
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assigns it to Ir laliiiu, Tbo inscription and the sj-mholj will ho noticed in detail 
further on. The paTilion was pulled down by the Burmese repairers in the middle 
of last year, fo clear out the space in friratof the Great Temple, and in September 
last I saw the hemisplicrical block lying in front of the Pilneha Pit^du Temple (see 
left side of Plate VI), and the materials of the paTilion lying on a rubbish mound at 
some distance fo the south-east of tho temple otidosure. 

In front of the pavilion there formerly stood tho arched gateway, but in 1863 

Archfd Coiriacr ^ measurement of it, and now it is entirely 

gone. It is said that it waa only the western end 
of a covered passage which extended, from the temple court-yard to the bank of 
tho river Nairanjand, and had been so constructed to enable a princess, some say 
the daughter of AmaraSiuhaSauvira, to perform her daily ablations in the river, and 
then to enter the temple without being seen by the common people in the way. 
Her bouse having been on the mound, now called Garh, she had easy access to it 
from the temple. The story is fabulous, and calls for no remark, though there is no 
antecedent improbability in it. 


In a district so abounding in hills as Gajd, and having mexhanstihte supplies 
.. of building stones of a good quality, it is remarkable 

MflJtfnalt of buildiDg^Bricks. i_ i * ^ 

that so little of stone was there used in architecture 
in ancient times. The Great Temple audits appurtenances were built entirely 
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of bnck»; and the extonslro mounds on all sidea of it and the foundations under 
them show that bnok was tbo material principally used in arcbitecture. Doubtless 
plinths^ pillars, and other articles of stone have been met with, but they 
bear no relation to the extent to which bricks were used. The bricks of the 
most ancient parts of the Great Temple measure 19 X 13 X 2 1 — 

The following are the dimensions of ten other bricks measured by mo:— 


ti) ifi' X fi' 0" X S' X S' r. 

{3) IV x S’er. 

(3) Iff X Iff 6’ X S' ff. 

(4) Iff X 11' 0" X fl, 

(5) Iff X ir (T X S' ff. 


(3} Iff X Iff (T X 3' S'. 

(71 Iff X iff O' X 2' S’, 

(e) IS' X ff S' X S' r, 

(0) Iff X ff S' X ff 7 \ 

(10) Iff X ff 0’ X 2r O’. 


Others are of smaller size, but none under lo X 9 inches. They appear to have 
been very carefully mode with well-puddled clay, having no grits or clots, and 
so planed and smoothed as to sit very closely on each other. The older bricks 
havo the peculiar bluish tinge noticed by Hiouen Tbsang, The bricks used in the 
arches w'ere cut into the shape of voussoiiH, after having been burnt, but tliey are 
not all of the some size. Generally speaking they measure 16 inches on the top, 
whidi is slightly arched, and 14 at the bottom, the sides being 10 to 11 inches. 
The keystones are triaDgular, 

The cement used in building is a finely-puddled, tenacious bluish clay, and 

only a thin layer of it was required, as the bricks, 
having weU-dressed, smooth surfaces, sat on each other 


Cezaent. 


firmly enough without requiring the intorveotion of any cement. At first sight 
the bricks appear to be in direct contact with each other, and no part of 
the cement is visible or exposed in such a way as to be able to absorb moisture 
freely. Thus the sparing use of the clay has been of great value in preserving the 
buildings for a long time. Even in the construction of the arches nothing but] 
clay has been used by way of cement. On roofs and fioors a compost of brick-i 
dust and kankar lime was the mortar used, and a variety of it with a targerl 
proportion of lime was used for plastering, and for the formation of; 
mouldings and other ornaments. This shows tliat the builders were not only 

perfectly familiar with the properties of lime mortar, but they used it very exten¬ 
sively. The supply of kankar was abundant everywhere, from BebartoAgra, It 
* 

occurred often on the very surface of the earth, and could be, as it is now, collected 
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by a mere scratelitnf^ of tie soil. Nor was fuel scarce; and ihe art of burning the 
kaokar involves very little knowledge or tact; and yet, cunously enough, the 
builders never thought of Iime*mortar in building radiating arches. The only way 
to account for this strange neglect of such a valuable material would bo to attribute 
It to the inexorable dominion which custom exercises in this country. Wo learn 
from ancient texts that clay was the only cement used in the construction of altars 
in Vedic times, and that custom was handed down from generation to generation, 
and none ventured to do otberwiso. Arrian, on the authority of Jlegasthenes, 
informs us that at the close of the fourth century B.C. “those cities in India which 
stood on commanding situations and lofty eminences wore built of brick and mud ”(«), 
and the practice seems to have been continued for a considerable length of time 
after that period. This would prove, too, that the art of building was indigenous, 
and not, as supposed by some, introduced by foreign architects. 

The only wood-work in the Great Temple is the framing of the roof of the 
Wood-work, third-storey room, but it is placed at so great a height 

that I could not come sufficiently near it to examine 
Its character. Doors, too, were no doubt made of wood; but there is none existing 
noiv of any ancient date. 

Stone occurs in the door-frames, floors, and steps. The two door-frames of 
gtonp. Great Tcmplo are of sandstone. The stops in the 

two staircases aro of granite; so are the flags with 
which the temple and the coiirt-ynrd are paved. The railings round the temple 
were partly of sandstone and partly of granite; and basalt, chlorite, andpotstone 

occur in diflerent forms as bases, plinths, model-stiipas, statues, and other 
sculpture. 

At Buddha Gayi there is ao counterpart of the lurse iron beams and 
Mctni. rafters so abundant in mediajval Orissan arcMtectmo, 

and the only use made of that metal was in the 
formation of clamps for tying stoneworks together. Gold was used for gilding 
statues, and copper for the pinnacles of temples; but of the last two no specimen 
Las been met with by me : Major Mead found only a brass peacock and a belL 
Hbuen Tbsetig makes mention of brazen statues; but none has been seen of late. 


[a) MoCriiidl«^4 * vid p, 6^, 
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In the atylc of building there b nothing peculiar that calls for any notice* 

Stjk of building. ^ elsewhere in India in former times, so here, the 

bricks were ranged isodomicaliy as stretchers and 
bonders promiscuously la every course, and not iu alternate courses, as b sometimes 
the case in Europe* 

But in the construction of tlie arches the plan followed was peculiar. The 

ATd.«-u.oir ^oiiBtmctioa. * radiating arch should 

be, of voussoirs made of bricks with their sides so cut 
that each b thicker at the outside than at the inside of the arch, tilting inward 
and downward further than the course next below it till the two sides, rising 
together, met and receiTcd the keystone. The two extreme voussoirs rest on the 
abutments, and the intermediate ones are held together in their position by their 
mutual pressure, by the resbtanco of the keystone, and by the force of gravity 
drawing tho voussoirs straight downwards while they stand in a Wanting position. 
Instead, however, of ranging the bricks lengthwbe across tho arch, i.r. as bonders 
and stretchers touching each other by their flat sides, as b the case now, thej were 
placed so as to bavo their longest sides resting edge to edge, in a lino with the arch- 
The keystone, a triangular brick, was put on one side of the crown* And as only 

entire bricks were used, there was no bonding, each 
series forming a distinct lino of its own, as shown in 
the woodcut No* 3* “ In thb construction,’* General 
Cfnnningham justly- observes, «tbe strain b thrown 
on the narrow edges of the bricks instead of on their 
broad faces, and it is therefore weak* But it is 
still so greatly superior in strength to the overlap¬ 
ping Indian arch that it is diiHcult to conceive 
how any builder who bad a knowledge of even this 
weaker kind of radmting arch should iiave deliberately discarded it in the greatest 
opening of a brick building, where its use would have been eminently judicious ”( 0 ), 
This arrangement was, however, obvionsly adopted with a view to simulate the 
appearance of stone voussoirs, which expose to the sight the broadest face, and that 
the thickness of a brick could not produce* This fact b worthy of special note, 



Ifo. 9* Arch oTer Doomy, 


(tf) Anb. Sorr, B«pQit, Yol. lit, p. SI. 
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« it d>o<r> that the etehee wo« copies ol stone oripnals, and saeh originals were 
khowii to the people. 

TMe arrangement, howeTer, woa confined to the arches orer the dootwaya. 

In the TBTilts, after every hrick placed lengthwise, two 
bricks were put crosswise (woodcut No. 4), so no mochanical 
advantage was derived by the interlacing produced by 
bonding, and the clay used as cement being utterly worth¬ 
less as a binding material, the bricks temained in rift* solely 
by their lateral pressure and the resistance of the keystones. 
In the annexed woodcut (No. 4) is shown the appearance of 
the arch from the front as also from below. The vousaoirs 
are all of entire bricks, and there is no bonding; but the 
cross bricks are bonded. The latter were evidently intend- 
edto strengthen the arch, by throwiirg the roaistance on the narrow sides of the bricks* 
This arrangement, however, has not been adopted in the vault of the Konch Temple 
(see woodcQt No. 1, p. 78J, where the simple plan shown in woodcut No. 3 was preferred. 

The form of the arch also difiered. In the larger vaults and arches the 
form adopted was the pointed equilateral, formed by the decussation of arcs drawn 
on the radius of the span; but in the smaller vaults and arches the senucircular plan 
was preferred. 

Altogether there were, in 1871, seventeen arches, vhs. Ist and 2nd, the vaults over 

Awku-ai* ..Ob... ““ to 

the first-storey chamber j 4th, the vault over the 

chamberj 5th, the arch over the door of the second-storey room} 6th, the 

vault over the vestibule of that chamber; 7th, the vault over the chamber * 8th, 

tlie arch over the door of the third-storey room; 9th, the vault over the vestibule of 

that room; 10th and 11 tb, arches over the doorways of the two staircases in the 

porch; 12tb and 13th, the sloping vaults over the staircases; 14th and 16th, arches 

over the doorways at the first landing of the stairs; 16th, the vault in the temple 

of T^r4 Devf; 17th, the vault over the corridor, which extended from the fiont of 

the granite pavement to the bank of the Nairanjand. Of these the Sth, the 9th, 

and the 17th, are now not in existence. The 10th, llth, 12tb, 13tb, 14th, and 

loth, are semicircular, and the rest pointed. 


p 
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I waa the first to bring to the notice of the public, in 1864 (a), some of these 
Awhei-iiie aotLar’j fint arches, forming so remarkable a feature of Buddha 

notice. 

^ya arcliitecture. In my paper on the subject I 
said—“ Such a structure in an Indian building more than two thousand years 
old struck me as a remarkable proof of the Hindus having had a knowledge 
of the principle of the arch at a very early period, though the credit of it 
has been denied them by all our Anglo-Indian antiquaries. Pergussoa, in his 
^ Haud-book of Architecture,^ concedes to the Jains a knowledge of the hori- 
eontal or projecting arch, but, adverting to the radiating or true arch, says {VoL 
I-, p. 78); ' In the first place no tope shows internally the smallest trace of a 
chamber so constructed (».<*. with a true dome); nor do any of the adjacent 
buildings incline to such a mode of construction, which must have ere now been 
detected had it ever eiisted.’ Elsewhere he observes (p, 234): ‘The Indian 
areluteots have faJlsD mlo the other eatreme, refaahrg to nee the arch under any 
circnnafancee, and preferring the seialleet dimeneiona and the moat crowded 
intenore, rather than adopt what they considered eo destructive an eipedicnt.’ 
Adverting to the Kntnb, he says, -all the openings possess pointed arches, which 
thea^dns never used- (p. 418> Again. <the Hindns. however, up to this time 
(■.e. of aie Pathans) had Dover huilt arches; nor indeed did they for centimes 
afterwords’(p. 434). These remarks do not, it is true, directly mean that the 
IndntnsAn/ »<. Wiai;. of the arch, but they imply i,. Elphinstonn is more 
posrtive. In his remarks on Hindu bridge, he says, <nor doe, it appear that the 
early Hindus knew the arah, or could conalracl vanlls or domes, otherwise than by 
layers of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the treoeury of Atieus of 


Thj SLll". ^Lli™ '"u?/' 1ml th. mto. tafon 

Th. Wopl. Id t™ •“«l«l<>n.».b,n,o..n,d.,Mdi.,WT«dSi,li.ffJJ,d.sCermm,.dil»..iLZ; 

tlim is***Si”ft ’’^PH'disfrontofibiilciaplin butssso bsd 

tl™ u. p™. k, ti. ..rorrwb., .t lb«. wh. Id Onn..sjI™’n„ Bn. wd. „ 

Tssr r T,” fist “'"■'“•"'•I HbWibSl*., wt. is u, li. .word rwrt « 

Blddh. Gsjt Ip. 86) waplm,. bj ..nr,; •! m,, t.n Ui.t B.b»b Isjoidn Id ,dk.. .d.uS 
TfhHi he mpTfotc ih»t tlie irtltn ot the Bnddim G.ji (enipla ««pcd iht n«ti» I Ti * 

rfibem in Dewmler ISfll, wb«b u ii«r bslora »p, md I CMwiiited Colewl Tai* b the yyhXf 

tbay Hf I .at l.„e had tha „,a*t dbbnl of denjb. 

j«h„. „ Hiad* d„™gA, CT ai™d r^oaboat them, hf I notMeg aboat tl«e f«l, A\l 

ih T bafor. ha had ad^artad to them at ali. Z 

•olfeltMio JJI MsfrtiBg that I ™ the fin tb deseriho thent dfler the BuhliMiint, svf ™ «i. «(l 

0» km.d ..U.„ d.,.wd to Owtt i. isn. „,ml p.,., i, L'. toT",.,! ’ ^ ““ 
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Mycen«> ('History of Indto.- p. 183). Depcndtog on the leaHnsony of Iho*, 
istidguishea antiquarians^ one may very reasonably assign to the Buddha Gayd 
temple a much later age tban it eiauasi but the foot of its having been visited by 
Fa Hian, and, subsequently, by Hiouen Thsang long before the advent of the 
Muhammadans in this country inevitably leads to the inference of its having 
existed at a pre-Muhammadan vdiilo the position the arches occupy ia so 
natural and integral that it leaves no room for the hypothesis that they wore 
subsequent additions. I brought the fact to the notice of Captain Mead, who had 
kindly undertaken to shew the ruins to mo, and he readily acknowledged that the 
builders of the temple, whoever they were, certainly knew the art of constructing 
an arch, and the one before us was a very good specimen of it.” (a) 

The late Mr. Home visited Buddha Gayd in 1864, and published a note on the 

Mr. Homy* opinion. arcbes (in nil 9—3 semiclreulor and 6 pointed) which ho 

supposed were additions made in A.D, 500 to the 
Bhell of the building. He said, «the junetioii of the inserted work with the 
ongmal is clear everywhere. The floor of the upper chamber comes through the 
wall of the building, t.e. the beaten pnddled floor-line shows a white line most 
plain in the photograph. At the sides, too, the insertion is most plaii. The use 
of the different-sized bricks in the different arcbes, whereas those in the body oT 
the building are ali the same, would indicato their having been built at a 
different date, which most probably was long subsequent.” (J) Mr. Home was 
mistaken about tho floor-line; it does not anywhere permeate the wall The 
“white Hue”ia visible neither on the original nor on the photographs, and 

I have before me more than a dozen phofographs taken by different persons and 
at different times. 

In a private note to A. Qrote, Esq., then President of the Asiatic Society 

G^nDmi CucHingiMUH', cpbioiu Major-General Guimingham about that time 

®^pr®ssed an opinion that the arches were modem 
additions, put m by the Burmese repairers of tho temple in the Uth century. This, 
however, he has since been satisfied, was wrong, and he now thinks the arches to 
bare existed from before *^e time of Hiouen Thsang. 

-— - - ------ 

Jouim], AfiatiD Td. SXXHI, t p. 176. 

\b) Praceedingi, Aiiatio ScKwtj. Deng*!, iftSS, p. KM. 

I 
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In tho middle of 1805 Mf. FeppOi of the Opium Department^ viaited Buddha 

Gayi and prepared a aeriea of excellent photof^plis 

Mr» Peppe'i opiuHL ^ l < 

of the ancient remains in the place. His attention 
was naturally drawn to the dificuaaiona which had taken place at the meetings 
of the Asiatic Society^ and he made special investigation on the subject. The 
conclusions he arrived at after a careful s^examination of the place were thus 
summarised by him;— 

First —“ that the lower chamber, with its arched roof, is of the same age as the 
lower part of the temple; 

Sscvad —that tlie middle chamber with its arches is of the same age as the main 
building; 

Third —“ that the porch was huilt at a later period; 

iburfA^» that some considorable time after the temple and porch had been built 
the whole was replastered, with the exceprion of the outer wall of the 
terrace. Why this was not plastered it ia difficult to say, moat 
probably on account of the omaiuentatiou; nor was it even then 
covered by the accumulation of rubbish ? ” (o) 

Subsequently Mr, Fergusson, in two letters to A. Orote, Esq., esprossed his 

opinion that the arehca were modem, aud must have 

Mr- ■ dpimoiL i * 

beeQ mserted by the Burmese jrepairera in the beginning 
of the 14th century. He said: “ Since I last wrote you, I have looked carefully 
into the evidence about the age of the tower at Buddha Gayd, and see no reason 
to doubt the evidence of the inscription given (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, p. 214) that the building n&ta see was erected in the first year of the 
14th century. From its architecture, as shewn in the photograph you have sent 
me, I would have been inclined to make it even more modem; and the evidence 
of the ** arches,^’ as explaioed by Mr. Horne, is to my mind quite conclusive that 
it was erected long after the Muhammadan conquest. Had it been built by true 
Hindus they would not have been found there even then; but the Burmese never 
hated the arch so cordially as the. true Hindu. My impression of its history would 
be that in Asoka^s time, or between that and the Christian era, the Bo Tree 
was surrounded by a rail of the Sanchi type. A t somo^ subsequent period a 

(a) PrceewliBgf, AsUtio Socieiy, B«aga], 166 S, p. 






I 

I 
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“atupa” was erected, probably of a tower form, it may be by Amara, and the 
khraa may be of his time; but I feel nearly quite certain that the archei were 
inserted and the tower took its present form in the beginning of the 14th 
century.” (a) Thb opimon boa since been repeated in the learned author's 
‘History of Indian and Eastern Architecture* {p. 70), where he says: "The 
changes in detail, as well os the introduction of vaulted arches in the interior, 
I fancy, must belong to tho Burmese restoration in the beginning of the 14th 
century.” Elsewhere {p. 210) he adds; " We cannot assort with absolute certainty 
that the Bhuddhists never employed a true arch; this at least is certain, that 
no structural example has yet been found in India, and that all the arches or 
circular forme found in the caves are, without one single exception, copies of 
wooden form, and nowhere even simulate stone construction. With the Hindus 
and Jains the case is different; they use stone arches and stone domes, which 
are not copied from wooden forms at all, but these are invarialby horizontal 
arches, never formed or intended to be formed with radiating voussoirs.” Again, 
and more emphatically (p. 120)-^" The presence of the woodwork is an additional 
proof, if any were wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any 
of the Buddhist buildings. There never were, nor are, any in any Indian 
building anterior to the Muhammadan conquest, and very few indeed in any Hindu 
building afterwards.” 

I pass over the positive argument that all the arches and circular forms 

found in the caTes are " without a siuirle excention ” 

Itnci. , o r 

copies of woodeu forms as untenable in the face 
of tho Sonabbanddr cave, which is of exactly the pointed gothic form of the 
vaults, aud which, according to General Cunningham, dates from the 5th 
centmy before Christ (i). It is not necessary also to notice the ialkey involved 
in the assertion embodied in the lost extract, for the question at issue is exactly 
what the author accepts as a premiss. It is founded upon a foregone coDciusion, and 
therefore evinces a want of critical caution. The questions raised in the discussions 
at the Asiatic Society were, first, the age of the temple; second, the age of the arches, 
i,e. whether they were contemporaneous with the shell of the temple or subsequent 


(ti) Fto««llng«, Asi^e S«rily. BesgvJ!, 1S60. p. 133. 
(&> AnL. SiiTT. HI, p, 85. 
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insertions} ihifd^ the knowledge and use of the radiating arch by the people of 
India before they canie into contact with the Mohammadans. (a) 

As regards the drat, the position adopted by me in 1864, that the temple 

Coftcluiion. .rriT«d .t ““1® which Aioka bnUt, 

subject. untenable} General Cunningham has, in his second 

report, already proved the temple to be of a subsequent date. 

The second issue must also go against me, as for os the contemporaneity of the 
arches with the temple is eonoomed. The two are not of the some age. From the 
description given above it is obvious that the arches were inserted some time after 
the completion of the temple. When this was done it is impoBsible to determine 
with any precisiou in the present state of our knowledge on the subject. This 
much, however, is clear, that the arches existed long before the advent of Hiouen 
Thsnng in India. Thai keen observer and faithful chronicler has ^ven us a descrip¬ 
tion of the temple, which applies most accurately to the structure now existing j and 
at his time, in 637 A.C., the temple had the identical two-storeyed porch w^hose 
remains are still extant, and as the upper walls of that porch rest on the spring of the 
vaulted roof of the first storey, it is impossiblo to djny that it existed at his time. 
And if tliat existed, we cannot deny the existenoe at the time of the vault over the first 
and the second storey chambers, as also those in the doorways. Regarding the latter 

(a) At • meoting of the Am.lio Society of Bcngil Mi in Beeeuibef lart, ITr. H, F. Blauford, Sfeteoro- 
Icsictl Bepofter to the Goremoeat of loifia. comDioD^g oa lomo ropurke by no on the ooendon, 

expceesed nu opinion to tbs affect thjit th« stintctarei underiiotite " were not tme Kohes j” butM no lacb uauahM 
been iwwd by oiporienced eBj^eori and ucliitecta like Gencnl Connugluai and Mr. Pergineon, I need not 
notiw it. The deicription and tltsitniioiu aboTo giTon wiU, I feel eertata, ^nvinoo all profbeelo&al men that tha 
apinCoD ii not tenable. Sir Edward Cli»o Baylty, at ti* lane meeting, rmarlted that ■' the atoheB may be dca- 
eribed not aa archta, but m ttmctnies ihowbg prognu towindi the dijeoreiy of the true aroli.'* asd compund 
the archea to *' well eylindfra." Neither of the epealten drlbed wbat a tnw awh was, aad it would take mo 
too ranch out of ray theme to disenra Iha bsariog* of the eTolutioa theory of the last speaker. As ao ilinstmtioa 
of the amogemoit of the hmhs in tie rimpler areLee, his eompanson, howerer, is not Inapt, and Oenenl 
Comunsham used it in hia tocODd report. A cmnilar areh is neoassarily a half eylindor, the jnnetures of each 
added eooree of hrieka or stones lying in the plane of the axis of the oytinder entting its sarCaoe. hlechaniciUy, 
bowerer. it is not at all eorwet. Ta the trae aieb the ends alone rest on the impoets, eron as a beam tpatming 
the breadth of a room »fta on the side walls, and the body bangs ou the air, supporting itself and the weight 
that is put upon it by the lateral pregraw of its eoDJtitnanl bneks or vonssoirs j whereaa in the well oylindon the 
whole ■tmetmro lies flat on the ground below it, and ereiy bnek has a support undar it, requiring no impoits, 
and inpporting no weight. It might be said that the lateral pressure of the snrronnding earth nprosenti the 
weight in a well oylinder; and if we asinme the cylinder to he formed of two semictrelet, the two ends of one of 
which feat on the eoRespanding ends of the other, wo hare the imposts; bot it rests fiatoa the gmund, and 
its shape ia pnrely eeoldcntil. In square wells we hare straight, and not cured, roretment walls, and th* 
cardinal meehanleal principle of the arch, iti ittpoorling ilselE by lit two ends only, is ipnuiting. 
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General Cimnin^ham says:—“ To the ^Lrd peariod of the temple’s history I would 
ascribe the addition ol the two-storoyedparilion to the eastern face, which, as we know 
&om Hiouen Thsang’s description, must have been built some time before 637. 
1 infer also from the story of ^aidnka’s minister plneing a lamp in the lansr ekamber 
of tbo temple before the hgnre of Mahddera on aocamt of tAs datkneHf that the front 
pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been added before A.D. 500 or 
600, say about 500 A.D.” (o) 

It might ho urged that the fact of the existence of a porch like that which the 
Chinese pilgrim saw is no proof that it is the same with what we now have. The 
Burmese of tho 14th century might have renewed it on the old plan, substitniing a 
vaulted for a flat roofing for the first storey of the porch. Such a statement, however, 
in the jir&t place, would be a mere assertion based on no proof whatever; ueondl^^ the 
proofs to the contrary are too overwhelming to be gainsaid. The small portions now 
existing of the walls of the upper storey ol the porch show clearly that they had 
been subjected to at least two thorough repairs before the front of the structure fell. 
The mouldings are completely daubed over by whitewash as they appear at first 
sight, leaving only a faint and smudgy outline of their details here and there; but, 
as I have already said, on peeling off the upper coat of whitewash, we come to the 
details developed in a rude, clumsy, coarse way; and then, on peeling off another 
coat, they appear sharp and fine as they were first made; and these coatings 
would be quite unaccountable if we assume the original to he dated in the beginning 
of the 14th century. The Buddhists had forsaken the place long before. If any 
laitb is to be reposed on the inscription translated by WUkins, the place had become 
a “ wild forest, ” ** infested by lions and tigers ” in the 10th century, and there was 
none in India who would care to repair the edifice after the Burmese repairs. We 
have nothing definite to show the extent of the repairs in the 14th century^ General 
Cunningham takes it to have been extensive, including a complete coat of plaster, 
which has lasted very fairly until the present day.’* If we may judge of the past 
from tho present,—of what they did in tlie 14th from what they have done in the 
19tb ceutnry during the past year,—the extent must liave been exceedingly limited; 
a few stoppages of leaks and restorations of a moulding or a cornice here or there, 
and a coat of whitewash over the whole, would complete the sum total of their 

(o) AnJi. Swrv. Boport, VoL !□. p- lOU 
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work. As already aliovni, they also renewed the wall of the terraee on the north 
sidcj completed the projection on the westj and built the stairs at the north-east 
comer} and, in doing so, they resorted to the simplest expedients poasihle, making 
the walls perfectly plain, and building them with lime-mortar, such as was then 
in common use, leaving the surrounding ground perleetty uncleared and untouched. 
A new porcb in the old style with a vaulted roofing could not have by any means 
entered their plan. 

It is morally certain that the Burmese officers who came to repair the temple 
were not themselves architects, nor did they bring any bricklayers and masons with 
them. They came with money, as did their successors last year, and employed the 
masons of Gayd to cany out their orders. The masons of UayA at the time were 
mostly, if not all, Hindus, who depended on their own knowledge of architecture, 
and did not borrow anything firom the Burmese. They had unquestionably seen 
tiuhammadan architects building arches, and if they bad copied them they would 
have produced tho true Saracenic foiled arch, with bricks placed crosswise, and 
cemented with limo-mortar* There is not a single Muhammadan arch, and very few 
buildings of that race of the iSth or the 13th century in the country, in which 
clay cement was nsed, and there b no reason to suppose that the Hindu builders, 
in imitating a Muhammadan arch, changed the order of building and resorted to a 
cement which was utterly worthless for the purpose. There was no want of kankar- 
lime in the country, and no builder with a head on his neck, after once seeing a 
modern arch, would fail to perceive its great superiority over the style of building 
we find at Buddha Glayd. An unbonded line of brick voussoira cannot, in strength 
and durabiKty, for a moment compare with bonded cross-bricks cemented with lime- 
mortar j and there was no engmeering reason to set aside the one in favour of 
the other. It would bo running against all reason and consistency to suppose that 
the Hindu architects employed by the Burmese Embassy in the 14th century did, 
even after having seen and learnt the value of the Muhammadan arch, originate a plan 
of their own, or, in the attempt to copy, reproduce a different stnietore. A copy 
dottbtlesB is generelly inferior to its original; but we should look to the inferiority 
in construction and execution, and not in the general principles and materials, unless 
it can be shown that the principles could not he easily worked out and the materials 
were inaccessible, or very difficultly accessible. In the present instance such was 
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not the cose* It was as easy to range bricks crosswise as l^gthwisCj and kankar 
lime and pounded bricks could not liave boon wantingi or dear. 1 have no hesitA- 
tion, thorefore, in subscribing to the opinion of General Cunningham, that the vaults 
esisted before the time of Hlouon Thsang’s visit. Moreover, If wo should, even against 
the reasons above urged, admit that the Burmese did build the vaults and the arches 
at Buddha Gayd, how should we account for their counterparts in the Konch 
Temple ? The Burmese never went to it. It was built by the Buddhists, and was 
a Buddhist shrine for centuries before the Hindus appropriated it to tlioir own use 
and converted it into a ^ivite sanctuary. The Hindu sculptures still existing in it 


clearly demonstrate that the appropriation took place many centuries ago \ and 
whether we believe that the vault and the arches to have been there when the 
appropriation took place, or that they were introduced soon after, the fact would 
remain that they had been built by the people of this country, on models which 
cannot be attributed to Moslem archetypes. 

The third question is entirely governed by the second; and if the decision 
regarding the latter be that the vaults and the arches existed before the time of 
Iliouen Thsang, the conclusion must follow that the Buddhists, as also the Hindus, 
who were of the same nationality, the same race, and the same castes, with their 
schismatic atheistic brethren, knew the art of building radiating arches, and did 
build them, tliongh but rarely. The saying currant among them, that “ an arch never 
sleeps,” which has been quoted by Mr. Forgusson, is a proof positive that they knew 
the radiating arch well, and avoided employing if, “ because of its vii vim^ which is 
always tending to thrust its haunches outward, and the necessity it invoked of very 
heavy abutments to overcome its destructive tendency.” A saying like this could 
never have got currency had the people not known the object Tvhich gave rise to it. 
The art displayed in the building of the temple is worthy of a passing note. 

The first essential element in a good building, according 
to the highest authorities on the subject, the Greek 
architects, is or order, '^the proper arrangement of parts before putting 

them togetherand in this respect there is very little wanting in the temple under 
notice. Its parts are arranged with a degree of taste that speaks Mghly of the 
culture of the architect and his thorough knowledge of the details of his profession^ 
I'here is nothing discordant, nothing extraneous, nothing incongruous, in the 
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difTerent members which enter in its composition. The design is doubtless conven¬ 
tional, but therein we have what liuskiti fancifitlly calls ‘‘ the lamps of obedience 
and memory” fully illostrated, and it was by no means ill adapted for tbe purpose 
for which the building was intended. The second*essential according to them wtw 
ijfmmtiriaf or proportion in size ; and the relative proportions between tbe terrace, tbe 
body, the spine, and the pinnacle of the Buddha Gayd fane, are such as it would not 
be easy to disturb without serious injury to the harmonious blending of its parts. 
They are the results of protracted study and consummate experience, governed by no 
mean conception ofthecardinalelementsof architectural beauty. The third essential 
is mriiima, or “ harmony in number, in the adjustment of the parts both in their 
separate dimensions and in their interloeHng junctures/' and here again the architect 
of the Buddha Gayd temple has no reason to be afraid of any serious adverse 
criticism. Tbe general design; the niches, their size, their symmetrical disposition 
on the two sides of a central band; their gradual diminution as they rise; the provi¬ 
sion made to hide ugly angles at the comers of the different storeys ; the disposition 
of the upright bands; the effect of those bands in adding to the apparent height of 
the structure; the dexterity displayed in producing a curved outline out of a 
zig-zag oneate elements in the composition of the structure which speak highly 
in his favour. The fourth essential, or diathem, refers to the “ composition of the 
different parts of an extended edifice as a whole/' or composite buildings, and 
cannot be brought to bear on a solitary temple. Tbe last is oikoamm, or “ the 
securing of the useful ends for which a building was erected,” and in this respect, 
again, very little can be said against the aicliitect. The purpose of tbe Buddha 
Gayd temple was the location of a statue in such a position as to inspire tbe 
highest amount of reverence and awe, and for that purpose it was admirable. Its 
dimensions of eighty feet by seventy-five feet, with a height of one hundred and 
seventy feet to the top of the pinnacle, were such as to produce an impression of the 
highest grandeur and sublimity, undisturbed by any obtrusive subdivision of parts. 
Whether viewed from a small or a great distance, there is nothing to divert the 
spectator's contemplation from the majesty of mass and outline, which, forms the 
peculiar characteristic of the temple. Its power,” to use again the fanciful language 
of Buskin, ** in the display of its massiveness as an element of architectural effect ” 
is all but perfect, There have been, and there are, larger and more pretentious 
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€di.fic3B in IndiB nnd other parts of the oivth j they wspOi aod they arOj, iriamderf 
handBomcr, and nobler bmldinga, richer by far in s^Ie, material, and finish than 
the Buddha Gayd temple; but, viewed by itself, the last wants but little to serve 
the economy for which it was intended. It is a work in which both the science 
and the art of architecture were brought into play, and is not the result of 
untutored labour of a rude and ancalturcd people. 

The only other monument to which I wish to call the attention of tlxe reader 

Temple, It should have been noticed in Chapter I, 
but was by an oversight omitted. It is called SuddAo&ar Tdi, or * Buddha’s Tank,' 
and meaaares about 5t>4 feet by 425 foet. Originally it was perfectly rectangular; 
but in course of time its sides have broken down and fallen into its bed, and its 
outline is now become very irregular. Referring to it, Hiouen Thsang says“ En 
dehors de la ports m^ridionole des murs de Tarbre de I'intelligeneo, il y a im grand 
^tang, qui a en viron sept cents pas de circuit, et dont les eaux sont pures et daires 
corome un miroir; des dragons ct des poissons y font leur demeure. II a 
creusd per deux Brahmaaes, qui dtaint firferes, d’apres les drdrea du diea Ta-lsea-thsdi 
(Maheivara Deva),”fo) General Cunningham is of opinion that this tank is the 
same with the one in which the dragon Muebiiinda resided, and that the 
description is “so striking that it was seen at once by the members of the 
Burmese Embassy.” (5) This identification, however, is not correct. The pilgrim, 
as shown above (p, 55), places the Machilinda tank at a considerable distance to 
the south-east of this tank, and the two are quite distinct. The error has 
evidently arisen from the use of the word “ dragon ” by the pilgrim; but by it 
he simply means that there were crocodiles in the tank, as there now are. It 
h said that one of the Brdhman brothora built the Great Temple, and the 
other caused the tank to be excavated. There is no reason to doubt, howev'er, that 
the tank was excavated to afford the earth required for the making of bricks for 
the Great Temple. I have seen no large ancient Hindu fane where there is not 
a tank adjoining, and where ite presence was not due to this cause; and the 
some may with equal propriety be predicated of Buddhist shrines. The large 


(oj ’ Memoirei mt loi Cdntr^ DcddciitAle;i;' VoL I, p. 477, 
{i) Arch. SiiTT* Eeport^ Y6L 1, p. IL 
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tank close to the Vihdra at SalUnganji the tanks near ttie CbaubArd TiM, the 
Cbanjdsl I'Ud, the KaoMli Titdj and other Buddhist mounds in the suburbs 
of Mathurd, the splendid sheet of water elose by the Great Temple of Ndlandd, 
the Markata Hrada at Vsiaali, the large tank to the east of the Sdrndth tower, 
end the tanks at Sdncbi and other places, clearly shew that they sappUed the 
earth with which bricks were made for the large monuments adjoining them. 
No one would for a moment think of bringing bricks iiroro a great distance when 
they could be very economically and oonTeniontly made where they were wanted, 
and where the result would be a tank, which none could object to, But at the same 
time it must be admitted that a tank of pure water is a very useful appurtenance 
to a temple. Both Hindu and Buddhist ceremonials require frequent bathing 
and ablutions and lustrations. Ko Hindu rite can be celebrated without a plentiful 
supply of water, and both Hindu and Buddhist ascetics and priests who dwell 
in the neighbourhood of temples require water daily for drinMng, cooking, and 
the cleansing of their rooms. And those who go to the espense of bmlding 
a large temple do not grudge the expense of so necessary an adjunct. Hence 
it is that tanks are met with not only near brick-built temples and vihdTas, 
but also in the neighbourhood of atone edifices and caves and j^ocky eminences, 
wherever Buddhist monks took up their abode. Such artificial reservoirs of 
water were absolutely necessary where no natural supply was ready at hand, and 
they were never omitted. 
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SCULPTURES. 

FlUXin^ BUDDMiaM OPfOsMI> TO ACOLFmAL »¥P»BSEKTATIO^a OF UMLlQtOtlS ODJirtfl—B£LIEf lH QO05 — 
BSaiH^lJro or flCaLPTOlUl. lEF£E|ilKTATIOJTB--SimiB AITD f:ftlMiTtD9t—7VKOLE 07£B OlATlf—iTJJifi 
or TITB TlJlCUI^f—C1X0TAFH9 rOTITl BT^IB —mXlE StZEi 0l3^AJtfe:ETAriO5 ^St> TiEiFTIIt—FDOt^ 

raiETH—cosBncuoBfi habeb or aot-Hs —wheel or lait— ronri tbmflei—imaoie or rrouDi now 

llftiOMCl&“Bcr]&l>HA IS MKEITISIOS—inroOHJ. IS »CtTACT-“Btf A W TEAf HlE—BirFPIlA JW AW 
rnSEEAET ffEWOT—EOPDHA BTISG—BODEJeASTVAfi—KTKOE OlTlSmB—MiTjt DEtI—DEUOSIAC riO^TEEfl— 
nEBMlTS AJfO DETOTXSB—BISDlf BmUTTlW—AEClUfECrU AAL SWiflA—ItAUSSp FILLAEl, mLiniSBp CAriTAXEn 
llOOE^FEAl[fift--TAJEiEl^A— aIoEa'S BATLISOa—TEELi OirrEBESOB 15 prrrBElST PAET9 OF lEDLk— 
XHEOElEfl EEOiSOlKQ TITEIE oll015“W0OBES-MODKL THEOET SQT tASilBLI—BEAfOri TTIl.llOr”OB5A- 
MBSf4 05 BAIL BaBS— 0B5AICESTB OS COFlSOfl—OB5AM15TB 05 MEOlAli ASO TBM15AL riLLAKI — tME 
SO'OALLID TnrLT0«--CBA5ACrEE OS mE B€?PLm BUf—EOrPMED OBEEE OEIG15 OP I50IA5 acirLFTOIlE-- 
OElOtlf or ISOlAJf 9 CUL 1 TUBS—rUTPQABO FOEStOS CUAUCIEB OT 901LB CABTrSOB—TBEI TBlT Or BELAl!l05 
AT MOBXIE ASO COBilS^ 

Ik a system ol rcUgioB like Buddhism, founded on atheism or aelhassertioo, 
diyimties must he unknown. Where nothing beyond the human, sotd was 
recogniaed as existent^ gods could find no place. The cardinal point in 
theology is the existence of a dirine soul which animates the creation and 
governs it according to its own supreme will, but where the existence of that 
soul was denied, there was nothing left to mark the distinction between the adored 
and the adorer. The belief that the phenomenal world was a mere illusion, the 
result of ignorance, was incompatible with any theory of adoration. Wlicre the 
evil was of onB’'8 own creation,—^where one’s own passions and earthly cares 
forged the chain,—no supematoral powers of imaginary gods were needed to 
subdue them and firco the soul from tbo bondage of fiesh^ But a ^stem of 
negations and abstractions could not long continue to inspire enthusiasm, nor 
keep firm hold on the minds of the masses. The negative, therefore, soon 
passed into the positive, and the abstract into the concrete. Buddha himself 
took the place of the supreme divinity, and Bodhisattvas rose in plenty to be 
ministered to, and worshipped, by the gods of the Hindus, 
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When this change first took place is not knoim. It would aaeni that when 

Buddhism was first promulgated, the focling of repulsion 
against the supremacy of the Hindu gods was strong, 
and it was eotirelj repudiated. But the gods themselves were never openly 
declared as mere creatures of fancy. They were denied all divine attributes, and 
relegated to ia subordinate position; they were declared to be subject to the 
failings and the common doom of created beings; they needed, as much as man, 
tlte moans of salvation: but they were accepted as beings of a superior order, 
possessing many supernatural powers. They ceased to be gods, but they 
lived as angels. It is probable that Buddha himself took the Hindu gods 
to be mere myths; but there is nothing in the Buddhist scriptures to show tlutt 
he did so, and his disciples maintained the contrary everywhere. Bralimd and 
ludra and ^iva were not non-existent, but only the servants and adorers of those 
who bad risen ahove the control of their carnal wants, and, in the fullness of their 
w'isdom, tcamt the true nature of creation. This belief opened the way for visible 
xepresentatious, and in time images became an integral part of Buddhist worship. 

The first impulse in this direction was probably given immediately after 

the death of Buddha. It was but natural that the 

Burlil And cremAtton. 

disciples and followers of the saint should have looked 
upon his relics with the highest veneration, and treasured them with the utmost 
care. We may not believe in the truth of the story which describes the division 
of the mortal remains of Buddha into ten shares, and the assignment of moat 
of them to the leading sovereigns of India at the time; but there is nothing 
positively incredible in the fact of certain kings, believers in the truth of the 
doctrine preached by Buddha, showing their respect to the teacher, and raising 
monuments on bis relics. The Mrliest mode of disposing of the dead in India 
was burial. In the Rig Veda there is a hymn which describes burial (a), and it 
had from an unknown, but very remote, period served as the burial service or the 
mantra to be repeated on the dead just before inhumation. After a time burial was 
replaced by cremation, and this ia fully described in the Brdhmana of the Black 

(a) ndt i><unm Pr, E«Ui*« ewftf •Pi* T«dt«Dbeitatttiiij; bei d«n BntLmMen.* and Gnmtii'« ruij on tte 
■ Bumifij of tli« De*d.' in tbe * ZoUicbriff of tho Gonun Oncatal Society, »o<| Wlutncy'e piper on biuiil ia 
tke time of tbe Big redn ia lu» ‘ Griealil ud LinguJetiB Stadicf/ 
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Yajur Veda (a), which dates from before the eighth centniy B.C. ThU change, 
however, was not complete. It brought in cremation as a preliminary to burial. 
The body was first burnt, and the rite of sepulture was then administered to the 
burnt remains, and a tumulus was raised thereon, while the service or manira 
remained the same. We know not what rules Buddha himself laid down during 
his long ministry of forty-four years for the disposal of the dead, but many of his 
rUsciples and followers mtmt have died during hia life-time, and some form of 
ceremony must have been designed for them j and if wo may judge from the 
account preserved of the funeral of the saint himself, it must have been very 
closely like what prevailed among the Hindus. His body was first burnt, and 
the burnt remains were next buried, exactly in the same way in which, according 
to the Rfimdyana, the mortal remains of Rdma were disposed of by the Hindu 
kbg BharBta(^). The grave, then, or, what is the same thing, the tumulus 
erected over the ashes, was the tangible evidence of the defunct saint, and those 
who had adored the living preacher naturally transferred their adorations to the 
tumulus over his ashes, as the highest object of veneration. Thus the tumulus or 
grave became the first tangible object of adoration among the Buddhists, and relics, 
real or pretended, were widely circulated, and the faithful everywhere raised tumuli 
over them. These were, therefore, tho most ancient religious and sacred objects 
whose representation engaged the attention of the Buddlusts. 

Originally the grave was called dekagopa^ or repository of the body, whence 

the modem dagoha. It was also named which 

Manorial t<kinbi and eanotaphi. Sanskrit means a ** tomb,** or an af/ar; ” and it&pa 

or mound.Nor was the tumulus confined to Buddha himself. Every 
one of his followers had the right to a tomb, and had a few basketsful of 
earth thrown on their last resting-place. But the more influential among them 


(ti) mj e«uj cn" pLt&enlf in Andi^nt India" m the Jfmmai of tlu Aftatis Swlet/ tnil 

in the Introdflclioii mj editira of tlifl ' lAittirlja An^jika/ 

(ft] 9 m GniEih'j Vd. 1. The indent Gr»]c fnoeml did Dof di&er mtLth tram the Hindu 

ommonj- tGiiM end ^ Idfa of iht 0»#lu And Rointiiu/) Th^ YaJuf Fedm prescribes ihat a bit of gold 

ihoold be put on the piim of tbo dud before treniAtieu,, and tbe prAcLico ii follcwod to this daj bj every 
Kinda, tb^ tongne being piiefemd aj the of depofit; but i kAve nowhere seen inj remon or object 
ASilgned for thii pf ActicOp Among the oneieni Qrcekft th€ ume practiec obtAinod, mud ah obolujp being the fettlAge 
(lui/Xop for CbAtoap waj put into the mouih of the oorpae ; and tUc of the Eindnt bid its 

counterparC in tbe jftrw/ifp ” tbo cakt for the ghoitp*’' of the RomAnf. 
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got magnificent tomba erected over their graves. As they were all, without 
exception, houseless hermits, the coat of their burials was defrayed by householders 
and moneyed men; and in timo the dedication of a tiuuulus came to he looked 
upon as an important and highly meritorious act of religion on the part of the 
laity. Sacred relics could not alw'uys he had, and so they had to be dispensed 
with; but cenotaphs could be always raised, and lor purposes of religion they 
were as useful os tombs, and whoever could afibrd it erected one for the spiritual 
good of himself and his ancestors. Such dedications were alway^s sources of profit 
to the clergy; and from the real tumulus they devised the model, whereby not only 
the ricli, but every member of the commutdty, however poor, could secure to himself 
and his ancestors the merit of dedicating a stdpa. Similarly, Hindu pilgrims in the 
present day, when they cannot afford to dedicate a temple to 4iva at Benares, satisfy 
their religious longings by dedicating a miniature. In the same way the high 
merit of bestowing u horse to a Muhammadan saint or plr is secured by the people of 
tills country by little fictile images of that animal, thousands of which may be seen 
on the platform of every pirasthdn, and under many a sacred banian-tree in Indiu. 
The offering ie made by all classes of the people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the occasions arc various. Once I heard a respectable Brdhmou lady promise to 
present six horses to the dargnh of Mduik Pfr, a local saint, on her husband reeovenng 
from a slight hurt he had received. I was surprised, and asked if she intended to 
keep her promise, seeing that the hurt under any' circunastaDco would be cured in less 
than a week. “ Certainly,” said she, “ why should you doubt my hones^ ? ” 

“ Wliy,” replied I, “the cost of the commonest pony would be more than 40 
rupees. Would you give away 240 rupees to the saint for a hurt which will be 
cured in three or four days without any medicine?” 

“ Dear me, ” returned she, “ how green you must be! Who ever gave a live 
home to a dargah ? I mean clay images, and they cost half a pice each.” 

Vows of the kind are frequently mode hy poor women for the safe delivery 
of kine and goats, and in such cases a quantity of milk is also given. 

The dedication of stiipas was held most meritorious when made within 
the precincts of au old and renowned sacred fane, whose reflected sanctity 
could fall on the models; and hence it is that they are met with in large 
numbers round the most ancient topes. At Sdmfith, near Benares, fictile 
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modela, about tliroe incbes in height, have been met with by thousands. 
Sir Bartle Frere once ehowed me some which he had brought from BrdhmanAbdd, 
in Cutcb. At Sdnchf, Mathur&, and elsewhere, they have also been found in great 
numbera. Some of these were so ingeniously made as to include within their 
substance the Buddhist creed, or a mirnature figure of Buddha, or both, stamped 
with a seal. A cheaper form of this is a small tile, stamped with the dguru 
of one or more with the Buddhist creed at bottom. This probably 

did not cost more than a pice, but its dedication cost more; and it formed a 
email but perennial source of gain to the clergy. Those who could afford to pay 
more preferred a stone-model to one of baked clay, and that, too, b pretty common. 

At Buddha Grdyd I met with no clay modeb of stdpas, but of stone 

representations of various forms and sizes hundreds 
were met with everywhere. Thousands of them have 
been taken away from this place to all parts of 6ay£, and thousands more 
may be recovered by digging into the large and extensive, jBoundS'which 
surround the great temple. From the small area which haa^^fe^n levelled by the 
Burmese gentlemen upwards of two thousand such mofl^s have been recovered. 
Out of these I saw, m n godown adjoining the dwellinV of the Burmese, about 
five hundred small ones, evidently picked out with a viev/to be carried to Burmah, 
Near the temple of TAri Devf there are several hundrefds lying in heaps, and 
other heaps erist on other parts of the mounds. A few! have been built into the 
walls, and a great num ber have been taken away. Compatl jd to imsges of Buddha, 
tliese model atdpas are considerably more numerous; and I infer from thb that the 
merit of dedicating stUpas was eridently held to be greater than that of dedicating 
the former. It should bo added, however, that the modeL have generally, but 
not invariably, the figures of the four DhyAai Buddhas Larved on their four 
sides, 80 that the models secured the merit of dedicating botn images and stdpas, 
whereas the images could have the merit only of one kind of c ffermg. 

In size the model stiipas vary from three inches to ne*^ riy three feet, and in 

stipM-tlwit tiM ind execution and ornamentation fancy and ingenuity 

were allowed wide pley- The oldest atdpaa were 
hembpberical in shape (o), either perfect hembphores or t\vo-thirds sections of 
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spheres, and devoid of all oroamente. Thia shape was the moat perfect representa¬ 
tion of the tumulus, which, whether originally made so or not, always assumes, 
after a few years* rain and decay, the form of a hemispherical mound: it ia at the 
same thne the most lasting which human art can devise. It represents, too, a 
water-bubble, which admirably typifies the evanescent character of oil worldly 
objects, and therefore is the most appropriate emblem of departed life. A doaen 
models of this shape have lately been dug out, and they measure about two feet in 
diameter and 12 to 11 inches ia height, their subetaace being granite. (Plate XLI, 
fig. 1.) They are nn<jue 3 tionably the oldest relics of tlielr kind. The first idea of 
ftynRTfiRTit for these was a pinnacle or Ifu&su. Four scrolls on the sides were 
next thought of (fig. 2), and they were soon replaced by niches. Mouldings 
round the base followed, and the base was gradually so altered and increased 
es to produce a plinth, which latterly took a square form. The plinth, too, 
gradually increased in height till the whole assumed tlie shape of a column ending 
g 'hamfephere. The shaft in sneh cases was set off with an ornamental band 
round the midd]e.'’^^ese gradual changes are not only perceptible in the models, 
but also in large mo^pents. I’be oldest monuments known, such as those of 
Sdnehi and Bardhaf, are nearly hemispherical, and the latest, those of Sdranith 
and Al^ghanistan, columnar (a) j and these facts afford a ready means of judging 
of the age of a monument. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton aptly compares the shape of the ordinary votive atiipa 
to that of a bee-hive,*’ but he mistakes the square mortice, designed to receive 
the tenon of the pinnacle on the top,to be ‘'a hole for the burning of incense/* (h) 
In some cases the outline of the body was so curved as to produce the shape of a 
bell. The niches on ^he four sides of the stdpas usually contain images of the 
four Dhydni Buddhas,^but in the sliest specimens they are left empty. In some 
modem ones I have, <jin the other hand, seen female figures in the attitude of danc¬ 
ing. (Plate SSni,lfig. 4.) In some specimens the whole of the shaft is covered 
over with miniature aguresof Buddha, ranged in four, five, or six tiers. (Plate XLII, 
fig, 1), A few, verw few, have the creed Tr dhafind heiU) &e., and also the name 

of the donoTj engrflrTfed base^ 


(ff) CiLDG.iiigliiik]V " Blulii Topfi,' 16®=- 
(i) Hirtln’i 'EiuUm Indi*,' Vet- Jt 75. 
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The ordinary pinnacle or kalata for the votire etdpa is a long tapering struc¬ 
ture, formed of a series of rings, the munber of the rings ranging from fire to 
serenteeii} according to the stae of the stdpa (a). The rings were afteirwards replaced 
by wedge-shaped projections, each setoff with four triangular finials. Ordinarily the 
pinnacle rises from the top of the hemisphere without the interrention of any 
basement, bat in rich specimens a square base with simple mouldings is supplied. 
The mortico hole on the top of these bases shows that the stupas always had a 
pinnacle, though &om its peculiar shape that structure was the first to break, and 
few are found entire. Judging, however, from some specimens of votive stdpas 
carved on rail-posts at Sdnchf, Bardhat, and Buddha Gayd, I am of opinion that 
in early times the square basement on the top often served the purpose of the 
pinnacle, and nothing was added to the top of it; sometimes it was set 
off with a pear-shaped ornament. In such cases two flags were occasionally 
tied to the two sides of the basement, (Plato XXXV, fig. 3,) 

In the accompanying plates I have produced representations of some of the 
leading forms of the votive std^a. 

Figure 1, plate XLI, shows the oldest hemispherical form* It is of granite, 
and has no ornament whatever. 

Figure 2 is the first remove firom It, the height being slightly greater than the 
half-diameter. The scroll work shown on it is sometimes present and sometimes 
wanting. 

Figure 3 is of the same shape as the last, but provided with a plinth formed of 
two fiat hands. 

In figure 4 tlie bands of the plinth are more numeTOus, and the shaft 
is longer- 

Figure fi U a variety of the last* In all these the mortice hole occurs on the 
top for the reception of the kalasa, but none was found in siVa. 

In figure 6 there is a circular base, a base moulding, and a pinnacle formed of 
four gradual t]f -receding tiles placed on a neck and a rounded ka lw”# 

Figure 7 is bell^aped on a circular base, and has a simple fin 

In plate XLTl, fig. 1, besides the base mouldings, there are ioveral mouldings 
round the shaft. 

(«) 8« the ciQwa du Vtete Till. 
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In 4 oTer the base meuyings there are four niches on the four sides^ each 
liaring the figure of a Dhy^nl Buddha seated in it. The niches are flanked with 
pilaatera and surmounted by foiled arches. 

Fig. fi is a variety of the last, but it has eight niches with a flat, instead of an 
arched, top, surmounted alternately by a mimaturo stdpa and a Buddhist pediment, 
similar to what occurs on the Groat Temple. 

Fig. 6 differs from the preceding in haTing four niches, of which one is very 
sumptuous and the others simple. The niches have no imsges. 

Fig. 3 is a circular shaft surrounded by six tiers of miniature imsges of 


FDOt-prmt». 


Buddha. 

Figs. ], 3, 4, and fi, have mortices for kalasas. 

Fig. 2 is sHt ifeneris ; it is mounted On a cubic base, and its niches have no images. 

In figures 4 mid 5, plate XXXIV, the mouldings on the middle of the shaft 
are replaced by bands, one formed of a series of mouldings, and the other of the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The top of figure 4 occurs frequently in carvings on rail-* 
posts, but X have not seen it in solid relief. 

In figures 1 and 3 of plate XXXV I give two other varieties of the same 
kind, the last having the flags, 

Xext to chaityas, the most important object of wor^ip was the impression 

of Buddha’s feet. In fact it was the first to come into 

vogue after relics, when the religion recognized no 

* 

worship, and only veneration was shown to the relies uf the great reformer. 
In later days, however, when the images of the last Buddha became popular, 
the feet, which constituted only a part thereof, fell to the background. 
But they were never altogether given up, and in all Buddhist countries carv^ 
tn g a of Buddha’s feet are held in great veneration. In many temples they 
occupy the most prominent place; and when the Hindus got hold of Gayd, 
the popular feeling in favour of the most sacred foot-print there was so high, that, unable 
to set it aside, the Brdhmans recognized it, under the name of Vishnu’s feet, as the 
most sacred object of worship at that place; and thousands of Hindu pilgrims 
from the most dist^t parts of India to this day visit and worship it every year for 
the salvation of their ancestors. Indeed, to the Vaisbnavas the temple of Vishnupad, 
at Gayd, is one of the most holy in all India, and most of the later ^dstras earnestly 
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enjoin that no ono sbould fail, at least onoo in his lile'timei to Tisit the thrice<-hoty 
spot. According to one of the Smritia, the wish for numerous progeny is com" 
mended on the ground that out o! the many one eon might visit Qayd, and, by 
peifomiing a ir&ddka on the foot-mark, rescue bis father from the horrors of hell (a). 
The stone is a large block of granite, with an uneven fop. The frequent washings 
which it daily undergoes have worn out the peculiar sectarial marks from which 
its character could he made out, aud even the outlines of the feet are all but 
perfectly imperceptible. It is impossible, therefore, from any evidence on it, to 
determine to which sect it originally belonged \ hut tlie history of the conversion of 
Gayd to Hinduism, as given in chapter I, leaves no doubt in my mind tbat it was 
originally a Buddhist emblem. In General Cunningham’s first report a drawing has 
been given of the most important foot-print at Buddha Gayd, which was preserved 
in the centre of the pavilion noticed in the last chapter (p. 100). It bears a Sanskrit 
inscription, which is dated 1230 of the ^aka era = 1153 A.C. The sectarial 
marks on it comprise, on the right foot, a discus, an umbrella, a flag, a conch-sbell, 
a piteber, a flab, an elephant-goad, an arc, and a lotua-bnd; and on the left foot the 
same, except the discus, which is replaced by a wheel. (Plato XLIII, fig. 1.) 
These marks do not correspond with any Vaish^^ava description of Vishnu’s feet, 
nor with any Buddhist account of Buddha’s foot-mark that I have seen. Nor do 
they conform to any known canons of palmistry, Hindu or Buddhist, regarding 
auspicious marks on the sole of the foot. 

The Lalita Vistara (Chapter 7), in giving an account of the peculiar marks on, 
and the character of, ^kya’s feet, says—‘*He has expanded hands and feet, 
soft fresh hands and feet, swift and agile hands and feet {like those of a snake- 
catcher), with long and slender fingors and toes. On the soles of the feet of 
the imperial prince (Mah&rlija Kmndra) Sarvdrthasi<Idha are two white wheels, 
beautifully coloured, bright and refulgent, and having a thousand spokes, a nave, 
and an axle-hole.” Such wheels, we look for in vain on the stone under 
notice. Again, in the Indian Museum at Calcutta there is a large flag of white 
marble bearing the figure of a human foot surrounded by two dragons. It was 
brought from a temple in Burma, where it used to be worshipped as a represen¬ 
tation of Buddha’s foot. It is seven foot six inches long by three feet six inches 
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in breadth, and has on it a great number of mystical marka. On the oen^ 
of each toe there is a figure of a concIi-BheU and a concentric line under it. 

A conch occurs also at the beet. On the centre of the sole there is a circular 
figure, with innumerable radii, standing evidently for the wheel; the radii are 
intersected with three concentric lines producing one hundred and eight oomparb 
meids bearing representations of temples, houses, forests, rivers, men in different 
att^des, birds and beasts of various kinds—mostly imagimi^,—loaves and ffowers, 
magical figures, and other objects unintelligible to me. But tbe counterparts 
osl theso objects do not appear in the foot-marks at Buddha Gayd. Its prevailing 
efablems are more Hindu than Buddhiatica!. Tbe lotus, the svastika, the fish, 
and the discus, are identically what have been assigned to Vishnu’s feet in the 
Bxdlmianical idstras. Thus in the Skanda Purdna, I find, the marks on Vishnu’s 
feet are enumerated at 19, including (1) a crescent, (2) a water-pot, (3) a 
triangle, (4) a bow, (5) the sky, (6) the foot-mark of cattle, (7) a fish, (8) a 
conch-shell, (9) an* octagon, (10) a svaatika, (11) an umbrella, (12) a discus, 
(13) a grain of barley, (14) an elephant-goad (ankut), (15) a flag, (16) a 
thunderbolt, (17) a Jambu fruit, (IS) an upright line, and (19) a lotus; of these the 
first nine belong to the left, and the rest to the right foot, (o) Vidvandtba 
Chakiavarti, in liis notes on the Bhdgavata Purdna (lOth Book), has given the 
marks appropriate to the feet of Bdddhdj which include (1) an umbrella, (2) a 
wheel, (3) a flag, (4) a creeper, (5) a flower, (6) a bracelet, (7) a lotus, (8) a 
perpendicular line, (9) an elephant-goad (onAws), (10) a crescent, (11) a grain of 
barley, (12) a javeUn, (13) a club, (14) a car, (15) an altar, (16) an earring, 
(17) a fish, (18) a bill, (19) a conch-sh^. The first eleven of these belong to 
the left, and the rest to the right, foot, (d) The scholiast has pointed out at 
length the different places whirii these marks should occupy, and the objects 
they subserve at those plaoea, HU opinion baa been questioned, and Vaish^ava 
writers of eminence have distributed theso marks in very different ways. None 
has, however, to my knowledge, given them as we find them at Buddha Gayd, 
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On the whole the matks on the Buddhapad bear a cloeer resemblance to Hindu than 
to Buddhist reUgion, and I am disposed to accept the authority of the iuscriptioDj 
and to belieye that the stone, though popularly called the foot of Buddha (Buddhapad), 
was put up by the Hindus to convert the place to Hindu worship. I am the more 
induced to this conclusion as some blocks have lately been excavated by the Burmese 
which boar very different marks. Four of those have been brought to Calcutta, and 
on one of them there is a wheel in the centre, ahorcit a female in a dancing attitude 
holdingtbe musical instrument called tina, and haring a lotus by her side, and below 
it, near the lieel, a bedstead. On each of the toes there is a eoneh-sholl on a stand. 
(Plate XIJII, fig. 7.) Fig. 3 on, that plate has the wheel with a conch-shell 
mounted on a tripod on one side, and a water-vessel with a spout mounted on 

an hour-glass-shaped * stand on the other. Above the wheel occo^ a crotm with 
a female attendant on one aide holding a ehdfmr^ and a male figure on the 
other. Near the heel, instead of the bedstead, there is a star with curved rays. 
Fig. 6 has the wheel, a temple, a human figure playing on a fiute, a staff mounted 
on a pitcher and beanug three fiags and a pennon, and near the heel a mountain 
and three cranes. Fig. 5 has the wheel, the bedstead, the conch-shell mounted on 
a tripod stand, a lotus bud, and a female with the lower limbs of a lurd. Thus, 
with the exception of the wheel, the emblems are not fixed, and no sattafactoiy 
conduaion can be drawn from them. It is especially worthy of note that the 
wheel which the Lalita VLstara describes as a characteristic mark, and which is 
present on all the four authentic stones, is shown at a wrong place, and that on one 
foot on the Buddhapad, 

Next to the foot-priut the TVbeel of Law, Hhanua-chakra, was the most ancient 


The meel of Ltw ©mblem of Buddhism, Perhaps it was even older 

than the foot-print, for when the idea of symbolism was 
first conceived the wheel, as the emblem of religion, was first taken up for Kthic 
representation. It occurs profusely at Sdnehi, Borihat, Mathord, and Amar&vatf, 
both in bas-rehef and in the solid form on the tops of gateways and other places. 
It occurs also as the principal object of adoration in many of the Buddhist caves of 
India. At Buddha Gay4 1 have seen no solid specimen, but among the bas-reliefe 
on the rmlmg there is a specimen mounted on a stand surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing and placed in the centre of a temple, (Plate XXXV, fig, 2.) 
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Becognvzing no gods, the primitiTe Baddhista did not feel the necessity 

fot teojplcBji find erected none. A room reserved for 
Voiiw Twnplw. sennona and prayers wae all that was needed, and it 

was called Smgha^rika, or the « room for the congregation, ” le. the place of 
prayer—a church or chapel. The first religious emblem for it was the chmtya, or 
the chaitya surmounted by the wheel of law j and when the wheel became popular, 
a separate abode for it, where there was no chapel, was felt a necessity, and this gave 
rise to the temple. In later works the reUgious merit of dedicatmg temples is largely 
extolled, and when temples became common the craving for such merit gave 
rise to miniatures, in the same way in which the tumulus merged into the votive 
stdpa. But the votive temple never attained the same popularity as the stiipa. 
In the midst of two to three thousand stdpas at Buddha Gayd I found only four 
miniature temples, one of which I have deposited in the Indian Museum. When 
complete it was probably two feet six inches high ■ but the portion found by me 
comprised only the body, and a representation of it has been given in plate XXVI I, 
fig, 4. The stUpaa probably served the purposes of both the temple and the chaitya, 
and as the former was more troublesome to make, and therefore more costly, it was 
not often resorted to. 

Next to the temple come the images of Buddha. If we may rely on the 

evidence of the great Tope of Baidhat, they must have 
iffiigM d BtiddEft, Togue many centuries after the stiipa. That 

tope represents scores of scenes illiistiating the history of Buddha’s last, as well as 
of previous, life, hut none in which an imago of the saint is being worshipped. 
For purposes of adoration the Bodbi-tree, the Chaitya, and the Wheel of Law, 
were the only principal objects selected, and occasionally foot-piiuts, but we look 
in vain for statues of the saint. This wonld have never been the case had images 
of the saint been worshipped in the time of Afioka. That Emperor would have 
never allowed so important an object to be neglected in his sculptures had it then 
attained the rank of one worthy of being worshipped. On the Buddha Gayd rails 
there is also the same entire absence of the image of the saint as an object of adora¬ 
tion. A century later in the SAnchi bas-reliefs we notice the same abaence of statues 
of Buddha; but in Mathurd, two centuries afterwards, they are largely met with, 
and this I look upon as all but conclusive evidence agabst the use of statues as 
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objects of wonhip for tho four or fire centuries after tbo Nirvikia of the great 
reform or. He fought moat Btrenuoualy against ritualistic ceremony in general and 
idol worship in particular, and his teaching was respected for a long time before it 
was set aside. Tho Tree of Knowledge was the first to claim respect. It had been 
the means of bestowing the perfection of wisdom on the saint, and all who aspired 
to that wisdom naturally looked upon it with respectful solicitude. After the 
death of the teacher tho graTS or chaitya was associated with it, the one as the 
receptacle of him who had acquired perfect knowledge, and the other as the source 
of that knowledge, Tho worship or adoration paid to these was confined, 
probably, to prostration before, and ambulation round, them, and tho offering 
of a few flowers for their decoration. These wero the ways in which respect had 
been shown to the teacher himself, and in bis absence they were rendered to his 
emblems. The pictorial ropresentationa of scenes from the life of the saint were 
intended solely as ready means of impressing on the minds of the masses the history 
of bis life, and the moral maxims which tfsey inculcated, and not to require any 
adoration. In fact they were purely ornamental j they were never adored j and, 
from the positions they occupied in the buildings, they could not bo used as 
objects of worship. Images intended for worship would imply temples and sanc¬ 
tuaries, but down to the time of ASoka temples were never thought of, and idols 
for worship could not have existed. The word vi/idrof bo often used in later works 
for a temple, originally meant only a convent, a place wlierc the homeless hermits 
of tho sect could find a shelter during disease and decripitude, and also from the 
inclemencies of the Indian rainy weather, when travelling was prohibited; and the 
use of the word is therefore not a safe proof. The evidence of the earlier texts of 
the Buddhists is particularly significant in this respect. The Lallta Vistara, while 
referring frequently to the worship of chaityas, nowhoro alludes to images. In ancient 
Hindu writings the word chaitya is occaaioually used for a “ templebut the earlier 
Buddhists could not have used it in that sense, for they could not have ordained the 
worship of the temple leaving unnoticed tho presiding divinity of the sanctuary. 

The earliest samples of the statue occur in the monastery of Mathuri, and 
we may conclude, therefore, that the statue came into use after the date of the 
Bhilai Tope of the second century before Christ, and a little before the Mathuii 
monastery of the first century after Christ, 
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When the statue was first introduced it was probablj' aceepted as an ornament 
and decoration for the chapel or San^hagriha; but such an object placed in a 
prominent position could not long remain without attracting murhs of respect and 
adoration, and soon to occupy the same position which the images of Madonna do 
in Horn an Catholic churches. That the worship paid to tbem was cf a ritualistic 
kind I cannot say, for I hare seen no work in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature of 
Kepal which supplies any set formula, ^uch as the Smritis and the Tantrus do 
for the worship of Hindu idols. This is the more remarkable as the Buddhist 
Tantras supply rery detailed instructions regarding the mode in which certain 
Bodliisattvas, pdkinfs, and fierce forms ore to be worshipped, and also give the set 
form of mystic words and phrases in wliich that worship should be conducted. 
Belying on this fact, too, it may, I think, be safely asserted that statues of Buddha 
never rose to the same ritualistic importance during the prevalence of Buddhism 

in India that Hindu idols have done. 

/ 

The Dumbdr of images of Buddha is not near so great as that of stdpas, but im ages 

were at one time quite abundant, and there is scarcely 
a part of Northern and Central India in which they are 
even now not to be met with, though Buddhism has there ceased to be a living 
religion for well nigh a thousand years. They may bo described under five heuds" 
Ist, Buddha in meditation, (Dhy^nf Buddha); 2nd, Buddha in ecstocy fsarnddhi); 
3rd, Buddha as a tocher; 4th, Buddha as a pilgrim; and 5th, Buddha on bis death¬ 
bed. The first ^^hree are sbonm seated, the fourth standing, and the last in a 
reclining position. 

The t first style is the most abiindant; it varies in size from the colossal 

\ height of nearly 10 feet to two or throe inches. It 

ddw- 

represents the saint seated cross-legged, with the left 
palm resting, ventor uppermost, on his Jap, the right hand extended on the right leg or 
knee, and the eyes half-closed in meditation. The ears arc long and pendulous, 
and the head is covered by buttons of curly hair, with a top-knot on the crown—never 
by straight, soft, flowing hair. The dress consists of a dfadi falling low on the log, 
and collected in a ruffled mass {k&nckd^ in front, and not unoften a ehddamT hymation 
thrown athwart the chest, passing over the left shoulder. In all well-executed figures 
the sacred BtiLhmauical chord is distinctly shown, extending athwart the chest 
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from the left shoulder to the right side, as is usual all over India among the Bidlunajje 
of the present day. In the Yajttr Veda mention is made of an ancient style (PrdcAf- 
ndtffti), in which the chord flowed from the right shoulder to the left side; but of this 
I haye seen no ezausple, nor of the old style of wearing it over both, shoulders as a 
garland. This is a remarkable peculiarity, as it not only shows the old styles to 
have been common in remote antiquity, bat that the Buddhists of India never gave 
up their caste symbols. The top-knot is sometimes covered by a richly-decorated 
high crown or cap, and in such cases a rich jewelled necklace is also added. (Plate 
XXV, figs. 2 to 5.) No other ornament of any kind was ever assigned to this class of 
figures. The seat is a full-blown lotus, or lotus petals carved on the lim of a chair 
or stool. In the larger specimens the panelling under the chair bears images of 
deer, elephants, lions, and devotees. The image is generally in ‘ complete relief ’ 
as understood by sculptures, U, fttlly one half in relief, but in some eases fully 
three-fourths and even more of the depth Is shown- A few, very few, are perfectly 
detached, without any framing behind. Inscriptions on these statues are not 
ooanmon; but when they do occur, they are seen on the base of the stool or chair, or 
oo the circular space behind and around the head. They comprise the Buddhist 
creed Tie dAartnd Aehif &c,, with occasionally the name of the dedicator, and the 
object and the date of dedication. The stone back is formed into a circular ornament 
representing either a framing for the back of the throne, or a nimbus, and on it occurs 
a Buddha in ecstacy. On each side there is an attendant in a standing position, and 
a stupa over him- In a few specimens the stupa is replaced by miniature figures of 
Buddha (generally four) in other attitudes, and on the top, over the head, either the 
crown of a tree, or, rarely, an umbrella, and still more rarely a human figure reclining 
on one aide, and representing the death-scene of the saint- Attendants on the lying 
figure, and angels in a flying position, advancing to present garlands to the saint, are 
also seen. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton'noticed a group of this kind; but, mistukiDg the 
ser of the reclining figure, he remarked: “ It seems to mo to represent a prince 
who has lost his wife, and she is represented lying over hia head and attended by 
two mourners.” (o) The history of Buddhism is too well known in the present 
day to leave any doubt as to what it represents. The accesaorieB are entirely 
optional, and a good deal dependent on the size of the principal statue and the space 
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available on tUe backgrouB<l, Generally &]>ea]dng, the stdpaa are rarely omitted. 
The relief of the sculptures varioa from oue-fourth to three-fourthe of the depth. 

One of the oldest figures of this kind 1 have seen was found in one of the smaller 
chambers brought to light by Major Mead in 1863. It was of blue basalt, and 
perfect in all its details, except the head, W'hicli was mutilated. It bore an inscrip- 
tion in the Gupta chaiactmr, and must have been of the fourth if not the third century. 
The figure was missing when 1 last visited Buddha Gayd in 1877. Adverting to the 
basalt plinth, General Cunningham says: “As far as my experience goes, it must 
be as late as 800 or 200 A.D., as 1 have not seen any work in either blue or black 
basalt that could be referred to an earlier date.’* (a) If this remark should include 
statuary' work, the figure under notice would falsify it. For certain there is no 
instance of the Gupta character having been used on works of so late an age as the 
Sth or the 0th century. Ordinarily, however, the character nsed in these inscriptions 
is the Kutila of the tenth century, more or less antiquated, rarely the Gupta; the 
oldest, therefore, cannot be earlier than the third century. 

ITie most perfect figure of the Dhyini Buddha I have seen is now kept in a 

small temple in the monastery, w'hera there are two other 

Figafe of BuddliA la tJie 

figures of different kinds. It is made of black basalt, 
well polished, and generally well executed. (Plate XI.J Its measurements are— 


Height 

Aiarou tLe ikoalden 

A.fia iisr 

Hondk froiD wnit to tip of middle finger 

Tbigh 

Leg 

Toot 

From top-knot luiTtl 


FofiL leicbeB. 

a ^ 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I 

4. 


0 

a 

B 

4 

6 

B 

4 

4 


These measurements show that the figure in a standing position would have the 
height of nine feet four inches, reckoning the height at seven times the foot. This 
W'ould also be the height if the lengths of the body and of the lower limbs be totalled. 
The fathom, however, is not in keeping w*ith this reckoning. The total of the chest, 
arms, forearms, and hands ufould give thirteen feet six inches. This is evidently 
due to the belief that Buddha, like other great men, bad very long arms. {^) 


(d) Arch. Butv, Bepart^ Vol. 111, p. Wf 

mj *Aiiliqiutt€!« of Vdi, 1^ p, 6^. 
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Tho figure is seated, tiot on the conTenitonol lotus, but on a Isi'ge pedestal of 
basalt, having a rich moulding in front. Below the moulding the front is divided into 
five panels, of which the two outer ones have a lion each, the neat two an 
elephant each, and the central one, which is slightly projecting, a female figure. 
On the lower edge of th© pedestal there is an inscription in an ancient fortu 
of the Kutila character, which gives the name of its dedicator. 

The size, materia), and the details on the pedestal of this statue, are so closely 
similar to those of the throne in the first-storey chamber of the Great Temple, that 
one would be disposed to think that it once occupied that throne j but there is nothing 
positive to support this conjecture. The details are conventional, and the material 
is common to a great number of statues in the place. 

The attitude of this figure is typical, and obtains wherever Buddhism prevails. 
In bas-relief it has been noticed in thousands of instances, and it is no less 
common in the round. In the Pancha Pandu temple there fa a perfect 
specimen of this st^-Io of statue, and I have copied it on plate XX, fig. 2. 
It represents the saint seated on a throne supported by two lions and three 
human beings. The scat is a double lotus, aud the back-framing is surmounted 
by two acrotorias and a circular glory capped with two leaves. The drelo is 
intended to represent an ornament of the throne, and not a halo. The figures 
on the sides of the image represent two standing Buddhas, two seated ditto 
lecturing, and two attendants. -of the ste- ^P®<=’dlsdple, a boy, 

by his side. The conipartment on the right Laa a devotfio 

seated, and its corresponding one on the left a standing human figure, and another 
throwing himself into a well. Elsewhere the last figure is unmistakably that 
of a monkey, and there is a legend which says that a monkey in that way 
evinced its devotion. On the top tho reclining figure is that of Buddha dying. 

I'lic next most common attitude is that of ecstacy or samddM. It differs from 

the lost in haring both the hands resting on the lap, one 

SuddliA m ecitacj. ^ 

supmate palm reetiiig on the other^ either in a prostrate 
or a ^upinate position. When both the palms lu'e supinatej a round objeet is soitieliiuea 
placed on the upper one, but what that object is—a flower, a pitcher, or a sacred 
figure—1 cannot make out: it lookB like a pitcher. The acoeyssorie^ to thia statue are 
the same as those of the last, except that I have not noticed any crown on its head. 
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In a figure seen at Sherghfiti by the late Major Eittoe the object ou the hand was 
diatinctly a hemisphervcal Tessel, very like the earthen cooking pot called mdisdf often 
used by Hindu devotees to burn incenae in, I have se veral times seen ladies of high 
rank placing, in redemption of a vow for the cure of a son from a severe attack of 
illness, such a vessel fhU of live coals either on the palms, placed on the lap, or on 
the Crown of the head, and burn incense therein, 1 am not aware of any story 
aaaociating such a form of penance with Buddha; but as the figures unquestionably 
are of a comparatively late date, it is not at aU unlikely that some schismatics have 
tried to heighten his glory by making Buddha undergo the penance. 

Fig* 2 of plate XXUI offers a good illustration of this style of Buddha. It 
has been taken from one of the images stuck on the new enclosing wall lately buUt 
by the Burmese repairers. The figure has an ornament round the neck—a very 
unbecoming decoration for one who has entirely renounced the world, and is immersed 
in the ecatacy of the deepest meditation. 


The third attitude is that of discussion. Seated on a throne, Buddha is 

represented explaining some abstruse question of meta- 
Bud^ M» Tfwlwr. physics, and closing a discourse with a clinching argu- 

ihent, which is expressed by the clinching of one fore-finger against another. Some¬ 
times the fingers are held apart as in the act of unravelling a knotty point; at 
others the left hand is raised as in the act of blessing or encouraging, and the right 
reats on the thigh. In a variety of this, rathe- ' ‘e, the fignre ik nat.se0,t^ crosa- 
ieggedi, but has- one lotr bent along the line of the seat, and the other hanging dowit, 
and resting on a footstool formed of an expanded lotus on a stalk. In a few speci¬ 
mens both the legs are let do wn and placed on a footstool j such figures have generally 
more ornaments on them than those which represent the saint as engaged in penance. 
Of this attitude fig. 2 of plate XIII affords a good illustration. It has been 
copied from a statuette fixed by the side of the gateway of the mouastoiy. 

In stonding figures both feet rest flat on the lotus, which has no chair or stool 

under it. The left hand either holds the hymation, 
Baddlu Bi t pagrim. which gracefully covers the greater part of the figure, or 

has the palm raised to show the mark of a lotus on its centre, or it is raised as 
in the act of blessing. The right hand hangs by the aide, but when the left bolds 
the hymation the right palm is gently raised to show the lotos-mark. In seated 
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figures this mark is also shown on the soles of the feet, os it has been held to be the 
special characteristic of Buddha. The background bears stiipas and attendants on 
the sides, but no other figure of Buddha himself. I have seen no standing figures 

without a back framing. The position of the feet is such os would bo consistent 

only with perfect repose; hut the theory is that Buddha is represented as going about 
in his rambles, and, meeting some disciple, stopping short to receive the homage of 
the party and to bless him, the raised hand being an indication of blessiag. 

The annexed plates afford several illustrations of this form. Fig. 3 of plate 
XXI represents the saint proeeedieg on a joumoy, having an umbrella held over 
him by a crowned attendant, and a disciple carrying his alms-bowl. It occurs 
in one of the niches of the new wall. Plate XXX represents the saint with the 

attendants, but without the umbrella. Fig. I of plate XXIII has the saint 

only without any following. In plate XXXII, fig. 1, we have an elaborate piece 
of workmanship. It represents tlie saint fully draped and crowned, standing in &ont 
of a throne with a high and rich back-frame. His right hand, showing the lotus 
mark, rests on an expanded lotus j the lefi; holds a lotus bud. He has earrings and 
ornaments round the neck. On the sides of the principal figure are shown eight 
small images of the saint, in meditation, in ecstacy, as a lecturer, and as on itinerant 
hermit; on the top occurs the death-scene. The stone was found by Buchanan- 
Hamilton in the cemetery. 

The death-scene of Buddha is shown in a single specinen, now 

into tho surrounding wall of the court-yard on the west 
Death-nene of Baddlu. ., ‘ , 

Side. It IS of small size, about 14 inches long, made of 

basalt, and by no means of good workmanship. The subject, however, was a 
favourite one with early Buddhist artists, and occurs repeatedly on the tops of seated 
figures of the Dhy&ni Buddha. In the first and the second centuries of the Christian 
era the artists of Hlathurd often represented it in high relief, along with the birth 
and other scenes. Two of these are now deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and an outline drawing of one of these occurs in the learned M. Foucaux^s trans¬ 
lation of the Tibetan version of the Lalita Vistara Of other scenes from the life 
of the saint, with which we are familiar from the sculptures of Bardhat, Bhilsd, 
Mathurd, and Amardvati, there are no representations now avaUablo at Buddha 
Gayd. If they ever existed, they have loug since disappeared. 
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Of Bodiiifiattvaa images are not rare; but fJie only tw^o Bodlnsattvaa reproaented 

are (1) PadniapA^i and (2) Vajrapd^- The attitude 
SodKiittirii. assigned to the former varies greatly. He is sometimes 

shown as standing, at others seated, in either case holding, by the left band a stalk 
bearing a full-blown lotus, and carrying on the bead, in front of the top-knot or 
crown, a small image of Amitdbha, a Buddha of a former ago, and said to bo his 
father. In seated figures the left leg sometimes hangs down and rests on a lotus. 
Sometimes both the legs are let down. This saint is also represented with four, 
sii, or eight arms,*—generally four; and images of this description have been 
mistaken by the Hindus for those of Vishnu, and worshipped accordingly. 

In fig. 1, plate SIJI, we have him seated in a very undignified style. He is 
decorated with a crown, a necklet, armlets, bracelets, and anklets, and shows the 
divine mark of the lotus on the palms of both his hands. Without this mark 
1 would have taken the image for that of a hermit. In plate XX, fig. 1, he is shown 
standing on a lotus-throne, and holding the stalk of a lotus. Tills figure is now 
worshipped as the goddess Tdrd Devi in the temple of that name. In fig. 1, plate 
XXI, he occurs in the form of a four-armed figure seated on a lotos and engaged in 
explaining a knotty question. In plate XXlll, fig, 3, be appears standing on a 
lotus and holding a lotus flower in each band. Hy his side is buckled a broad 
sword. He has slioes on his feet; ornaments round the waist, wrists, arims And 

..— 'i.beadj aqd.^nwing locks. The figure is now standing by the 

side of the eastern gateway of the temple. The ori^nai ui‘ 

deposited in the Indian Museum. It la of a martial character like the last, but 
much more sumptuously ornamented. Instead, however, of shoes it has the 
feminine anklet. The doth shown on the body is of a striped and spotted pattem. 
Fig, 3 of plate XXXIf is also of a rich pattern. It is now kept leaning against 
the wall of the terrace to the left of the entrance to the Great Temple, and, in 
this position, is worsllipped by the Hindus under the impression of its being a 
representation of the goddess Sdvitri, Fig, 6 of plate XXlll gives another 
illustration of this saint; but in this instance he holds a lotus in one hand, wliile 
the other, clenched, rests on the left thigh. The pose is that of a man in an 
uneasy condition, and not in calm repose, such as a person in a state of meditation 
is expected to be. 
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Of VajrapAni, ‘tho wielder of the thunderbolt,^ a Bodbiaattva of a very 
fierce nature, I have seen an only specimen; it is kept in the temple of 
y&gfivarf Devf, and worshipped as a Tepresentation of that Hindu goddess, 
(Plate XXXII, fig. 2). 

Figures of Devf, the mother Buddha, are by no means common, but at 

one time they were not wanting. IfajorKittoe, in 1847, 
M&j&DerL recovered several of very targe sizes. One of tbeni, now 

in the Indian Musenm, measnres over six feet. In the Paneha PAniJava temple 
there are two of a medium size, richly executed. The illustration given in 
plate XXIX has been copied from the former. Its character is uiunistakabte from 
the figure of the chaitya shown on the right side of the top-framing. A counter¬ 
part of this is shown in plate XXVI, figure 3 ; and fig. 1 of that plate gives another 
illustration of a female figure, which I believe is intended for the mother of Buddha. 
It is nearly as richly ornamented os the last, but it has no attendants. Or dinar! ty 
the lady is represented as standing by the side of a all tree, and supporting herself 
by holding one of its branches. This was the position in which she is related to 
have given birth to Buddha in the Lumbinl garden. Sho is also represented as 
lying on a couch while under the travails of confinement. But of these two forms 
1 have seen no specimen at Buddha Gayd. 

In the later T&ntric systems of Buddhism superhuman beings, some male, others 

female, of a malignant nature and fierce character, also 
found cognizance as objects of worship; and the Tibetan 
pantheon includes a whole host of them. In the ‘ Tatb%ata Guhyaka,^ which 
forms one of the nine most sacred texts of Nepalese Buddhism, several such 
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divinities have been described under the name of DAkinis. TIte Hindus recognise 
them as imps, attendants on the goddess KAli. To judge froiu the sculptures now 
met with at Buddha GayA, it would seem that these systems never got into any 
wide currency at that place. It was, however, not altogether unknown. Among 
the remains dug out by the Burmese gentlemen tliere are four small images of 
females, with fierce-lookiog faces and large tusks, engaged in the Iiorrible teak 
of ripping open, with their nails, the bowels of liuman beings. They bear no 
iDScriptions, and to judge foom their make they must be of a comparatively recent 
date, probably made to order of some Nepalese, or Tibetan, pilgrims, who thought 
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fit to dedicate them at the holy ahrine. There are a few other female figures, 
but of a benign aspect, whose identity I could not make out. 

In the compound of the monastoiy there is a piece of sculpture which 
represents a female standing on a car drawn by ten boraes. The lady has 
six arms, and between her feet is shown a small figure—that of the charioteer. 
(Plate XXXI, fig. 2.) 

Another lady, a Buddhist unmistakably from the chaitya oyer her head, has 
eighteen arms, holding y&rious kinds of weapons. She is seated on a lotus throne, and 
fiom the position of her two foremost hands appears to be engaged in solving some 
knotty question of religion. This setdpture is stuck on the side of the gateway to the 
monastery, (Plato XXXI, fig. 3.) A representation of this lady, but with only two 
arms, occurs on plate XX, fig. 2. She is seated on a lotus throne, and is engaged 
in explaining some difficult question or other# 

A female seated on a lotus with a child on her lap, and having over her head 
a hood formed of a seven-headed cobra, belongs to this class. The lady is intended 
to represent a Nigakanyd, (Plate XXI, fig. 2.) 

Xrtkough Buddhism was Icnaded^n*^t^e ‘Gumption that the human soul 

can be raised to the rank of the deity by a long course 
of penance and righteousness, and many disciples of 
Buddha were raised to the rank of great saints, it would seem that no attempt 
was ever made to raise them to the tank of a Buddha or to worship their images. 
Of devotees of lower grado statuary representations were rarely made. Amidst 
2,500 carvings of various kinds, I noticed only a few. Among these are three 
figures of devotees, females, in olto-riliovo, in a knoolmg position with folded 
hahds. These were evidently intended only to servo as ornaments beside a laige 
figure of Buddha. They seem to be of Burmese origin. (Plate. XXIII, fig. 5.) 
Plate XXIV shows a hermit seated at his ease and examining his waisb-bRnd. By 
his side there is an alms-bowl full of fruits, and two pious ladies are come to present 
him a panful of milk and some other articles of food. Figures of this kind are rare. 

In a place so thoroughly heterodox as Buddha Oayfi it is not to be expected 
that there should be any images of Hindu divinities. The place was never 
thoroughly converted to Hindu usage, and none thought of dedicating Hindu 
images there. But as later Buddhism recognised several of the Hindu divinities 
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as subservient to it, it is not remarkable that there are a few ima|;es wbieh may bo 

called Hindu or quaai-Hmdu. A remarkable one is that 
of the goddess of the earth, Prithivi Derf, She is shown 
standing on a tortoise, the emblem of the earth, and has an umbrella over her head. 
By her side stands an. attendant (plate XX, fig- 4). The goddess is recognised by 
the Buddhists, and described to have paid a visit to Buddha during his meditations 
(as/c, p, 36); she can acareoly therefore be called a Hindu goddess. The character 
of the next is more marked. In the small unconsecrated temple in the east ol the 
monastery, close by the figure of Buddha noted above (p, 133, plate XI), there is 
a monster figore with six heads and six arms, two of which are broken. It holds an 
uplifted sword, a staff, and a lasso: it is dressed in a tiger skin, and is shown dancing 
on a bull. The figure is apparently that of a Bhairava, a class of demoniacal 
attendants of Mahddeva. (Plate XXX, fig. 4.) A counterpart of this is seen in 
fig. 2, plate XXVI. In it the figure has four heads and eight arms, and, 
instead of standing on a hull, has under its feet a man and a woman. In one of 
its bands the figure holds a closed umbreUa. It is a curious arkole, and 1 have 
nowhere else seen a counterpart of it Another figure of a Hindu character is 
that of a female with four hands, mounted on a flying human being, who has 
wings instead of arms. The rider I take to be Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, and the 
vehicle, the Garudn of that divinity. (Plate XIII, fig. 3.) Another occurs in the 
courtyard of the monastery. It represents a female standing on a car drawn by 
seven horses. Between her legs is seated the charioteer. I flmey it is intended for 
Sdvitrf Devi, who bos apparently seized an opportunity to have a drive in the chariot 
of her husband, the sun-god Siirya. 

The great temple, as doacribed m a preceding chapter, is of brick, and all its 

different members, decorations, and ornaments, except 
the jambs and the pavement, are made partly of that 
material and partly of mortar and stucco. The jambs are of rusty brown 
sandstone, relieved in the front by three lines of plain longitudinal moulding 
of very much the same pattern, both iu the inner and the outer gates. (See Plates 
XVI arid XVIL) The jambs of the outer gate are supposed by General Cunningham 
to be of a later date titan those of the inner one, as they had been most likely 
set up w'hen the two-storeyed porch was built. The architrave over the inner 
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doorway b of dressed granite, but devoid of ornaments; the pavement was origin¬ 
ally of plain flags of granite, but some pilgrims in the 14th, 15th, and the 16th 
centuries carved In outline their own effigies, and added short Sanskrit inscriptiona 
to record their visit. General Cunningham has given a plate of these carvings, 
which for ready reference I copy from his first report. (Plato LT.) Some of the minor 
temples and other bnildinga, the ruins of which 1 dug into, were also made of the same 
materials. The columns of the verandah noticed above (p. 69) were, however, as already 
stated, built of stone ashlars with lime cement; and, to judge from the many fragments 


of sculptures now scattered all about the place, it would seem that scTeral of the 
minor temples, or their appurtenances which surrounded the great fane, were built 
either entirely of, or in good part with, stone. Monolithic columns of six to eight 
feet ill height, and of rich designs, have been met with, and bases for those, of 
equally elaborate designs, as also arciiitraves and lintels, are also abundant. Some 
of tliese are lying on the ground \ others have been used in the building of the 
Mabanfa private dwelling. One set of ten bases have been built into the new 
enclosing wall of the court-yard; others have been carried away by tbo people 
of the neighbourhood. Fragments of mouldings, frieaes, architraves, and other 
architectural stones, are to be met with in almost every part, stuck in the mud walls 
of huts over au area of five miles round the sacred spot (Dr. IB uchanan-Hamilton 
noticed them scattered from eight to ten coss round the country) i and these 
incontestably prove the former existence of a considerable number of stone temples 
or other stone buildings in. the neighbourliood of the great one. But the clearances 
which have lately been made have swept away ail traces of their original sites. 
Possibly in the mounds now existing outsido the new boundary wall, if dug into, 
traces might be brought to light of some of their sites; but I could find none. 

Of the areliiteetiixai stones already brought to light, some bases of pillars 

appear remarkable. They ore of different sizes and 
make; some derigned for square pillars from 14 to 20 
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inches a mde, others for columns of 10 to 16 inches in diameter. In their 
ornamentation the cyma, the torus, the fillet, and the tile, are the principal monldings 
used, and these have been combined in a variety of ways. The rich ones have 
niches with human figures. In some sumptuous specimens the niche has been replaced 
by human figures ranged in tiers. The following ore some of the leading varieties. 
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Plate XXII^ figure 2, is oi the simplest form, and designed for a column. It 
lias a set of threefold mouldings over the plinth, then a neck, and then a double set 
of mouldings. 

Plate XXII, figure 2, was intended for a square pillar. It has a projection 
on each side, bearing a niche and an image of Buddha. 

Plate XXll, fig. 3, is a Toriety of the last. Its niche is smaller, but it has on 
the torus an ornamental design. 

Plato XXII, fig. 4, is very much like the last in its lower part, but above the toms 
it has two niches and two sets of mouldings, each formed oi a tile, a cyma, and two fillets. 

Plato XXVII, fig. 2, has .the niche replaced by a lancet-head ornament, and 
the topmost line of mouldings supported by a series of dentils. 

Plate XXVII, fig. 1, is an imitation of the body of a temple. It has a threefold 
projection on each side, each having a rectangular niche fianked by pilasters and 
containing an image seated on a lotus. The central image, ia a male, and the side 
ones females. Altogether the base is a very sumptuous one, and the square pillar over 
it must have been an elaborate piece of ■work. 

Plate XXVil, fig, 3, is generis. It has a threefold projection, like the last 
two; but its plinth, instead of being plain, is covered by a range of images of 
Buddha. The member placed immediately over it la sloping. On its centre there 
is a niche, and by its sides are rows of images. Above this member there is a 
niche, and then the member is repeated, but without the niche, the surface being 
covered by a line of nine images of Buddha. 

Of the square pillars designed for these bases I have seen none; but, judging 

from brick pillars extant, I suppose they were square in 
the lowest portion (from one-fourth to one-third) then 
octagonal, so made by the canting of the angles; and then polygonal, produced by 
another scries of canting. Sometimes the third section was either rounded, or 
allowed to remain square. Klsewhere alternate sections of square and rounded shafts 
are common, but 1 have no data to show that that afyle was used at Buddha Gayd. 

Of the column I met with only two specimens. One of these is now deposited in 

the Indian Museum, I give a drawing of it. (Plate 
XXiVlII, fig, 2.) It measures 5 feet fi inches in length 
and 13 inches in diameter at the lower end, the diameter of the upper end being 
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10 inchoa. It ia of tho rich Jain pattern, set off with broad bands of scroll work. 

It was evidently Intended for the front part of a porch. Of the base and capital 
suited for this column 1 found no specimen. The material of the column is 
sandstone. The fluted coluxtm, so common in Kdshmtrl architecture, is to be seen 
only in bnB'T^Uof nt Sudtiba G?i.y&i 

For capital for square pillars the crucial bracket was the moat common. Its upper 

edge was modelled into a simple moulding, and the 
croas-bais set off with scrolla like the tarn’s 
horn of European architecture; rarely by female figures. In a few I noticed lotos 
fiowera. The remains of this member of pillars are rare, and those of columns 
have not at aU been met with. It is to he presumed the latter were of the ribbed 
melon shape so common in tlie niches of the Great Temple. 

The door-lramea are usually selected by Indian artists for the display of a 

considerable amount of ornament, and at Bhuvane§Tata, 
Door-fnnir*. elsewhere, they are generally very elaborately 

carved. It is to be presumed that at Buddha GayA this was also sometimes the 
case; but the only two door-frames extant of the Great Temple are very simple. 
The lintel and the side-bats have plain mouldings on the outer sur&ce. (Plates XVI 
and XVII.) In some minor temples the lintels were set off with richer carvings 
than what was shown on the side bars, A rich apeciinen of it is shown in Pkte 
XLVin> figure 3. Intended to he constantly trodden, the sill is a member of a 
door which is ill adapted for the display of ornament. A squared bar is the form 
most common and beat adapted for it; but Indian arehitecte revelled in ornaments, 
and no part of the building was thought too insignificant or commonplace for 
the display of art. It is not remarkable, therefore, that among the stones lately 
exhumed at Buddha GayA there should be several specimens of silla Bumptnously 
carved in floral devices. One of these is shown in plate XLVIII, fig. 4. It is 
five feet long, and made of black chlorite. The ordinary decoration for this 
member b a flat band on the outer surface. The top is invariably smooth. 

Kcfeience has already heeo made (p. B3) tothe carved stone lying in the temple 

of VAgiSvarf Devf, which is supposed by some to 
^ whereon seated Buddha acquired the 

perfection of knowledge. It is colled the mjrniaita, or the ‘ thunderbolt seat.' 
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It la a circular slab of chlorite 6 foot 9 iuchea in diameter and C inchea in *j 

thicknesfl. Its lower auiface ia rough and uneven, but the upper one was originally 

carefully polished and decorated with a curious design. Exposure to ram for 

centuries and rough usage have, however, obliterated the derign in severa] places, 

aod ihb tho more readily as it was engraved in very faint lines: for a seat, deeper 

engraving would have made tho stone Tmconifortable. 

The design on it is a compUcated one. Roughly it may be described to comprise 
nine outer bands, covering about two-fiiths of the surface, and within them a 
sguare pattern, the comers of which cut into the three inmost hands, and each side 
of which has an elaborate gateway, which cuts iuto the six inner bands; the centre 
of tho square area enclosed by the pattern having a lotus, Th© outer hand is j' 

formed of a series of leaves ranged in a slanting position. The second comprises 
a string of clawed forma, which have the conventional shape of tlic thunderbolt 
(rq;>a), whence the name of the stone. The third hoa a row of lotus petals ; the fourth 
a trailing vine; the fifth lotus petals again; the sixth a line of Indian dumbbells or 
mx^dars ranged in an upright position; the seventh looped garlands intervened by 
lion-heads; the eighth a series of alternate lozenges and thunderbolts; and the ninth 
a scroll. The square pattern is meant to be a wall \ it has a line of pilasters ranged 
on lotus petals and capped by globular figures. The gateways are very complicated, 
and their design will he best understood by reference to the plate, (Plate XLIU, 
fig, 4.) What this design is intended to typify I cannot say; probably it is intended 
to represent some heavenly tope with its surrounding roils and enclosing walls. 

From the narrative given in the second chapter (p. 32), it is evident that 
Buddha sat on a bundle of grass spread on the platform of the Bodhi-tree, 
and not on any throne; and the description of the vajrdsam given by Hiouen 
Thaan^ (p. 94) ia, on the face of it, legendary, and not at all In keeping with 
tho stone which now passes under that name. Fa Hian notices a place, four U 
to the north of the Bodhi-tree, where he saw the tree under which, and the stone 
on whicli, seated Buddha ate some lice-milh. The stone he found to bo about 
four feet square and two feet in height (a); and General Cunningham ia disposed to 
think this to he the same stone, {&) Referring, then, to a blue stone with remarkable 
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tod. which HioDCD Th»«g .DW, he ..y.: "Thi, ricple rtoDC I heUev. 
U.hcihD..D.D«iha. menHcncd by HicucD ThcaDg.” The ^ 
not tooable. a. Fa Hiaa’a rtono was a square one, oad cannot he the same wi 
Oireular on. oader notice. The aecond is more conristeot, as it relcra to a atone 
riven by Brehmii to Buddha. Obvionaly, however, the rione under notice waa go 

up a long time alter the death o! Buddha for pnrposes of prieetcr^ 

The atones above described, thongb few in number, are of much intereet aa 
opeeimens of art-deaign current on this side of India several centnne. .go; but m 
Z utter absence of dates they subserve very little bistoricri pmposea None of 
ttiem can be carried beyond the second century of the Chnstmu era, an e 
latest eome to the loth century. The great bulk is prehably due to the siath, 
the seventh, the eighth, and the ninth cmiturie^ when the glory of Buddha Gayi wto 
for the last time revived with great mW. The scnlptnree, however, are so thoroughly 
oooventionat, so got np by the rule of thumb, so monotouoo. in every respeef, that 

they are utterly TVortUesa for porpOBes of compariaoo. ^ , 

Very different i» the case with the carwags on the Aioka tmls. Their date 

is unquestionable, their subjecta are so diversified, thexr 
Carripgi ejcoution is so vigorous, they are so unmistakably 

life-like, though esoeedingly coarse, that they cannot bat engross tho atteution of the 
antiquarian in a variety of ways; and at the same time they serve to throw a mass 
of new light on one of the darkest periods of Indian history. Major Markham Kittoe, 
■who first noticed the sculptures on the rails, and presented some drawmgs of 
them to the Asiatic Society, remarked: »I invite • • particular attention • * * 
to the drawings in which wUl he found the figure of a female with the head of a horse 
or an ass; another of a goat on a pedestal or altar; the water jars; the three figure, two 

female and one mule; the lotus oft repeated; and again the couple caressdg ^ 

other, beside whom water jars are placed; the centaurs or minotaurs, the win^ 
osen and horses, and the Bphyn^ea,-aU are objects at once curious and instructive. («) 
The drawings referred to above were taken back by the donor for the purpose of 
making out a detailed descriptive account, and never after returned. General 
Cunningham, in 1861, prepared some very faithful and well-executed drawings 
of some of the bas-reliefs on the railings, and published them along with bis first 
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report (a) but he did not notice them in detail, contenting himseU with the remark— 

** Some of the sculptured bas-reliefa in these pillars are highly interesting. They 
show the Buddhist belief of the donor in the veneration for solid towers and trees; ■ 
they show the style of architecture m the representation of temples, (A) houses, gates, 
and city walls, and the costneues of the people in the dresses of the king, (5) and of 
other worshippers of each aex.”(c) In Ms second report (d) the learned antiquarian 
has dwelt at greater length on the history and form of the rails, and noticed in detail 
a group wMch ho takes to be of the stm^god, Helios, and tho decorations of some of 
the coping stones of the railing. The late Mr. C. Home published, in 1S66, rough 
sketches of some of the bas-reliefs («), but addod no description to explain their 
character. I have deemed it proper therefore to copy all the bas-reliefs that are now 
available at Buddha Gayd, including those which have been already figured by General 
Cunningham and the late Mr. Home, and to reproduce them in the annexed plates. 

In order fully to understand the character of these bas-reliefs, it is necessary to 

bear in mind the posltloiis they occupy on the railings. 
As already described, the railing consists of a series 
of posts standing about three feet apart from each other, on a stone plinth, and 
haviDg a coping on top and three rail bara morticed on their aides. (Plate SXXIIL) 
This is the typical form wherever the peculiar railing has been met with, and a very 
ancient specimen of it occurs among the bas-reliefs o£ Udayagiri; (/) but in its dimen¬ 
sions and ornamental details taste and fancy were allowed extensive play, la the 
earliest Sitnehi tope all the stones, the posts, the bars, and the coping, were dressed, 
but left perfectly bare. (^) In No. 2 tope of that place the posts have each a circular 
disc on the centre, a half disc just under the coping,^and another above the plinth; 
but the rail bars, the coping, and the plinth, are loft bare. At Buddha Qayd the 
circular discs are produced on the raU bars, and the coping has a rotming frieze. 
(See plate XXXIII.) The same arrangement occurs at Mathudl, but the discs are set 
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wilt. flo™l buto at the coram. com piUm haviag largo human figarea in high 
relid and the frieae m enmmnnted by dabomte arebed ornaments, (a) The 
Bardhat rails are of the same oonstmcHon, bnt net quite so ornate. Round the 

Gantamipatraeaye, at Nassilr, the rails are brought so dose to each other as to 

leave only a barely perceptible space betavoen them; the somidrouto dm™ are 
replaced by circular ones, and the coping is rich, bnt the plinth la bare.(J) 
.qmardvatithe discs are much larger, the fciores on the coping much more elaborate, 
and the plinth covered vrith a rich frieae formed of animels and floral devicee.{e) 

These differences in the omementation of ratWesigns would at fin* sight 

suggest the idea that their progress was due to gradual 
Thflcr 3 r 0 ffrf«l“l™p»“™*^“t- development,—that the simplest were the oldest, and 
the most elaborate the latest. Unquestionably the latest, or those of Mathurd and 
Amardvatl, are the most ornate; but the rails at SdncM are, aoeording to General 
Ganningham, later than those of Barihat, and the latter are far more elaborate 
tind sumptuous than the former. Again, accepting the Bardhat and the Buddha 
Gayd rails to be due to Afcka'e munificenee and earnest devotion to his newly 
accepted faith, they should be sj-nchronoua or all but synchronous ; but the 
former are by far richer than those of the ktter, and their differences cannot 
be reconciled on any chronological scale founded upon relative art-excellence, 
unless we set all otlier historical evidences aside; and to do so in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge would be to shut the door against truth with 
u vengeance. The principle of gmiual imprevemer* in « pribW »o thorengbly 
retnbUehed that it cannot be maconably queatioaed; but itie bacarflou, toapply .. tu 
icolatc* ceaee. The flat, now available for Bich a parpeae an regard, the Bnddhmt 
„a. are quite inmjicicet. mrd cannet be at ril relied upon for the deduchon 
„f any general premire,. One building of one age may be poorer tb» author 
Ut another and a later age; but it cannot be nceepled a preof |m,*.ve of the 

fornror ago having been lower in the renlo of nrchitectoral ert^aceUence than fire 

r ^ it i, oreved that the former never had, and conld not produce, euylhmg 
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belief of tUe N4g^ and the DufliU on the eastern frontieT of Bengal, who see beer- 
bottles enough, but no Bohemian glass, that Europe produced only beer'bottles and 
nothing like Bohemian glass was known there. Even in the case of the railings, 
had the Bardhat ruins not been brought to our notice, we might have safely believed 
the Sdnchf mils to be the oldest. The fact iis, oniamentation is as much dependant 
upon wealth as on artistic ingenuity, and in the ratio in which wealth is withheld 
art must deteriorate. The man who proposes to spend a few thousands on a house 
cannot have as sumptuous and well decorated a house as he who seta down a million 
for the purpose, though both may live in the age of Praxiteles- Again, the capacity 
or taste of the Individual architect engaged, and the honesty of the agent employed 
to superintend the disbnrsemetit of money, are important factors in the calculation 
of the result to he obtained ; and these should never be lost sight of. These arc 
doubtless trite axioms, unfit to be repeated, but in tbe domain of Indian archseology 
they have not always been borne in mind. 

Mr. Fergusson believes tbe mechanical construction and ornamentation of the 

rails to afford positive evidence of the design having 
beeu taken from wooden models. He says, '^the 
pUlars, for instance, could not have been put up first and tlm rails added 
afterwards. They must have been inserted into the right or left hand posts, and 
supported while the next pillar was pushed laterally, so as to take their ends, and 
when the top rail was shut down the whole became morticed together as a piece 
of carpentry; but not as any stone’-work was done either before or afterwards.’^ (a) 
Adverting to the discs on the pillars, he adds: “ In earpeotry the circular ones 
would represent a great nail meant to keep tbe centre bar In its place, the half 
aiBpjtj top and bottom, metal plates to strengthen tbe junctiona—and this it seems 
most probably may really have been the case.” (i) 

In the history of human progress, wood-work must unquestionably have long 

preceded stone, and it would be an insult to the under¬ 
standing of the reader gravely to formulate that man 
first put up wooden railings, and when he learnt to work on stone, prepared stone 
railings from his origmal wooden modeta There can be no difference of opinion 
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imeut mich ft theory; but bb I gather from the author’s writiugs, his object ia to 
assert that the transition took place in the time of Afioka, and not graduaUy in course 
of a long series of years, like the pile-huts of the lake inhahitants changing into Swiss 

villas. I cannot acquiesce in this view of the case, for I cannot help thinking the theory 

in this sense to be opposed to fact, and mischievous in its tendency. As regards 
masonry buildings genetaUy, I have already elsewhere given reasons for not accepting 
the hypothesis of the learned author, (a) I shall therefore confine myseU here to a 
statement of the arguments which might be urged against the hypothesis regarding 
tlio rails. The ahapo of the railing, whether in original or in effigy, as seen in the 
oldest monument extant, in the caves of Udayagiri, is quite unlike anything 
wooden that can be appealed to. In the wooden tailing everything is light and 
airy. Even in the strongest fence the posts are comparatively thin, the coping 
slender, and the bars attenuated and set wide apart; whereas the bars, the pillars, 
and thecopingof the atone railing, are asheavy and thick as possible, and the spaces 
between the bats reduced to a minimum. Had the latter been the result of the first 
attempt at copying the former, such would never have been the case. It is far more 
convenient to move about and work light, small pieces of stones than heavy ones; 
and there could be no mechanical difficulty in producing thin bars of stone,~at least 
those who chiselled the thick ones so neatly could not have found thin bars less 
easy of management. Doubtless, size for size, the commoner atones are more fragile 
than wood; but the object of the stone fence was not to keep out intruders bent upon 
using force, hut to set up an ornamental appendage round a sacred apot. Looking to 
the Light and the ladder-like construction of the stone railing, it is impossible to 
behove that any man having the use of Ms limbs at command could for a 
moment find any difficulty in scaling it, and against animals a much lighter struc 
ture would have amply sufficed to serre as an efficient protection; and the man 
who first copied the wooden fence in stone would not have so far departed from 
Ms model. The interval must have been long before the copyist could to such 
an extent neglect Ms model as to differ in every detail except the barest outline. 

In the mechanical oonstruction of the railing the difference is as remarkable. 
In wooden fences the rails are either four-sided bars or rounded bolts, never 
elliptical, the latter being weaker and much more difficult to work-out. How is 
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it that in the first attetapt at copyiirg the masons changed tha easily-managed 
four-sided bars into the most difficult and troublesome form of the ellipse ? The 
tenons and the mortices in wood are either four-sided op round, nereri in 
any ordinary case, elliptical or lens-shaped; and yet in the stone railing they 
are mvariabty lensrshaped^ These changes could not have taken place within 
the single reign of A§oka; and yet if we are to beliefve Mr, Fergusson, the 
art of sculpture was first originated in his reign, and the rails and stone-houses were 
for the first time made in stone from wooden models, and as the rails were put 
up by Aioka, the change was accomplished in fifteen to thirty years. 

Admitting, however, for tho sake of argument, what is otherwise quite inad¬ 
missible, that tho beginning and progress of stone rail-making was accomplished in 
the single reign of A^oka, it might be asked—how does this accord with the other 
theory of the learned author, in which he attributes the beginning of stone masonry 
and sculpture to the advent of Greek artists in India during A^oka^s reign ? If 
accomplished artists came from Greece or Bactria, why did they begin by copying 
wooden models, and not introduce a completed art ? Why should they have preferred 
lens-shaped tenons and mortices, which were not common in Greece or Bactria, to 
square and round ones, with which they were perfectly familiar? Donbtle&s the 
number of the artists who came from beyond India was not large, and they had to 
train up the natives of the country to practise the art; but in such a case tbe pupils, 
whatever they may do in original designs, should follow the mechanical details taught 
them by their foreign masters, and not devise indigenous methods of their own. 

Mr, Fergusson is probably right in his supposition that in the construction of the 
railing one pillar was first set up and fixed in its position, the rails were then adjnsted 
and supported, and the next pillar then pushed laterally and brought into position; 
the process being repeated till the whole line was completed. This would have 
been the simplest plan possible, and it was moat likely the one that was followed. 
It might bo supposed that all the pillars were first put up in largo loose 
holes, one comer pillar then fixed, the bars belonging to it adjusted, and the 
next pillar then pushed laterally to receive the nearest tenons of the bars, and 
the pillar itself then fixed into its position, and the process repeated till the entire 
lino was completed. In either case the pillars were first set np and the bars 
put in afterwards. The copings were of different lengths, some covering one 
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compiurtmontf bohib oho wid. & half, others twoj 80 they tiiust bavo boon put up 
after the pillam and bars had been fixed in tbeir poflition. In eo far there ifl 
doubtless much that 'would imply ** puro carpentry; ” but the work could not be 
done in any other way. If we asaume that if the rails were not aot up piecemeal 
they must have been left on the ground, the bars and the coping all fixed, and the whole 
structure, about a hundred feet or more long, twelve feet broad, aud weighing two to 
three hundred tons, raised at once into position. Such a feat h as never been attempted, 
and could never have been accomplished, by men destitiite of tho most powerful 
mechanical appliances. Etou in a wooden fence such an attempt would imply the most 
consummate stupidity on tho part o! the artists. Nor cotdd the true masonry pillar* 
and-iinte! construction, where all tho pillars are built first and the lintels laid upon 
afterwards, bo conveniently adopted in fixing rails into monolithic pillars. In 
masonry wort, holes are kept on the sides of the pillars for the tenons of rail bars, and 
these holes ore either twice the depth of the tenons, so that one end of a bar may be 
pushed in deep and tho other end brought within the intercolumnnar apace to be 
slid into ite correspooding hole; or one aide of the hole is broken into or kept open, 
and after its corresponding tenon has been shoved in the side is built up. 
Neither of these plans could bo adopted in the ease of not-very-thick monoUthic 
pillars without either disfiguring, or serionsly weakening, them. 

The nail-head and clamp argument is weak at best. It presupposes that in 
former times wooden railings were not, os in the present day, samply morticed, or 
morticed and then secured by wooden pegs cut flush on the outside bo aa to be 
imperceptible, but in the centre bars wore strengthened by nails having heads 
about a foot in diameter, and clamped in at the four comers with iron plates having 
semicircular ends. This is simply gratuitous. There is no evidence extant which 
could prove this. It might be said that the nail-heads were small, but in copjnng 
them they have been enlarged. This is not what is usually done at the first 
attempt. A competent artist could have readily imitatod a nail-head; it is scarcely 
conceivable *hgt an incompetent person would in the first attempt to imitate a nail- 
head produce a well-developed lotus flower. It aliould be added that in the oldest 
Tfuls of Sdnchf there is no indication whatever of this feature of a wooden railing. 
Supposing that the artists were too inefiicient to attempt the imitation in their first 
essay, one may ask if the hypothetical nail-head be the type of the lotus disc, how 
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are we to ]‘u;atily ita presence on the middle of the rail bats, where no nail-head 
could by any possibility find a place in a wooden model ? In mediseval and modem 
Indian door-frames, both of wood and of stone, there are lotus discs at the four 
comers, and also on the middle of the bars, where no nail Is over required. In these 
cases, as also in that of the rail bars, we cannot but admit the purely ornamental 
character of the disc; and, if so, I see no reason why it should not bo accounted for 
in the same way elsewhere. 

Clam pa at the corners of railing frames are quite exceptional in the present 
day, and to suppose them to Iiave been common two thousand years ago, when 
iron was not 80 easily worked, or bo abundant, as in our times, and that without an 
iota of evidence, is to assume a major which can servo only to mislead. 

If one were to judge very carefully the design, construction, and finiali of the 
different railings above referred to, the impression in hia mind would be strong 
that the simplest 85nchi rail is as perfect in its design and Enlsh as the more 
elaborate MathuT& work. Itdiffets from the latter in not haviog the ornaments, and 
not in its artistio finish, and this shows that the design of the rail was current in 
the country long before the age of A^oka, A small tree planted singly in an open 
place needs the protection of a fence round it, to save it from the attacks of cattle. 
No one in India neglecta tliis necessary precautionary measure. When the Bodbt Tree 
was multiplied all over the country, such a fence waa every’where deemed essential, 
and from the necessary to the ornamental in connection with religion the transition 
was an easy one. Wo must look to the beginning of the rail to a few years after the 
death of Buddha, that is, some two centuriea before, and not at the time of A^oka. 

To turn now to the ornaments of the Buddha GayA railings. As already stated 

(p. 72), the piUara are not all of the some material: 

Ctrrijig* oil miU- 

some are of sandstone, others of granite; and it is doubt¬ 
ful if they were used promiscuously in the making of the same railing j most 
probably not, and the dates of the Bcniptures on them must, therefore, spread over 
at least two centuries. 1 am not in a position to mark the distinction, and must 
therefore notice the carvings on them all under one head, 

: Of the rail bars the number seen by me is small, and the bars are all of sand¬ 
stone; but General Cunniagham has noticed some of granite. Of copings the 
number is also limited, and they are all of sandstone. But the leading feature 
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of their ornamentation is the same in all: the rail bars have a lotus disc on the 
opposite sides of its middle, and nothing more. (Plate XXXIII.) The lotus 
is formed generally of two conaecutive rows of petals, with the thalamna or 
disc in the centre and a double-line border. The petals of tbe outer row 
are all well developed and laid side by side, and not overlapping each 
other, as U natural. In some instances, however, the overlapping is well shown. 
(Plate XXXVIII, fig. 6.) In others the petals, instead of issuing in straight lines 
from the centre, are whirled in a manner which is not natural. (Plate XLIV, fig. 2.) 
Between the points of the outer row of petals ate shown the tops of other 
^and outer whirls. The petals of the inner row are also kid aide by side, but 
they are slender. The thalamus ia distinct in some cases, ehowing the seed-holes 
(Plate XXXVIII, fig- 2); in others it U covered by small petals (Plato XXXVIII, 
figs. 5 and 2). The inner row of petals is sometimes replaced by a human head 
(Plato XLIV, figs. 2 and 3), and in another by a mermaid with her fishy tail 
curling round the thalamus, (Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2.) The mermaid or 
Mats^andri is an object of popular belief common all over the Aryan world 
from a very ancient date, and is not unlmown in Assyrian and old Persian 


sculpture. It is the counteiport of the seml-plscme Triton of Greece, and a close 
congener of tbe Ndgahanyfi or semi-ophide female of Orissan architecture, (a) 

The topmost bar forming the coping is square on three sides, and rounded on 

top; on the two opposite flat aides there are two 
Ciirriap «ii wpLogs. filigbtly-raised fillets, within which is a running frieze 

of animals on one side and a floral device on the other. Of the former General 


Cunningham bns figured and described four varieties, and of the latter also four. 
I have found seven of the former, iucluding the four noticed by the General, and four 
of the latter, being those which the General has figured. Most of these stones have 
been brought and deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The floral designs 
are complicated but chaste, and remind one of the designs sometimes adopted in 
cast-iron works of the present day, (Plate XLYII.) The animal designs include on 
one stone a line of three winged Centaurs followed by three horses, all in a running 
posture. (Plato XLVI, fig, 1.) On another a series of bouquets, each formed of 
a lotus petal, with alternately two loug or four short leaves rising on its sides and a 
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loop on top, and haTing- on each aido a monster figure formed of the forepart of a 
Centaur and -the hind of a fish’s tail curled, {Plate SLVI, fig. 2.) The 
monsters with folded hands arc paying their adoration to the bouquet. The atone 
seen has four such monster figures. The third atone has the top of a pillar 
supporting two leaves and a flower, and three dogs are running towards it in 
a line. {Plato XLiVI, fig, 3.J| The fourth stone has a human-headed winged 
bull or Minotaur, two winged horses, and two bulls, the lost driven by a monster- 
looking pigmy, {Plato XLVI, fig. 4'.) General Cunningham takes the last to bo 
a monhey, but the face is very like that of a human being; and the dwarf was a^> 
great a favourite with ancient Indian artists, that I cannot help taking it as such. 
Below this fiieze there is an Inscription in the character No, 3 of Prinsep. The 
fifth stone has a procession of two heavy-looking animals crouching, two elephants 
crouching, a bull running, and a lion standing, (Plate XLYf, fig. 5.) The stone 
was found on the roof of the Fluddbopad pavilion by General Cunningbain, who takes 
the first two animals to be hippopotami. The hippopotamus is unknown in India 
in the present day; but Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley found fossil remains 
of that animal in the Sevalik hills, and the probability of its having been known to 
ancient Indians will be made apparent from the remarks which will occur lower down. 
The sixth comprises two winged goats followed successively by two rams, two bulls, 
and a winged horse, (Plate XXXIII,) General Cunningham takes the sheep to be a 
ram and a ewe, but both have long, curving horns. The seventh stone is the longest, 
being seven feet five inches, and must have covered full two compartments of the 
railing. General Cunningham describes it thus: In this bas-relief tlio sculptor ha*t 
given the run to his fancy, and exhibited a procession of sea-monsters by simply 
adding fish toils to the foreparts of well-known land animals. Tlie elephants seem 
to me to bo the most comical, although they are by nature half aquatic. Below the 
procession there is a long inscription, which is nnforfutiately much injured in the 
middle. It is certainly a Buddhist record, as the words BAa^apaf^; occur 

twice in the upper lino, as well as the well-known term t^dre just before the 
second SAa^avaU, On the back of this stone there is the flower pattern marked 
D. (a) (Plate XLVI, fig, 6.) As these stones were found in the rubbish mounds away 
from their original positions, it is impossible to determine whether the processions 
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were joined so M to make a continaoua line, or broken mto separate pieces by tbo 
intervention of pilasters, or by some other contHrance, 

The piUars may be divided sculpturally into two classes—the mediala and the 

terminals. The medials have their comers canted 
ComDgsfiQtiiUAn. (Plate XXXIH), whereas the terminal ones retam their 

rectangular shape perfect (Plate XLVIII, fig, 1). The former are also less 
elaborately carved than the latter. 

The medial pillars have the lotus disc on the centre, and a half section of it 

at the lower end, the cord of the section being seated 
B«.«Uofiioi. medbl pUkrs. XLVIII, figs, 5, 6, 

and 7, plate XXXIIT.) The central disc is commonly the lotus perfect, but in many 
instances the inner circle contains represeutationa of various kinds. In one there is 
a lion with its tall uplifted (plate XXXIII); in another a crocodile (plate XLV, 
fig. 9); in a third a horse (plate XXXIII) ); in a fourth a winged goat or deer 
(plate XLV, fig. 10); in a fifth a bull (fig. 11); in a siith a Centaur (fig, 12); 
and in two others geese (plate XLIV, fig. 1; plate XLV, fig. 7). The Centaur 
is remarkable as calling to mind the Greek representations of this monster, to which 
it bears a close resemblance. The human head is very common, and several styles 
of it have been met with. The heads have generally heavy turbans (plate XXXIII, 
plate XUV, figs, 2 and 3), but buttoned hair is not uncommon. In aU these cases 
the space between the double line of the outer rim is filled with a row of beaded 
ornaments. In one instance a squatting human figure with a staff in hand forms 
the central ornament (plate XXXIII). Sometimes the lotus petals are minimised or 
entirely omitted, and the space witliin the beaded circle filled with grotesque lion- 
heads (plate XLV, fig. 5) or the petals changed to fanciful ornaments (plate XLIV, 
fig. 4). The grotesque head in fig. 5, plate XLV, is worthy of special note, as 
it is \'eTy like an ornament common in both Bomun and Gothic architecture, and is 
now found in escutcheons of brass drawer-handles of Birmingham manufacture. 

At the upper end the semi-circle is lengthened into a half transverse section of 
an o^’al figure, and the area within it is filled with a variety of designs. In one 
there is a boat in a lake full of lotus plants, the leaves and buds of which arc well 
shown. (Plate XXXIV , fig. 1.) In the boat there are three persons, one stand¬ 
ing near the helm, the second propelling the boat with a pole, and the third 
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prostrating bimsclf before aometbrng sacred at the prow. A eceae somcwliat lito 
tliia occurs 4t Sduchij but in tl^t the socreci relic is showit promiiieutly in the 
middle of the boat (a). Wo have next a womua witli a horse's head Zeadieg by 
the hand a \dllager to the aide of an old dilapidated wall. (Pluto XXXIV, 
fig. 2.) In tho Hindu ^datras mention is frequently made of a race of beings 
with humau bodies and equine heads; they oro called Kianaras, and believed 
to be highly proficient in the art o£ music, on which account they are assigned 
tlio rank of heavenly choiriaters or the musicians of Indra. They are also said 
to bo attendants on Kuvera, the god of wealth. The female motnbers of this race 
(Kmnarfs)aTe supposed to bo fond of human society. The Buddhists believed in the 
Kinnarfs; and in the SodM-satfvdvwJdm^iaipalafd there is a story which relates that 
Buddha in a former life bod been bom a Kinnarf. The following is an abstract of 
the story. ‘ Vidyddhara, a serpent-catcher, attempted to capture the king of serpents 
and drag him out from hie abode by means of drugs and mcantations. The 
king, greatly terrified, took shelter with a hunter, named Padmaka. This man 
killed Vidyddhara with poisoned arrows, and obtained from his protegd a charmed 
noose of wonderful power. On his death ha bequeathed the noose to bis son 
Utpulu, who dwelt at Haatmdpura, in the vicinity of ValkaZdyaua's hermitage. 
Once upon a time Utpala heard a charming song Tosouuding in the air. Learning 
it was being sung by an exceedingly beautiful Kinnarf, he captured her by means 
of his noose. The Kinnarf, to regain her liberty, ofiered to give him her jewelled 
coronet, which lends the power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When the 
two were settling their bargain, in catne Sudbana, a young prince of Ilastiud. 
on a hunting excursion. ITtpala gave him the jewel, and the Kinnarf married 
him, and the married couple proceeded to the palace. 

* At tins time there Uvad in the royal household two Urdhmans, Kapila and 
Pushkara, the former 8er\Tng as priest to the king, the latter in the same capacity 
to the prince. They were vain of their learning, and always quarrelled with each 
other. One of the feudatories of the king rebelling, the king directed his son to 
lead an army against the unruly vassal. Sudhona left hia wife with her 
jewel under tho care of hla mother. The king, after his son's departure, dreamt an 
inauspicious dream, and KapUa, his priest, advised him to offer a Kinnarf as a burnt 
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offering to propitiate the enraged divinity -who had caased tlie dream. Kapila waa 
a shrewd man, who took this opportunity of bumbling hia rival, for be knew full 
well that the prince was sure to die if the Kinnari be killed in a aacHfico* But he 
was di^ppointed, The queen privately warned her daughter-m-lavr, and sent her 
away with the jewel to Hinnarapura. 

‘ The Kinnarf left a ring and some charmed butter with Valkaldyana, requesting 
him to hand the two things to Sudbana on his return. 

‘Sudhana returned victorious from the war. But his joy was damped by the 
loss of his wife. Ho determined to proceed to Kinnarapura, and immediately set 
forth in a northerly direction. On his way he obtained the ring and the butter 
from Valkaldyana, which helped him a great deal in overcoming tlie fatigues of his 
journey. He crossed the mountains Himalaya, Kulada, Ajapatha, Kdmorupa, 
Ekadliara, Vajraka, and Kliadira, one after another, and encountered many 
adventures. Beyond mount Kliadim he found two great mountains turning on a 
wheel, which made the road impassable. Ho destroyed the axle of the wheel, and 
fixed the mountains in their proper places. After this adventure he had to ford the 
Guhfi, Patang4, Bodinf, Hasinf, and several other furious mountain-strearns before 
he reached Kinnarapura. There he met his wife, and the two wept tears of joy.*^ (o) 

It is probable the bas-relief under notice is a pictorial illustration of a scene in 
the old story. 

The next figure in the plate under notice (fig. 3) represents a domestic scene. A 
lady is seated on a bedstead, by the sido of which there is a cane mord, or stool, 
holding her betel-boxes. By her aide is seated a stranger who is making a request 
with folded hands; but the lady is dissatisfied with him, so with averted face, her right 
hand uplifted, she desires him to go away, and to avoid him falls hack, and with her 
left band leans on a maid who is standing beside her. From his dress and the gourd 
alms-howl placed before him, the man would seem to he a hermit, who, having got 
admission to the house ou the plea of soliciting al^s, has attempted to abuse the con- 
fidence of the lady. In the Sanskrit Buddhist Avaddnas there are several stories of 
this kind, but it is not possible to determine which of them the bas-relief is intended 
to reproduce. Figures 4 and 5 of plate X XX IV contain effigies of Chaitjas which 
have already been noticed (p, 122). Figure 6 represents |an enclosure with several 
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Bodhl tr665, surrounded by the typical IBuddbtst railing, and some vessels for 
watering the trees. Below this there is an iDscription in the Ldt ebaraeter. 

Figures I and 5 of plate XXXY have C baity as, and these hare been already 
noticed {p. 124). Figure 2 shows a doorway through which is seen a platform with 
its sides decorated with the device of a typical Buddhist railing, and having on the top 
of it a pedestal boaring the figure of a wheel. The doorway has the ancient Indian 
pointed arch on top> and round it a framing which terminates in a weather moulding 
supported on corbels. The door is evidently meant to belong to a temple wliich has 
the Wheel of tho Law, and not an image of Buddha, for tho object of worship. In 
figure 4 wo havo the Bodhi tree on a high pedestal, to which a devotee is paying 
his devotion, while an aerial spirit in the fonn of a human being with a peacock^s 
tail and feet is approaching from a hill to offer a flower garland to the tree. The 
figure is the conventional one of a Garuda, and occurs often at Sinchi. According 
to the Buddhists ibero ate eight classes of heavenly or aerial beings, among whom 
the Garudas stand sixth in rank (a). Figure 5 is a hermit's abode—a stone buUding, 
not a hut,—witli tho door sormounted by a sotaicircular arch, and a terrace in front. 
The hermit is seated cross-legged in front of his room under the shadow of a tree. 
The sides of the terrace are set off with the device of the Buddhist rail, and is high 
enough to require two steps to be easily accessible. On the side of the steps is seen 
the gourd alms^bowl of tho hermit. Tho house is worthy of note, as showing that 
stone houses were common enough in the country, and even poor ascetics could 
afford to have them. Figure 6 is a Bodhi tree surrounded by the typical railing, 
and having on each side an umbrella planted on the ground, and having garlands 
hanging festooned from its sides. Similar garlands are seen hanging from the top 
by the sides of tho upper part of the tree. The'scene is repeatedly met with in the 
Buddliist sculptures of S^udbf, Bar5bat, Mathuri, and Amarfivati. 

In plate XXX VI, figure 1, we have the pavonian figure of Gamda, with the head 
and trunk of a human being and the feet and tail of a peacock, as in plate XXXV, 
figure 4, but without bandii. The nest figure (2) repreaents a familiarscene in India, 
a lady showing her little boy a juggler’s goat standing on a pedestal Figure 3 is a 
goose in a lotus pond. The animal is in the act of attacking some one who has 

{«) Aewnding to lbs Lftllta Vi«t*r« the io tlie otAtrr of iheh tmIi^ Dctm, m NigM 
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disturbed it. Its caudal appendage is a grotesque representation of a peacock’^a tail. 
Figure 4 is a bull with a bell tied to its ueck, and tbe next an acrobat or juggler sup- 
l>orting himself on his hands, with his feet twisted round and placed on his head. 
The rays behind the bead are meant for the folds of bis gown. This acrobatic per- 
forniance is common all over India in the present day, and no one who has seen the 
performanoes of the naf$ or idji^itrs of the country can be unacquainted with it. 
The bas-relief sliows that the exhibitioa has been popular in this country for 
tnore than two thousand years. The last figure on the plate shows a domesticated 
deer, with a collar and a bell round her neck and a fawn by her side. The pose 
of tbe ears shows that tbe animal is not a goat. 

In plate XXXVII the first figure exhibits an acrobatic performance, in which 
a man supports on the liack of hia raised thigh and leg a boy, while he supports 
himself on one foot. The next (2j has a covered vessel for its central figure, with a 
bird on each side having a curiously-curled taD, and four persons on the foreground, 
one of whom is a man cf consequence, receiving the salutation of a bare-headed 
inferior in front of him. On plate XXXIII is shown a man lying on a wall or rock 
with his legs uplifted and holding a tuft of leaves. The position is the conven¬ 
tional one for flying, but the chest and the thighs are shown leaning on the wall. 
Figured of plate XXXVII shows a crouching dog playing with a pup. The 
faces of the animals are of an equine character, but tbe long tails and crouching 
position induce me to think that dogs are meant. Figure 4 has a tree in the centre, 
and on each side a man seated on a chair and holding a flower with folded hands. 
The tree bos not the conventional railbg, nor is it of the shape usually given to the 
Uodhi Tree. Though their hands are folded, it is doubtful if the men are 
worshipping the tree, for in such' a case they would not have taken their seats on 
chairs. Figure 5 is an elephant being tethered by a nulkut; and the next the 
grotesque lionhead monster noticed above, hut slightly different in detail. 

In plate XXX\ HI, figure 1 has the semi-pavonine human form shourn in full 
face with the wings outstretched. Figure 3 is a peacock with the head of a horse, 
the taU curling round the body. Figure 4 shows the front of a house, with a 
central doorway of the old style, having an arched weather moulding, and the 
‘ walls set off with pilasters. The balustrades round the roof are of the Buddhist tail 
pattern, and on the roof are three persona seated, enjoying the cool breeze of an 
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evenings. The make of the wall is not shown^ btit^ looking to the make of the door 
and its similitade to the hormif^s house, I take it to be of masoiuy,—the whole a 
pucka-boilt house with a flat roof, and not a hut ora wooden structure. Plate 
XXXill shows an angel or Devapatrain a flying position^ holding in his two bands 
a garland intended as an offering to some chaitya or Bodhi Tree. Figure G is a 
female hemilt seated cross-legged, and holding a staff with a rectangular top. Shu 
is the counterpart of the Toginl of the Hindu Tdntnc system. 

Plate XLVIII, figure 1, shows a perfect comer pillar,, having its two adjoiningf 

and not the two opposite, sides carved, and the angles 

Bas-rplieCs on cornpr pilinn. 

entire and not canted. The half-discs at the bases 
are the sanie as in the medial pillars, and have a ram’s head carved in the 
triangular space between the two adjoining discs. The central discs are replaced 
by panels, of which the lower edge is bound by an effigy of the Buddhist railing, 
from which graceful festoons hang at the comers. Each side of the panel is chi¬ 
selled into a fluted pilaster, which is so joined with the nearest pilaster of the 
adjoining side as to appear like a fluted square pillar. It has the typical ribbed 
dooial form at the base and at the crown. Over the domol capital there is a eouebant 
bull supporting an architrave formed of interlacing festoons, and thereupon a cornice. 
The centre of the panel is occupied by a couple of human-beings standing in an 
amatory mood. TJie space for the npper half disc is surrounded by a double line in 
the form of a semi-oval, and in the centre of it is a female standing in the midst of a 
lotus bush, and holding a lotus stalk in each hand. The form is of BAjalakshnjf, 
a goddess whose effigy is common enough both in Hindu and Buddhist archi¬ 
tectures. (a) The comer garlands are repeated, but with slight variations, In other 
pillars of this class the form of the middle and the upper {mneb differs, and the 
attitudes of the human figures are changed (plate XII, figs. 1 and 3). In one there 
is a single figure, a female holding a trident (plate XII, fig. 2). 

The most remarkable pillar of thb class was seen in the verandah of the monas¬ 
tery. It is so built in that only t!ie front and portions 
^ of the two sides are vbtble; the back, built into the wall, 

being oat of sight. On the left hand side the stone ts not fully dressed, and the 
remains of three lens-shaped mortices are the only chiselled work visible on it. The 

(tf) 'Antiquities Ori^M,' Vd. IT, p. 33. 
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right aide is sculptured, bat ihe details are partially covered by the wall in whieb 
it is built. Not having seen the side faeiug the wall, I cannot say whether it has 
sculptures or mortice holes. If there be sculptures on that side, the pillar was 
originally deuigned for flanking a gateway; but if there be mortices, it was a corner 
pillar. From the elaborate carvings on the front and the right side 1 am disposed to 
think it has carvings on the off side, and was intended for a gate-pihar. The details 
ondhe right side, as far as visiblo, oomprise three panels, of which the npperniost is 
occupied by a man standing with folded hands to offer his adorations to some 
sacred object placed under an umbrella; bub that object cannot be made out. 
The entablature below it shows crouching dwarfs supporting tho cornice. The 
middle panel has a group of six persons, of whom those on tho foreground are a 
woman and a boy. The persons are engaged in saluting a Bodhi Tree before them. 
Below this panel is shown a Buddhist railing. The lowest panel is broken, and 
what remains of it is very much defaced. The front of this pillar differs hromthaf. of 
other pillars in not having any plain space, the whole surface being divided into 
three panels. The lowest panel is flanked by pilasters of the same kind as those 
on the sides of the central panel of the last described pillar, only w'anting the fluting 
and the railing below, and the festoons being of a different type. The middle panel 
has side pilasters of a different pattern, being sections of octagonal pillars in antis by 
themselves, and bearing no relation to the adjoining sides; they have bell-shaped 
capitals like those of tlie A^oka Uta, and crouching human beings like sphynxes over 
them. The sphynxes support an entablature, the frieze of which has three com¬ 
partments, in, each of which there is a crouching dwarf with uplifted hands, support¬ 
ing the cornice, The lower edge of the panel has the Buddhist railing. The upper 
panel has also octagonal independent side pilasters, but tfieir capitals are domal and 
not bell-shaped, and tho sphynxes are rcplnced by crouching deer. The figure in the 
centre of the panel is a grand gateway, with a pointed weather moulding, over which 
there is a Buddhist railing, and thereupon a central large and two small side pavi¬ 
lions, The design is peculiarly Indian, and not to be met with out of this eountiy'. 

The group of figures shown on the sorface of the middle panel is by far the 


Figara of io.«kll«d ApdJu. 


most important. It represents an Indian war-chariot 
drawn by four horses, two going to tho left and two to 
tho right. The horses have waving plumes on their heads. The driver is seen 
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ataoding on tie middle of the chariot. Behind him there is a nimhua formed 
by the backfifiming of the chariot, and over it an ninbrelia. dose by the driver 
there is on tacli aide a female warrior shooting arrows at a person who is tumbling 
down in paJ'n. This is the only instance in which the ancient Indian war* 
chariot is sh >wn at Buddha Qayd. General Cunningham thus comments on the 
group The subject is Surya^ or the sun driving a four-horsed chariot, with 
two attond/nt archers shooting his rays like arrows upon the earth. In this treat¬ 
ment I think that there is a decided evidence of Greek influence in the restricted 
number o', four horses attached to the chariot; for the Indian Surya, from the 
earliest down to the present day, has always been represented as driving a 
chariot with ieven horses. In the Eig Veda he drives “ seven bay” or bright-backed 
steedlf and in all the Brahmanical sculptures that I have seen there are seven horses 
carved on the pedestal, wluch are being driven by Arana, while two attendants on 
eacu side (? one on each side) shoot downwards the golden arrows of the solar rays. 
■'Wie chariot, however, is Indian, as may be seen by comparing it with the specimen 
^ven in figure 3 of plate XXVII, from the Sanchi Tope, But whence came the four 
liorses ? I'o this question I can only reply, “ from the Greeks,” and in proof of this 
opinion I have given in figure 2 of the same plate a sketch of the weU-known cTass i c aT 
representation of Phoebus Apollo in his chariot drawn by four horses. It is true that 
this composition is of later date than the age of Afioka; but as both the chariot and 
liorses are mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to Ileiios, they are much earlier 
than the time of A^oka. That this particular treatment of the subject was familia r 
to the Eastern Greeks we learn from a recently discovered tetmdrachuia of Platon, 
on which Helios radiated is represented driving to the right in a chariot drawn by 
four horses. There was a famous temple of the ^ at Taxila, of which place A5oka 
had once been Governor during Ids father’s lifetime. Here then the Indians might 
liave seen the Greek representations of the sun god, which was afterwards carried to 
Palibothra by either pure Greek or half Greek sculptors.” (o) 

The premises from which these conclusions have been drawn are, however, not 
correct, and the conclusions are consequently wrong. On carefully examinmg the 
photograph annexed (Plate L) it will be seen that the groui) has nothing to do with the 
sun. The pose of tlie central figuTei^M|Llike that of the Greek Apollo, but that of a 
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plain turbaned Indian clinrioteer, and the aide fignrea are two Amazo; ^ 

males qb delineated by General Cunningham (a), shooting at men, \ 

.UingdowninpalnlLthewonnde.eyhavaree^^^^^^ 

drawing the mmbna has been converted mto a aocond umbrella. It is| ^ J* 
more than the back Iraming of the chariot. But assuming the arrow^^ 

Bticof rays, it should be observed that the rays of the sun may ^ 7 

intolembly hot, and as a matter of fact aun-strokes are common eni? ^ 
during theweather; but tho rays are invariably described by poetaf ^^c^^t 
to mankind, and not causing men to tumbledown with uplifted bands, a' '^S 

tbeir wounded sides in great pain. And the fact of the bas*relief bavbg 
auch wounded figures is quite enough to dissipate the solar theory. r 

and position of the horses are doubtless similar, but, bearing in mind fact 

that the chariot in Greece and iu India was of the same shape, we ma: 
could an artist, whether Greek or Indum, represent effectually horses m ^ 
reUef in other than profile, or three-quarter view? A front view of a htf® 
in bas-relief would show only tho fore part, or must project considerably more 
than what any bas-relief would admit of; consequently the Greeks generally 
adopted the profile, or three-quarter view,—in the former ease ranging their 
horses in a line, so as to show the side of one and parts of the heads and legs 
of the others, and in the latter case showing the front view of the chariot 
with half the number of horses running on one side and the other half on the 
other, an arrangement which militated against all laws of the resolution of forces, 
which could makothe chariot move onwards. Thb unnatural and awkward position 
was necessary for tho sake of art, and could not be avoided; and if we find a similar 
disposition under similar drcumstances in India, we see no reabon to assume that it 
must necessarily imply a borrowing or interchange of art. As a matter of fact, the 
Hindus ranged their horses, according to the exigency of their work, either in profile, 
as in most sculptnres of the sun-god Sdrya, or some oa one side and some on the 
other, fls in fig* 2, ]>late XXXI. The last figure is worthy of particular attention, 
as it shows ten horses arranged in the same way as we see in the Apollo figure. The 
General’s argument summarised runs thus:—the position of the horses in the Bhnddhist 
Is the same as wo find in the fipiua of Anollo. therefore it must have been 
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copied from the latter. The figure in tbe.r^arlot conaetjnently is that of Apollo ^ and 
if Apollo has no umbrella over his head and the ladian figure has a double one, 
it is of no consequence. The horses hare crests in the Indian and none in the 
Grecian specimen, but that is accidental, Apollo has no side figuiesj and to account 
for the said figures in the Indian scene we must assume them to be emblematic, and 
the ho^ and arrows they hold to be symbols of the golden rays of the sun, and the 
wounded persons falling down to be men sulFering &om sunstrokes. Inasmuch, 
however, as 1 have shown that the position of the horses do not imply borrowing, but 
is the natural result of art, the whole snpeistracturo of assumptions buQt on it must 
tumblo like a house of cards. It might be added that the gist of the argument 
depends on the siinilitude of the treatment; but the Greek specimen which is of any 
weight in the question is later than the Indian, and in the coin of Platon the horses 
ore all on one side. Doubtlesa Homer alludes to Apollo, bat that docs not at all 
imply that in Homer’s time Apollo was represented standing on a chariot having 
two horses running on one side and two others on another side. To assume . it 
would be simply gratuitous, aud even thou the argmneut would not advance at all. 

Chronologically the sculptures may be ranged in two groups'—1st those of a 
' pre-Christian period, 2ud, those of dates subsequent 

QualiEy of the actilptuinof, 

to the commencemeut of tbo Christian era. The latter 
spread from the second to the ninth or the tenth century ; but they are not 
dated, and it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to range them into sub¬ 
groups; and in the absence of dates they are valueleas for a history of the 
progress of art in this country. Generally speaking they are, in all the 
finer and larger specimens, well designed, laboriously chieselled, and carefully 
finished. The shape is becoming, the relative proportions are fair, the modelling Is 
appropriate. The pose, too, is good, the repose becoming, and the expression 
of calm contemplation admirable. On the whole the larger figures of Buddha 
bespeak considerable tact and tatent in the artists concerned. But they ore 
thoroughly conventional, all done according to traditional custom and uuIversolJy 
current mies, without the slightest regard to nature,—all copied from models, and 
not from living objects. The beads ore oval because heads have been always mode 
oval, and not because in nature they are so; the limbs taper because older figures had 
tapenog limbs, and not because human limbs arc usual ly tapering; the heads and 
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limbs bear certain relations to each ot|^er because they have always done so m 
statuary, and not because in nature there ate any such relations. It is probable that 
tlie artists had ruled iiames such ns are still current in Tibet, and used them In deter¬ 
mining the skea of the different parts of their statues. Eirery limb is plump and 
roundedp and no attempt is made to develop or indicate the outlines of the muscles 
and tendons. In this respect Bhuvane^vara seidptures of the seventh century are far 
superior, though they, too, are to a certain extent conventional. It should be noticed, 
however, that at the latter place the artist had a wide range of subjects, and, in 
representing ordinary butnan beings In different attitudes and engaged in various 
occupations, was not so tied down by rules as at Buddha Gayd, where statues of 
Buddhas and gods wore all ho had to carve—at least the only kind of work that we 
have before ns to j ud ge of their capacity. In animal figures there is the same scarc ity, 
and little can be said about them. But in carving flowers and conventional architec¬ 
tural ornaments tJie artists of Buddha Gayd bad made sufficient advance to claim 


considerable credit. 

In sculptures of the pre-Christian ora, Le, in tbo A^oka rails, there is a coarse¬ 
ness and want of finish bordering on rudeness, but there is more life, more action, 
and greater freedom of execution than what we find in those of the post-Chnstian 


age. The subjects are well conceived and vigorously worked out, with a keen eye 
to nature and effect. But the specimens are few; they are of small size, and so 
much decayed by the wear and tear of the last two thousand years as to be ill able 
to afford very favourable evidence. Ou the whole, however, they are inferior to 
the sculptures of Sdnelti and Bardhat. This is accountable on the supposition that 
the artists employed at Buddha GayA were inferior to those of the other two 
places; and as probably only local artists were employed, the work turned out 
according to the capacity of the persons employed, and not owing to one being 
of a later cycle than the other. This inference of mine is opposed to the opinion 
of some distinguished antiquarians, and I put it forth with considerable diffidence, 
but I think there are many facts and arguments which go far to support it. 

Mr. Jergusson is clearly of opinion tliat the art of sculpture and also that of 

^. . ,. , , ,r stone-building were first introduced into India long 

Oritio In^in Mr. ° ° 

F«rsiui«n.*iopisjou. invasion of Alexander the Great. He says: 

It may create a feeling of disappointment in some minds when they are told 
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that there is no stone architecture ia India older than two-and-a-half centuries 
before the Christian era; but^ on the other hand, it adds immensely to the 
cIcamosB of tTbat follows to be able to assert that India owes the introduction 
of the use of stone for architectural purposes, as she does that of Buddhism as 
a state religion, to the great Aloka, who reigned from B.C. 273 to 236 Else¬ 
where he observes : “ When we first meet the Buddhist style it ia in its infancy— 
a wooden style painfully struggling into lltbie forms.'^ In one place he admits that 
** the Indian art in the mode of treatment is so original and so local that it is difficult 
to assign it any exact position in comparison with the arts of the western world. 
It certainly, as a sculptural art, is superior to that of Egypt, but is far inferior 
to the art as practised in Greece. The sculptures of Amravati arc perhaps as 
near in scale of excellence to the contemporary art of the Roman Empire under 
Qonstantine as to any other that could be named, or rather they should be com* 
pared with the sculptures of the early Italian renaissance as it culminated in the 
hands of Ghiberti and before the true limits between the provinces of sculpture 
and painting were properly understood. The cose is somewhat dififerent as regards 
the sculptures of Sdnchl, These are ruder, but more vigoroua. If they want the 
elegance of design at Amravati, they make up for it by a distinctness and raciness 
of expression which is wanting in those more refined compositions. The truth 
seems to be that the Sanchi sculptures, like everything else there, betray the 
infiuence of the freedom derived from wood-carviug, which, there can be little 
doubt, immediately preceded these examples and formed the school in which 
they were produced ”(J). He is nevertheless of opinion that ** there can now 
be very little, if any, doubt but that this sebool of Indian art owes its origin to the 
induence of the Greek kingdom of Bactria,’^ t,a, that which is ao local and 
so original that no comparison could be made of it with any art of the western 
world is a mere copy of tho western art, and that which was immediately 
copied from local wood-carving was likewise at the same time a copy of 
Bsctrian stone naodels. Again, *‘the knowledge that the architectural history 
of India commences B.C. 250 , and that all the monuments now known to us 
are Buddhist for at least five or six centuries after that time, are cardinal facts 


{a) F(?r^ssoa'i KifltcTU AfeklWcttiTO^ p. 47- 
(fi) Tw? Bud Serpent Wartliipr 07- 
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that cannot be too strongly insisted upon by those wbo wish to clear away a 
great deal of what has hitherto tended to render the subject obscure and 
unintolligible” (u). 

General Cunninghatn gives but a {j^ualified and guarded assent to this opinion. 

He says : ** I agree with Mr. Pergusson in thinking 

Indians in all probability derived the art of 
sculpture from the Greeks. In the Punjab this wouM have been introduced 
as early as 300 B.C., and in a few years it would have found its way to 
the great capital of Palibothra, I speak now only of the sculptor's art, not 
of the mason's trade, for I do not suppose ihnt building with stone was unknown 
to tbo Indians at the time of Alexander’s invasion. On the contrary, I will show, 
in another portion of this report, not only that stone buildings were in use before 
that time, but that some of these are stilt standing in the present day" (t). 
Adverting to the presence of mermaids in the Buddha Gayd sculptures, he adds: 
** Their first appearance in the sculpture of Afioka’s ago is, in my opinion, a strong 
presumptivo proof that the Indiana derived the art of sculpture from the Greeks. 
It is a fact which receives fresh proofs every day that the art of sculpture, or 
certainly of good scnlpturej appeared suddenly in India at the very time that the 
Greeks were masters of the Kabul valley; that it retained its superiority during the 
|>criod of the half Greek rule of tlie Indo-Scythiona; and that it deteriorated 
more and more the further it recoded from the Greek age, until its degradation 


culminated in the wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brahmanical 
temples.” (c) 

As regards architecture we have thus what are iniiated upon with great earnest- 

ness by 5Ir. Fergussou as " cardinal facts ” never to 
Cvntradictor? ^ gigkt of summarily set aside by General 

Cunnuigbam, whose high scholarship, thorough knowledge, personal experience 
of well-nigh half a century of almost every place of any archseological interest 
in India, and official position as adviser of the Government of India on matters 
antiquarian, elaim high respect for hb opinion. And with such a marked 


(d> * Tnnt And Serpent Wortliip/ p. 4ft. 
(6) ArcL SmT* Bvport Hip 97. 
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differeoce of opioion on so fundamental a question in Indian arclimology among 
men wlio arc the greatest experts in the matteri the public may well pauso 
before accepting either the one set of opinions or the other. It might be added 
tbntj whatever may be the result of modem reasoning on the subject, ttiere are 
facts noticed in Greek history which cannot be easily set aside, and they all 
unquestionably prove that architectare of a considerably advanced kind existed in 
India at the time of Alexander the Great, or well nigh three quarters of a century 
before the flourishing period of A^ka’a reign, Alexander found in India more 
than one dty farnished with walls and gates (Eooke’s Anian, pages 51*77). These 
walls were of brick (pages 53—88), and strengthened at intervals by towers (pages 
81—89), The city, of Palibothra was found by Megasthenes “ surrounded with a 
ditch w'hich took up six acres of ground and was 30 cubits deep; and the walls 
were adorned with 570 towers and 64 gates’^ (page 232), (a) Amau, in another place, 
quoting Hlegasthenes, says,—The Indians allow no monuments to be raised in honor 
of the deceased, esteeming their good deeds sufficient to perpetuate tbeir 
memory, for which reason they make odes and sing songs in praise of them. 
Their cities are so numerous os not to be easily reckoned. Those which are 
situate near the sea or any river are built with wood; for no buildings of brick 
would last long there, not only because of the violence of the rains, but also of the 
rivers which overflow their banks, and causes an annual inundation over all tbo flat 
country. But the cities which are seated on any eminence are frequently built 
with brick and mortar ” (i). 

(tf] The waU wmj ul oEiiteDoe irbeo Hioufin Tbsnog TuriUd Putna ia the middle of Eb? saTODth cenEniji iind 
hi iliU in tHi** Dttrib]^ tbe cw^Id iwob of l@76p e Umk in Sbeikh MiEMi Obori* a 

port ol PaEuh almoat equelty dUMmt fTom tUe CJiadt ind the nU#%ir-ft4EioD, tlie exeaTAtora, 

■t A depth cf lame 12 vt laet betqw the flWKiiipjr stirfaee, dijtcdreml tba remain# ot ■ long hticlt-ffilli 
ruaning from north^weit to aonth-eMl^ How for tliU wtill extended bejond tbe limits of the excaTstion— 
prebeblj more than a hundred jords—it im tmpoiaiblo to Not far from the wallp almost pamllel to 
iU was found a line of paHaade?- The stfqn^ limber of whi^h it was eomposod lELelined tllgbtl/ toward# tha waJL 
In OflO place Ujom appeared te b*To beea aomo jwrt of ouEliil; for two wooden piJljirf p mmg io a kei^bt of 
ionw S or® feet aboro what had eridfinUj boon the ancioat ler^lof the pTace^ and between wlueh no tra» of 
paiisadea eonld bo dlicoreredp bad all the appearance of deer or goto poiti* A ntimherof weLls and slalcH 
wen? also fonndp their moiilbs bem;^ in each caio indioated bf heaps of fra^cnenls of breken mud Tesatdi. 
From tbo heit preserred epocLmons of thesO) it appeared that Ebeir ihape must hare didbred from that o£ 
those now in use- One of the welli haTin^ been cleared ontj it was foiled lo yield capital drinking water, kbB. 
amODg the rubbish taken out of it wore dficoreFed «eTenl Iran «pe»heAdit a fragment of a large TOStel, Ac.— 
31cCriiidio*s ' Ancient India,' p. 118. 

(6) EooJce's Arrian, YoU II. p.-221. 
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My own opinion on the eubject, and the argnmonts on which it U founded, 

. . . . j- IV I have already pTOn at length in my *■ Antiquities of 

Antbor * opmioo rrfinuviog Uw *' ® o ^ 'i 

«irij(ui of lAdiui krciut«ctor«. Orissa * («), aod need not repeat them here, pEurticularly 
aa no serious attempt has yet been made to refute them. When Mr. Fergusaon 
brought out, in 1S76, bis ** History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, my 
book, published three years before, was evidently known to him} for, adverting to 
the form of the Indian spires, he, in one place, aaj's;—*‘In his work on the 
antiquities of Orissa, B&bu RAjendralfUa Mitra suggests at page 31 something of this 
sort} b\it if his diagram were all that is to be depended upon in favour of the hypo¬ 
thesis, I would feel inclined to reject it.’^ Bathe does not make any reference to ray 
objections to his conjectore about tbe origin of Indian architecture. He has, Iiowever, 
made an important concession. While persisting in the statement that Indian archi¬ 
tecture before the time of A^oka was entirely of wood, he admits, “ stone in those 
days seems to have been employed only for tbe foundations of buildings or in engineer'- 
ing works, such as city walls and gates, or bridges or embankments; all else, aa will 
appear front the sequel, were framed in carpentry ’’ (I). Some of his arguments 
1 have already referred to in niy remarks on the supposed wooden origin of the 
Buddhist rails. The others appear to be of no great weight, and need not detain 
me here. The admission that the Indians did employ stone in building foundations 
of houses and in city walls, gates, bridges, and embankments &om long before 
Anoka’s time goes a great deal further than what its author wished it to go. It 
throws on the author t!m onus of proving that men who could, and did, build stone 
walls confined their talent to city walls and embankments, but could not, or did not, 
extend it to tbe superstructure of their houses ^ that having built a brick or stone 
foundation as high as the plinth, they encountered some obstacle, intellectual, 
material, or artistic, to push it higher, and bring it to the level of the ceiling until 
taught to surmount it by Greek adventurers or their half-caste descendants. The 
admission drives ns to the inference that the men who, according to Megasthenes, 
had built walls 30 feet high round Palibothra could not feel the advantage 
of having a masonry wall for their king^s residence for the protection of hie 
treasury. Such an inference is unjust to a nation whose inventive and 


(ff) Ch«pt<T I, 

(&) Hiitary of ladun 47- 
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intellectual faculties were second to those of no other race on earth, end which 
in the domain of philosophy attained an altitude which none has yot surpassed. 
The only proof the historian of arehitectnre has yet attempted to adduce ts 
the apparent wooden character of the stone work now extant. But in many 
instances, as in the naildiead developing into a lotus, the apparent similitude is 
more fancilul than real, and in others it is fully accounted for by that spirit of 
conservatism of the nation irhicb led the good Abbe DuBois to describe the habits 
and customs of the Indians to be oa indelible as tlie spots on the ^n of the leopard. 
In art this spirit of conservatism, or mannerism, or survival of custom, is peculiarly 
inveterate, and crops up even in the European BTcbitectuie of the present day, and 
should not be held at nl! retnarkable in the architecture of India twenty centuries 
ago. Tho question at issue is, wbetlnwr those peculiarities, which are taken to 
he indications of direct copying from wooden models, are really so, or simply 
mannerisms of ancient date?—and as yot nothing has been attempted to solve it. 
In history, os in other concerns of the world, it is infinitely better, in any given 
point regarding which sufficient data arc wanting, to acknowledge the fact, than 
to conjure up hypotheses hedged in by flimsy pretences of “ it seems,” it is 
probable,*’ ** it is very likely,” which, when proceeding from men of high standing 
and undoubted talent, serve only to shroud the cause of truth in impermeable 
gloom. Ancient Indian history, from its hasy character, has suflered particularly 
from hasty generalizations and eg caihedra assertions, and we cannot be too carefnl 
in guarding it against them. 

The remarks made above with reference to Indian stone architecture apply 

equally to Indian sculpture, for the two are intimately 
On^n of Indian Multrtiijre. connected, and cannot well be sepaiated. Sculpture 

may or may not presuppose the oxistonce of stone architecture. The one may, at 
least in some cases, be posterior to the other. But the desire of decorating houses 
leads to the elaboration of ornamental forms, and the progress of the two arts 
cannot be studied by looking upon them as independent of eoch other. And 
since Indian atone arohitccturc is older than the age of Aloka, sculpture must 
likewise bo so, and the bas-reliefs of the Udayagiri caves, which ( take to date 
from the middle of the fourth century before Christ (o), show that Indian 


(<f)' ^Vntiquiiies Onssn,' U, p. SS< 
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plastic art is mach older than A^oka, And those boa-reliefs are even bolder, 
more natural, better executed, than any work o£ Aioka’a time. As, however, 

I have already discussed the subject at considerable length in my “ Antiquities 
of Orissa ” (a), and nothing has yet been urged to controvert the position there 
assumed by me, I need not dwell upon it further than to point out some of the 
subjects on the Aloka rails which at first sight might suggest foreign ideas. 

The most important of these is the one which General Cunningham likens 
„ j , ■ t . to Helios; and I have already, I think, satisfactorily 
■ome rtCTkg*. shown that the conjecture on the subject is not tenable. 

Adverting to the figure of mermaids on one of the railings (page 152), the General 
says; “The original idea of these sea-monsters I believe fo have been derived from 
the well-known Tritons, Hippocamps, and Oftpricorni of tbo Greeks.” {h) The 
margin here given is wide, but the belief in the JUbfoyawdr/, or the semi-piscine maid, 
is old, and we have much older instances of it in ancient Assyrian scalpture. Inman, 
quoting Lucian, gives an account of the goddess Syria (Dea Syria), whose image 
Lucian saw in Phoenicia, and “ which was a woman in the upper ports and from the 
body downwards a fish”J {<?). The same author informs us that “the name 
Oannes was given by SonAhoniathon and Berosus to an Assyrian deity, who was 
the teacher of mankind, and who was mystically united with the form of the sacred 
fish,” The goddess Anna or Annes, too, had a piscine character; and in ancient 
times the fish was frequently associated with the idea of virginity. Among the ' 
Chinese, too, the belief in the mermaid bas been of a very ancient date. It is 
futile, therefore, to urge that the idea of the figure mmt have come from Greek or 


half-Greek sculptors. By “half-Greek” I suppose General Cunningham means the 
descendants of Greek adventurers by native women. If so, I cannot conoeivo how 
such descendants, bred and brought up in Indian homes, could acquire the Greek 
art of sculpture and evince a higher proficiency in it than the natives. Certain it is 
that the descend ants of Albuquerque and his followers did nothing of the kind; and 
even in the present day, with all the facilities of steam communication, the Eurasians, 
as a race, are not more distiiiguished in their taste for art than the natives. 


(fl) Vol, 1. pp-Its, <*7- 

(J) Anh. Surrey Epp., To]* III, p-100. 

(«) dpi(d * Ancient FoiUu mbodiad in Aaeicnt Nu&m,' tl, p. TSS. 
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The Centaurs and ^lenotauTB are moro cxcluslrely Greek than the mermaid^ 
and the figure on one of the discs (plate XLV, fig, 13) certainly bears a very cIobo 
similitude to the Thosjjalian monster. Doubtless the Greeks located the Centaurs in 
Thessaly, the people of which place were great experts in horsemanship, and, mounted 
on bare-backed horses, were given to hunting wild bulls and ferocious animats. The 
belief in it, however, has prevaiJlcd from a very remote period of antiquit}'. Hesiod 
tells us that the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithm was engraved on the shield 
of Herculas, and Valerius FJaccus describes it as having been pointed on one of the 
Argonautic ships. It was also shown as an ornament on the cap of Ulysses, and 
there is every reason to suspect that even as the gods and goddesses, whom the 
Greeks located on Pamaaus, had their origin much farther east, so must have had 
the Centaurs; and since the relation of the Greek mythology to the Indian is exceed¬ 
ingly close, and there is strong evidence to allow that the similitude is due to tlie 
fact of the Aryans having had a common mythology, which the western branch 
carried with them to Greece and the southern to India, it is simply impossible to 
determine whether the Centaur came with the rest of the ancient Aryan m^dhology, 
or were brought by the Greeks or their half-caste descendants in the time of A^oka^ 
Besides, tlie eonception of a human head on a horse^s body is the counter|>art of 
the human body with a horse's head; and as the latter has been the exclusive 
property of the Indians, in the Kinnaras, it is not at all necessary to assume a foreign 
origin for it, not to advert to the hiet that those who could change the Centaur into 
half-Centaur and half-fish, or design tlie human-headed bird, would find little difficulty 
in originating the idea of a human head for the body of a horse or a bull. 

The same may be said of the winged horse, the winged deer, and the winged bulL 
At Sfinchf the wdnged lion is always shown in allying attitude, carrying a rider on its 
back. In Assyria this was not the case, and, commenting on the fact, S'lr. Fergussoii 
says; '* The representations at Sanchi ore, of course, very much more modern 
tlisn those in Assjnfk; but it is not clear that the Indian form may not’ bo of an 
original stock os old or older than tlie Assyrian.” The human-headed lion is 
the reverse of the lion-headed man, and those who designed the leooephalicNrisiiiha, 
the fourth mcamation of Vishjtiu, could not be much troubled in the effort to 
luiginate the counterpart of it. The human-headed bulls and lions and the eagle- 
headed lions and men, as also the winged varieties of those animals, were, besides, 
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familiar to the Assyrians long before the time of Aioka, Mr. Layard la of opinion 
that there can be little doubt that they were invested with n mythic or symbolical 
character, that they typified the Deity or some of his attributes, his omniscience, 
his ubiqnity, and his mights lake the Egyptian sphynxes, they were probably 
introduced into tho architecture of tlie people on account of their revered 
character.’^ (a) And as the intercourse between the Indians and the Assyrians 
was free, it would be tlie moreat assumption to say that they came for certain 
with the Greeks in the time of ASoka: and accepting that assumption as a major, 
to draw our conclusions regarding other matters from It would for certain bo liiglily 
illogical. 

Tho next figure I shall refer to la tho grotesque head of a lion described on 
page 154. But the lion lias all along been an Indian animal and not a European 
one, and it would be absurd to suppose that it came to Buddha Gay A from 
Greece, It might he added that the head is very like that of the Egj'ptian 
god Typhon, figured by Wilkinson; end if there be any necessity for an archetype 
for tho Buddha Gayd exemplar, it would afford a much more reasonable one than a 
Birmingham drawer-handle. It should, however, be accounted for in a very 
different way. Mr. Wright, in his " History of Caricature and Grotesque,” very 
justly says that ** a tendency to burleEquo and caricature appears, indeed, to be a 
feeling deeply implanted in human nature, and it is one of the earliest talents 
displayed in a rude state of society. An appreciation of, and sonaitiyeness to, 
ridicule, and a love of that which is hamorous, arc found even among savages, and 
enter largely into their relations with their fellow men.” It is not remarkable, there¬ 
fore, that we should find it m ancient Indian human natvire and its manifestation in 
ancient Indian art. Nor is their location round a sacred fane at all to be wondered at. 
“ Caricature and burlesque,” says the author just quoted, ” are naturally intended 
to be heard and seen publicly, and would tberefi>re bo figured on such monuments 
as were most exposed to public gaze. Such was the case in the earlier periods 
of the middle ages, chiefly with ecclesiastical buildings, which explains how they 
became the grand reccptacieg of this class of art." Even in the illumination of 
sacred books they were not held inappropriate, and we find a number of them of a 
very ludicrous character in “ Queen Mary’s Psalter.” 


(a) Idj'ud't ‘IfiaeTcli/ AtlM. 
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The only other figure which calls for notice ia that of the hippopotamus. It ia 
repreaented with a thick-set, heavy body on short, stout lege, like those of the 
rhinoceros, and a long head with wide, open, massive jawe having serrated teeth, 
like those of the crocodile, the munzle ending in a short trunk, like that of the tapir. 
The tail is long and cord-like. The head, as seen in profile, may be taken for that 
of a badly-drawn crocodile, but the body is such os to preclude the inlerence of its 
being intended for that animal, particularly as the artist has elsewhere represented 
tho crocodile in a dtflPerent style. (Plate XLV, fig, 9,) Nor can the figure be taken 
for a grotesque representation, as tho other animals on the frieze are not so, and 
this particular form appears repeatedly on the Bardhat rails, showing that it was the 
eonvcntiunal form of some at-the-time well-known animal. General Cunningham 
takes it to be an effigy of the hippopotamus, bnt the profile is not that of a 
hippojiotamus’ head, and tho most characteristic peculiarity of that animal—its 
tusks, whence its fossil congeners derived their snb-generie names of Hexaprohdon and 
Tetraprofodon —^is wanting. The trunk, too, is inconsistent ; the front view of the 
hippopotamus* head does not suggest anything of the kind, for tho face is specially 
flat and chubby; nevertheless, the entire figure is strongly suggestive of the 
hippopotamus, tho more so as it is contrasted with a fairly spirited figure of a 
couchant elephant by the same artist. Not wishing to rely on ray own 
judgment in the case, I communicated a tracing of the figure to my learned friend, 
Blr. W. Theobald, of tho Geological Survey of-India, and the following is an extract 
from a letter I received from him on the subject. He says, It might be nrged that 
the whole figure is a grotesque idea of the brain, having no prototype in nature, 
and such might have been truly the case had the animal been adorned with wings 
or horns; but it is singular that the artist’s idea should have fixed on the massive 
jaw and disproportioned head (the very points which distinguish the hippopotamus) 
of that animal: or some vague idea of it, perhaps, was present to his mind. 
The short trunk that is given to the animal may be an addition of an imoginativa 
artist, or it may have originated in a misrepresentation of some sketch or drawing 
in which the great tubular nostrils of the * river horse * may have been mistaken 
or transformed in the process of copying into a short trunk. On the whole 
I think the sketch strongly supports the view (first advanced by Falconer) that 
the hippopotamus was known to the early inhabitants of India,” 
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Accepting', on these gtonnds, the opinion that the figure ia a representation, 
however imperfect, of the hippopotamus, the question arises—was that animal 
known, either traditionally or sight, to the people of this countr)', or was 
it brought from Africa bodily, or in a sketch or drawing? The idea of the 
Buddliists having brought a live hippopotamus from Africa two-and-twenty 
centuries ago may bo disposed of as utterly untenable; but Mr. Theobald 
justly observes **that it was by no means improbable that the knowledge of 
the animal, of which your sketch is an attempted representation, was derivefl 
from the account of travellers who had seen the animal in Egypt or Abyssinia, 
and described it with tolerable fidelity on their return, When one remembers 
that within the present century artists have depicted or modelled the Indian 
elephant with tusks projecting upwards from the lower jaw, like a pig’s, we 
must not be too critical respecting the short trunk given to the sketch of the ' river 
horse’ by the artists of Buddha Gayd.” Dr. Falconer repudiates the African idea. 
He says, “ a quadruped, so remarkable for its siec, form, and habits, must every- 
whoro have forcibly impressed itself on the attention of mankind; and, struck 
with the close resemblance of theNurhudda fossil buffalo to tbe existing species, the 
question arose with me —* May not this extinct hippopotamus have been a contem¬ 
porary of man ? and may not some reflection of its existence he detected in the 
extinct languages or of ancient traditions of India, as in the case of the gigantic 
tortoise ?’ Follow'ing up the inquiry I ascertained from the profound Sanskrit 
scliolar, Edjd Bddhdkdnta Deva, that the hippopotamus of India is referred to under 
different Sanskrit names of great antiquity, significant of tho * jala-hasti’ or ‘ water 
elephant, ’ in the ‘ Amorakosha’ and the * SahdaratndvaU.* This view is confirmed 
by the opinion of two great Sanskrit scholars, Henrj' Colcbrooke and H. H, Wilson. 
The fanner, in liis annotations on the ’ Amarokosha,’ interprets the words ‘ Grdha ’ 
and * Avahdra ’ as meaning luppopotamus; and the latter not only follows thia version, 
but’ gives two other words ^kari-jddos’ and *vidu,’ which he supposes to 
signify the animal. It ia therefore in the highest degree probable that 

the ancient inhabitants of India were familiar with the hippopotamus as a 
living animal; and it is contrary to every probability that this knowledge of 
it was drawn from the African species imported from Egypt or Abjasinia.” (a) 


(a) Fakoscr's' Ueiooir*,' YoL H, p. S32. 
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TUih pbilological evidence, liowevor, is not satLsfectory, as, on a teierence 
to several Satuskrit lexicons, I could not find sufficient authority to support the 
interpretation. My attention was di-awn to the words by Mr. Theobald in 1874, 

and the following is the substance of the reply I sent him 

* The jalahattf does not occur in the jlmcrafeisAtf, but in some of its 
commentaries it is given oa a synonym of arnAdro. In tiie m^dnanda, a 
Sanskrit Buddhist drama, jala^iitn/ara$ are described as sporting in the waters 
of a river: kunjara is but another word for ha^iL The comiterpart of this 
occurs in the Bijatarangini, where Jalii-sandM>ha is used for Jaia-haiii. Neitiier 
of these books, however, afford any clue to the nature of the animal tUey 
describc. The Sanskrit Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth gives ‘ wosser elephant» 
on the authority of Hemasuri, who says it is an elephant-like animal, which 
dwells in water {jaUshu hasiifdkdrdt cd). The Amraimha takes the {frd/ui and 
the avahdra to be the same animal, which, according to one commentator, is 
the same wth the shark, hdngardkhye Jala-jmtau); and acwrding to 

another, a slender, long animal that firequents the oonfiuence of large rivets with 
the sea {samudra~ntahdnadffoA htdkdra-janithvifisMh), At least half-a-dozen 

others add to the above definition * commonly known by the name ‘ hdngara 
(shark), but not applicable to crocodiles j’ and I see no reason to differ from 
them. There is nothing in any Sanskrit work which can be accepted as a 
iiesitive proof of the jahhasti being other than the srdha, and was used to 
indicate the hippopotamus. I must add, however, that Wilson, in his Sanskrit 
Dictionary, gives the word ‘ hippopotamus ^ against avaMra with a mark of 

interrogation. He has not given the word 

This opinion, however, is founded on modiseval and modem commentators, and 
ifl of no importance when opposed to the incontrovertible fact that fossil remains 
of the hippopotamus have been met with in tho Sevalik Range and in the Jumua 
and the Rnban beds, and they prove that the animal did once exist in India, 
Doubtless tho animals which occur in the mioceno strata could not have been seen 
by man, but tho same cannot be said of animals of tho upper pliocene ago; 
and Dr. Falconer justly says, ‘ After reflecting on the question during many years 
in its palaeontological and ethnological bearings my leaning is to tho view 
*hat the numadtevs was extinct in India long before the Aryan 
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inyasionj 1>ut that it was familiar to tha earlier indigenous races.’’ (a) He 
has, moreover, very ably aliotm that other auimala of the same age are 
still remembered by the Hindus, He cites for example the CohssochelffB atlas, 
or colossal tortoise, which fought with an elephant; and the Cieonea fftganiea, 
which Is the type of the bird-god Garuija. jlnd if the memory of these 
long extinct animals have been preserved to our day, there is no d priori 
improbability of the memory of the hippopotamus being preserved* Tire artists 
drew it from the traditional account they had heard, and they could not therefore 
be exact in their delineation j and the cemmentators of a much later date could 
not but interpret the ancient words in a blundering and misleading way. £vea 
in the case of the lion, which became extinct in Orissa only sixteen hundred years 
ago, the Orissan artists disfigured it with a long dog-like face, very nnlikn that 
of a lion]; and in the ease of an animal extinct several thousands of years ago, 
misconceptions could not but follow, (i) 

lu making these remarks it is the furthest from my wish to deny that some 
Ttne twt of nkticin u modtli ficalpturcs have bccn met with in the north-western 
■n eopie*. frontier which are peculiarly Greek in their treatmeot. 

I'he Greeks did exercise supremacy in that part of the country for a long time, 
aocl could not but leave the impress of their art in some cases; but I cannot 
help denying that that impress has hod anything to do with the origin, or the 
amelioration, of the Indian art* The designs for natural objects, for men, 
horses, trees, and flowers, must bo alike everywhere, and it is the teehnical 
treatment of the subject that can determine tlie nationality of the artist; and in 
this technical treatment and of eicelleuco which, though an unsafe guide, is of 
eome conoequenco, we have not, iu Indian works of art, the smallest trace which 
can recall to mind the character of Grecian art of the third century before Christ, of 
the time of Phidias and hk successors. It is not a standing human figure with an 
extended hand, but a certain nndefinablc and inimitable grace and beauty and 
perfection which make the Apollo Belvedere; and as long as that grace and beauty 

(a) FAJMAeVa ’ jjejiioin,* Vo). 11. p. CW. 

(i) To tlio«p who wtf iatmeted m the isquiiy, EbJcodc r't Es«j on *' FrimevAl Man uid his Contempt, 
nries,” in his hfotnoin, VoL II, pp, QfOf., Fslocmer ud Cnaticr'i psponontho G>lo**0eJUl/t atlas in tbo 
Proceedings of tho Zoologied Soeietp of Londoit. Put XII, iSll, uid Theotmld's remuhnon Dr. Falconer's 
papers in die Beconb of the Geological Surrap of ladii, Toi, Til. will afibid muoli Tnluahk iDrornution. 
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aro wanting, it is idlo to say that the sculptor of the polio was the introducer o! 
his art im another couutcy, simply because we have there a human figure with an 
extended hand before us. The illustration might appear too trite and self-evident 
to be worth recital, hut it is not uncalled-for. In discussions regarding Indian 
art the principle involved in it has but too often been overlooked, and conclusions 
arrived at which are In no way justifiable on the premises given. A remarkable 
instance of this is afforded in the essay on Kn&hm-Janmdthiaml by the learned 
Professor Weber, than whom few arc better familiar witli the Indian classics, and 
whose opinions naturally command very high respect. Few scenes could b® 
more natural or indigenous in every country than that of a woman nursing a 
child, and in delin^ting it in one country it is all but utterly impossible to 
design sometbing which would not occur to other artists in other parts of the earth; 
and yet the existence in India of pictnics represonting Ya^odd giving breast to Iier 
foster-son Krishna has suggested to Dr- Weber the idea of their having been copied 
from Dyzantine representations of Madonna and Child. Advancing from Byzantium 
to Egypt, he observes: “ What further occurs to us here as specially worthy of atten¬ 
tion among the representations lying before ua is the striking similarity which they 
show to tho Egyptian typo, Isis nourishing Horns, particularly as regards tlie atti¬ 
tude and upper part of the group, in so special a degree that a closer reference is 
superfluous: a comparative glance at the two pictures suffices. The explanation of 
this would be easily found if Raoul Roebette^s or Mrs- Jameson^s opinion, that the 
type of Byzantine Madonnas rests upon this Egyptian group, could be clearly proved 
by Byzantine pictures of the kind. We should then have to cousider these lost as 
the medium which had served as a model for the Indian picture. That such a 
Byzantine Madonna type should still be preserved so faithfully in India, while to us 
it 1>eloiiged as a type to a departed age, would not bo surprising: in similar cases 
the same thing often appears in the travelling of ideas to foreign lands.’^ (a) 

Now, the similarity so strongly insisted upon by the learned Professor results, 
such os it is, from tho fact of all the pictures representing each a woman giving 
suck to a child, which, being a natural act common to humanity, could not but 
be alike everywhere. The relatioii of original and copy in such a ease can bo 
inferred only by the details, the technical treatment, and general arrangement 


(a) ‘Indutt AntiquiTy/VI, p. 051. 
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and style of exeeation; and in all theaa respects the pictures aro totally difierent. 
This will be apparent from the figures on plate XXXIX, which 1 have copied 
from the ' Indian Antiquary ^ for ready comparison. 

The supposed Egyptian archetype (fig. 3) shows a female in profile seated 
on a liigh chair, holding up her breast with her right band, and extending her 
left arm in almost a right angle from her body, and allowing the fore-arm to 
hang down straight and stifiT and rest on the knoe by the tip of the fingers, The 
child, though sucking, is a grown up one} it sits bolt upright on the thigh of the 
mother, holds the right hand of its mother by its right hand, and allows the left 
hand to hang by its side. There is no halo round the head of either the mother 
or the child. The group, as usual with ancient Egyptian figures, is os stiff as 
possible, and the dross, omamentB, and accessories, are purely Egyptian. 

In the Byzantine Madonna (fig. 2) the figure is full-faced, and the child, much 
younger, is shown lying on the lap supported by both the hands of the mother, and 
holding the breast with both its hands. The head of the mother and also that of 
the child are encircled by double lines, meant for haloes. The pose, expression, 
dross, ornaments, and accessories, are entirely different, and as unliko the Egyptian 
model as tbey wall could be. 

The Indian Ya$ocbi(«) (fig. 1) is seated, profile, m tlio Indian style, on a 
takklapBsh or wooden divan; she has one thigh resting flat on the bedstead, and 
tlio other raised to form a support for her child, which she encircles by her left 
liand, while with her right she presses her breast to help the child in sucking. 
The child has its right hand resting on its knee, and the left stretched out to 
hold the other breast. Haloes formed of rays of light are shown round the 
heads of both. The pose, dress, and ornaments, ore thoroughly Indian, the raised 
thigh especially so, and totally unliko the Byzantine. 

Thus we are called upon to believe that a figure in profile seated on a chair and 
having no halo is the archetype ol a fuU-faced one seated on a chair with a double 
line of halo round her head, and the latter the model of a figure in profile squatting 
on a bedstead and having rays of light round the head, the only character common 

{tt) Dr. Web«r circnieaMtr enlli the mother Devkhi, who aerer lud im opportniiity to perfonn tho 
■niitcTC4l Sulj cf tuming her child. Aoeording to the RarimSitt tnd the EMgarata Paid-Up the child, lOaiQ u 
hemp wju tahea rwaj from her ptHO&shode and left with TejodV who teaicd U up. Hindna m lIub eountr; 
would uerer to groatlj falttfj ihe story at to wake Derukt uurte her sou. 
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to all tbe tliree being the tmiaing of a child by a woman. Had nursing been 
unknown in India and Byzantium, there would have been some justiHcation 
in the assumption of its travelling from Egypt to Byzantium, and thence to 
India. But nursing being common to mankind the assumptioa can only be 
justified by the poao, details, and accessories being identical; but as tliese ore 
different, the theory has not a leg to stand upon. 

As the Indian picture is between two and three hundred years old, there ia tio 
& priori impnaaibility in its painter having seen a European picture of Madonna and 
Child, and the Byzantians had certainly seen Egyptian figures; but the question is, 
did either of the former copy the latter ? and the fact of their being so unlike each 
other forces on mo quite an opposite conclusion. 

It might be added hero that representations of a mother nursing a child is by 
no means confined to the nations named. Tbe Assyrians and other ancient people 
revelled in the idea, and represented it to imply a variety of mystic doctrines. In 
India it is not limited to Ya^odA and Krishna, nor are they of modem date. At 
Puri there are eight alto-rilievo figures, each three feet high, representing eight 
different goddesses giving suck to their children. Some sneh figures at BhuvnneSvara 
are twelve hundred years old, and others at Jdjapur older still. Dr. Weber 
himself gives a remarkable example of this kind. In his figure 4 he has a picture 
representing Rati nursing her child Kumadeva, the Indian Cupid, and the 
character of the principal figures arc well indicated in It by their being mounted 
on a parrot and surrounded by a fish-banner, fiowery arrows, and a bowstring 
made of bees. The NAgakonyA figured on plate XX I is a fair ropreaeutatioa of 
a madonna tactaas at Buddha Gay A. 

Adverting to two drawings published in my ‘Antiquities of Orissa,’ the 
learned Professor says: “looking at his plates, we have a distinct soggestion of 
Greek art; for example, in the two fountain nympha in plate XVI, No. 4C; 
while the Bayadere in plate XVIII, No. 59, from the temple of Bhuvanelvora, 
middle of the seventh century (p. 31), seems to be Testing her right hand on a 
dolphin, beside which a Cupid (?) ia crouching, and might therefore very well be an 
imitation of some representation of Venus.” (a) Aa regards the first picture, which 
is that of a pediment, I cannot conceive how the nymphs have been associated with 


(tf) 'Hio Hutor; of Imliani jmeiitoTV, p. 374. 
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a fountain. Their figures are remarkably well sculptured, and they are nudes; 
and in so far they may be called Greek or Eoman or modem European. But 
the question at issue is ore they really so? and the learned orlentaimt begs 
it by suggesting that they must be so, because they are nudes. Doubtless to 
Praxiteles belongs the honor and glory of introducing tbo idea of nudity in 
Greek art; but there is nothing to show that the idea could not spontaneously 
arise elsewhere. On the coutraiy, there is a much more potent incentive to the 
idea in men's tensuous desires than the example of the Greeks, and it would be 
as reasonable to suppose that Indian love songs most owe their origin to the odes of 
Sapho as to believe tliat the idea of nudity must presuppose a Greek paternity. 

The second instance is even more unsatisfactory. In it tliere is a draped 
female, a dancing girl, with the right leg a Kttlo raised, and having the riglit hand 
stretched down and coquettishly taking up one end of her udh^id or scarf which has 
fallen off her right shoulder, the other end being shown in sUu on the left shoulder. 
The attitude is that of dancing, and no one, European or Indian, who has once 
seen a nautch can mistake it. The supposed ‘ dolphin ’ is the wavy fallen end of 
the cloth. In front of it there is a boy seated dog-Hke with his haunches raised and 
bearing a huge turban on his head, and that is Profeoeet Weber's turboned Cupid 
crouching on his haunches. The female may be likened to a Venus in the same way 
as every sparingly draped female in a dancing attitude may be so compared; but 
the attitude, unquestionably graceful as it is, has not an iota of peculiarity in it 
wliich could not be produced without imitating Greek art. 

Those who can carve and develop the human form in stone can have no 
difficulty in producing a mother nursing a child, or a reclining nude female, or a 
dancing girl, from the living models around him; and a borrowing theory in 
such a cose is the merest assumption: and however numerous such assumptions, 
the chain produced is not atronger than its weakest link. ^ Like the novelist's 
chain of circumstantial evidence, conjured up to excite a thrilling intcreat in 
the reader, but destined to erurable down by the first touch of truth, such assump¬ 
tions, founded on the merest coincidences, can result in no ultimate good. While 
the spell lasts they may amuse, but cannot edify; and as bearing upon sober 
facts they ore fiilse analogies, calculated to mislead unwary readers and to sap the 
foundations of true history. 


CHAPTER 


ISSCRIPTIOSS. 

wkvOTT OT iswiJixm&sa xt smDHX flxTi xro m nmii oismmittT—it« exrsts—isicamio^ ly tUi 1X7 
Cni^irrBH^UlTEKfACfXTiaN OF mE WORD ** dIsx"—O tnrtA IXiCfiirnO^TA OK eOFlJTOe^-aOFT* 
]K9<^Bimoir OK X sTATtfK—isscaimos o?r as inAaft or a Eirtii—rsacETmoK or a elab is tot 

IKOJAB MirBfim—EC7XLA ISCSCRrPTIOEH OS EtATTSfl—IKMEIPTIOS ON A BEAB OF iAnwTOSH—iNflCSlfTION 
OK TffH BITDDMAFAB^WtLElKB" ISSCIIPTION—OLD BUKSfUF ISSCBTFnOU OF 19D5—EITBAlfl!! ISfCEIPTIOir 
IS tIO BxSADWIBI TBMFLB—^EUtnflE ISSCBIfTIOK ON A ST^FA—BOSitESS 1S«CE[PTT0S OK A nATOlTTE 
OF itri-rXETAtf^ 

For a place of such remote antiquity os Buddha Gfayi, which waa the earliest seat 
of Buddhism, which baa been held the most sacred on earth for nearly fire and 
twenty centuries, which was eEriched hy the largest number' oi monuments ever 
dedicated in any Buddhist place of pOgidmage, the number of ancient inscrip¬ 
tions hitlxeito discovered there is exceedingly small* Of the thirty-nine monuments 
noticed by Hiouen Thsong there is not a single lapidary record extant; nor is there 
any of those which tho pilgrim saw, but could not, on account of their number, 
describe in detail* And even of the few inscriptions that have been found by 
antiquarians, none belongs to any of the larger monuments, nor were they intended 
to record tho erection or tho dedication of those structures. On the whole, they 
are not only few in number, but of comparatively little interest. 

Nor is this paucity of inscriptions condned to Buddha Gayd alone. It is 
equally observable in most other ancient scats of religion or of political greatness 
in India, Certain it is that as yet not a single stone has been met with which is a 
record of the dedication of any of the great Btdpas of Sdnchf, Bar^bat, Mathurd, 
and Amarfivatf The larger ancient temples still extant, either Buddhist or Hindu, 
are equally deficient in tins respect. Nor can this absence be always attributed to 
sectarian animosity; for that animosity, to be effectual, should have raised its hands 
against the structures themselves, and not against little slabs which recorded their 
dedication. Doubtless often were those hands so raised, and most ruthlessly too; 
but where the structure itself was spared, there is no reason to suppose that the 
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ioscribed stones irero subjected to them. This paucity of inscriptions would 
sug-gest the idea that with the downfall of Buddhism and the destruction of its 
sacred fanes all records of its rise and progress were systomaticallj destroyed, 
and ©very trace of its history was either swept away or so mystified as to be 
illegible; or it might be that the practice of putting up memorial stones on 
the face of religious edifices was not common; people who dedicated them 
depended upon the edifices themselves to perpetuate their fame, and sought 
not the secondary aid of inscribed tablets. The case was different with memoiial 
pillars; their avowed object was to record noble deeds, and they could not well 
dispense with inscriptions. It was likewise different in regard to repairs, or 
to small or moderate gifts made in sacred places, os they gonerally comprised 
clothes, metal utensils, and cosh, Tvhich soon disappeared, and the memory of 
them could only be preserved by records made in some prominent place or other 
in a sacred fane. But what with sectarian jealousy, iconoclastic zeal, the ruthless 
hand of time, and the utilitarian propensity of unthinking people, employing 
dressed slabs of inscriptions and fragments of inscribed columns to domestic use, 
sometimes converting them into curry-stones, or hatcliet-grinders, or supports for 
door-hinges, or street-rollers, ancient lapidary records have rapidly disappeared; 
and the loss is irreparable. 

The following is a summary of all the inscriptions that have hitlierto been 
discovered at Buddha Gayi 

The oldest inscription found at Buddha Gajd ia a short record of three words 
^Tnjsflripiion oa ft nil ^iiu. character, which was current in tlie second, 

the third, and the fourth centuries before Christ. It 
occurs on a rail pillar, Just below the upper disc, on its front. (Plate XLVUl, 
fig. 1.) Major Markham Kittoo was the first to notice it (a), and his reading, 
which has since been confirmed by General Cunningham, is 

Kuragiife d^nam. 

The first word is an irregular form of the masculine dative singular of tdatn. 
The proper form is to him.' It has been met witli so frequently and 
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explained so often that there con be no mistake about its import. Tlie second 
word is also in the dative singular, though the form is irregular. It is either a 
proper name, or an epithet used for a proper name. Its radical form is kuragi^ but 
we know of no Buddhist notability who had such a name. General Cunningham 
takes it to be an epithet formed of the word which, he says, moans boiled 

rice." This word does not occur in any Sanskrit dictionary. It is probable the 
General had in his mind the word kuru, which means boiled rice, and took the 
former to be a corruption of the latter. As in the old Ldf character the vowel 
marks were never much cared for, we may, without any nolence, assume the right 
reading to be kuru. The gi wliich follows must under this supposition be accepted 
as an abraided remnant of yt?u, ‘ the Burallower,’ from the root yut, * to swallow.^ 
The compound word would thus moan “ the eater of boiled rice,” referring to tlie 
dish of rice-milk which was given by the village maiden Sujdtd to Buddba after 
• his six years’ penance. We must further assume that tlie epithet was given to 
Buddha, and was in such extensive use at one time as to pass for Buddha, though 
it is not to be met with in any Sanskrit-Buddhist text of Nepal. Anyhow, the 
meaning of the record can bo cither “ gift to {the person named) Kurugi,” or “ gift 
to the eater of boiled rice.” 

The pronoun *him,’ being in the same case with kurugif can only refer to 
it, and not to the object on which it is inscribed} consequently we have no 
iofuTmation given os to the donor, nor of the nature of the article presented by him 
to the holy kurugi. 

This, like the last, is in the ancient Lilt character, and occurs on a roil pillar. 

It was first noticed by General Cunningham, who found 
luuripiiononMnUpUlMr A 4 it to comprise thirteen letters, of which the 5th, fitli, 

8th, 0th, lOth, and 11th, were illegible. It runs thus^ 

I’afikara - - nd - - - - ddnam. 

The case-mark being lost, it is difficult to say whether the first word stands for 
the donor or the donee. The last word, dd/ia>f * gift, ’ leaves no doubt about the 
real character of the monument. It is a record of some gift to the temple or some 
person connected with it. 
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We are indebted to General Cunningham also for the third record, It, like 

the two preceding, is in the Ldt eharacter^ but it occiu's 


In^eriptioQ cn a nil bar+ S- 


on the lower edge of a sundetono rail, and not on a 


pillar. It reads as follows 


BodhirakiMtasa Tahapanakttsa diinam^ 


It may be rendered into “ gift of Bodhirakahita of Tabapanaka,” The use of 
the letter ‘ b ’ for * p ’ is not extraordinary in the LAt character, and the last word 
may be read ** Tapabanaka,” or Ceylon; but if this be inadmissible, the word must 
he taken to be the name of some now-unknown place. 

In none of these three records is the nature of the objects presented at all 
defined. But it is obvious, from the fact of there being more than one donor, each 
commemorating his gift in a separate record, inscribed apart from that of others, 
that none of them meant the entire railing. The question then aHses—did each 
donor refer to the individual bar or pillar on which tlie record appears to 
be his gift ? or to some gift made to the temple or to the Bodlii Tree unconnected 
with the railing? The subject is one of great importance m? relating to the 
dates of many important ancient monuments of India, and a careful considoration 
of it is necessary. It attracted my attention in 1870, when, adverting to some 
donative inscriptions from Mathurd, I said;—‘The inscriptions on the pillars 
are likewise records of gifts to the monastery, and in language, style, and 
grammar differ not in the least from Bimilar records at SdneW and other 
Buddhist sanctuaries. The shortest inscriptions of this class simply say—'The 
gift of Ho-and’So; ' others add the purpose for which the gift is made, being 
the spiritual good of one^s own self, or that of his parents, or of mankind 
at large, and the more elaborate include the date of the gift, the name of tlie 
monastery, aud perhaps the name of the reigning sovereign. Tlie naturo of the 
gift is sometimes mentioned, but not often; and the question may be raised as 
to whether, in the case of inscriptions recording gifts {ddm) without specifying 
their nature, they ore to bo taken as mere records of gifts, or of the gift of tlie 
objects on which they occur. General Cunningham is in favour of the latter 
branch of the alternative, and is of opinion that the tilings on which donative 
inscriptions occur are themselves the objects of those inscriptions. There is 
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genemUy, however, no ptonoim of ony kind in such insoriptiona to fix a meaning, 
and it often happens that a single bar of a railing records two or three or more 
gifts of difterent dates, each in the usual form of * gift of eo-and-so 
ddnam. Of the two inscriptions given on plate V (No. V),. that on the toms 
records the gift of some Ddsa, the son of Vasumihira, whilo the one on the plinth 
gives the name of Visvasika Vikramalidra, son of Sink a. They cannot possibly 
be intended to record the gift of tho pillar, but of some gift in money or other 
article to the shrine. Had the object been the joint gift of two or more persons, 
their names would have been given, not in separate inscriptions, but in one record, 
as is the case in many inscriptions which have come under notice. 1 am disposed 
to think, therefore, that tho ddnn inscriptions were designed partly by wily, 
covetous priests, who, for a consideration, dispensed sanctity to ordinary mortal 
names by recording them on sacred edifices, and partly by a desire to buy celebrity 
or immortality at a cheap cost by having one’s name recorded on buildings 
frequented by millions, and which were supposed to last to all but eternity—a 
counterpart of that feeling which makes the modem tourists scribble their names 
under the dome of St, Peter.’ 

This opinion apparently did not moot with the approval of General 
Cunningham, who, in accounting for the different sizes and materials of the 
pillars and bars of the Buddha Gayd railing, says “ they must be due to the 
different donors, one giving bis order to some local masons for granite pillars, 
another gave hia order to the masons of a distant sandstone quarry. *’ fo) Professor 
Dowson is more positive on tho subject. Adverting to my remarks on the Mathurd 
inscriptions, he says:—“ The Bdbu, while stating the inscriptions on tho pillars to 
be records of gifts, raises the question whether, in tlve ease of inscriptions recording 
gifts {ddaa) without specifying their nature, they are to be taken as mere records 
of gifts, or of the gift of the objects on which they occur. He then notices the 
inscription No. 12, in which the inscription on tho base says ' gift of so-and*ao,’ 
and that on the plinth * gift of some one else.’ A single railing bearing records 
of several gifts of different dates has never come under my notice ; (ft) but dealing 
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witli tli6 idscnptions bcforo oS} tbofc 66C[Ufi to bo no fooson wliy two porsons^ 
naturally or spiritually rolatod miglit not agroo to contributo acpatato parts of a 
ooluinn. The Babu’s reading of this short inscription is rather different from mine. 
1 find that the two donors are connected by a comuoD patronymiCj Vasumihiiti, 
What can the words *gift of,’ inscribed upon a pillar or anything else, mean, 
unless it be tbut the object so inscribed is the thing given ? If we find a stained 
window inscribed ^ gift of,’ do we understand that something else was given, 
not the window ? It might have been convement to make records of gifts on 
pillars, railbgs, or other conspicuous objects; but unless the object inscribed were 
the one presented, some mention would undoubtedly have been made of what the 
gift really was, The earliest researches of Priusep showed the gift of a pillar to 
be a favourite act of Buddhist devotion, and two of those inscriptions (1 and 23) 
distinctly state the base of the pillar to have been the donation. The Babu seems 
not to have been aware that tbe word kumbha, or kumbhethtt^ has ‘ base of pillar ’ 
among its other meanings; and so m inscription No. 1 ho has read kamiAoAa 25 
(l>ase of pillar 25) as kumbhaka ianjna, which he translates *' breath suspended,' and 
applies it as an epithet to the donor.”(a) 

As an d pnort one, the argument of the learned Professor, though not logic¬ 
ally perfect, is apparently a good one; but with every deference to tho opinion 
of so thorough a scholar, I cannot help thinking that facts lean a great deal 
on the other side. There is nothing certainly in two persons “naturally or 
spiritually related” jointly dedicating a single object; and instances are not 
wanting in which two or more persons have done so. In No. 23 of Professor 
Dowson’s Mathurd inscriptions several mendicants, some disciples of Si'trya, some 
of Buddhaniksluta, and others of tho sect of Prahdnikas, all jointly make a 
gift. But in such cases the record is one, aud in it tbe names of the donors 
are set forth in detail. There is no reason why, under such circumstances, 
there should be separate records in different languages and in different parts of the 
same article to express a joint donation, as in inscription No. 12, to which the 
learned gentleman refers. The article in question is a single block of sandstone of 
which tbe lower part 23" X 23" X 6" forms the base-tilo or plinth, and above it 
another five inches tbe torns, and thereupon two and a half inches of the 
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lower end of a column which was 16 inches in diameter. Now the bnae-tile 
has one inBoription, and the torus carved over it, but without being separate 
from it, has another. The whole bloek carved could not bare cost more than 
& rupee; the base-tile, had it been separate, would bo worth in the present 
day, when money is cheap, not more than threepence. Professor Dowson has 
not given a fansimik of No, lH ; but in the one published by me (which was 
prepared by General Cunningham) the letter v in tlie lower inscription has 
a mark under it{fl), and the letter following is illegible, whereas in the upper 
one the letters are s and w, showing that the patronymic in the former is 
different. It is true that in the old Ldt character the vowel marks were 
frequently omitted, but no marks wero put where none was wanted, end so, 
instead of Vosu, wc should read Bnddha or Buddhamihira, or something else. 
This, however, is immaterial, for I go further tlian the Professor in thinking 
that there is no necessity for any ‘‘natural or spiritual” relationship between 
two or TOoie donors. Even as m the present day men of different castes and 
nationalities join in erecting a single monument, so did men in former times. 
Admitting, therefore, the Professor’s reading to be correct, 1 cannot help 
asking—“did the donor of the plinth or base-tile record bis contribution of 
threepence to the eost-price of the entli’e block, or the gift of the lower portion 
of it? If he did the latter ho paid more for the record than for the gift. 
When a donor’s name occurs on a stained window, it is usual, 1 admit, to 
accept the whole of the window to be the subject of the gift; but a similar 
record “to the memory of so-and-so” over the main entrance of a building or 
mausoleum applies to tho whole structure, and not solely to the doorway. 
Kemove the record to tho inner wall of a pubUc building or a church, it ceases 
to imply the church, or the wall, or oven the slab on wMch it occurs, and 
means that the record itself is the memorial, Tho argument, therefore, ia by 
no means conclusive. 

(tf) IlKi rerndtefia giTtn by PpufessM Dowwn arc Utit always berne crat by tbf odginaU now la lla* Indian 
Mnacnm, nor are tbc lnuialitii?aa alwny* warranted by tho texts. A Kmaitablo mrtanw of this oeror* in 
i pyw ipiinn Nfl. 1, ifl wMfb tbo fac-iimile has Ai’ta Tbn reading giren by tba Frofnsor I* 

iSbrra ifi'tosBiina*. owitling the word taita, and the tnuulititni " May it bo to lb# benefit. welfare, andhappineii 
of all" inToItrt tbwe bles*iii|fi, whereas Mita and tmhka of the text oan only imply two blcsnega: the tMjrd it 
eridently a Soiuisli to Hnind off tbo tranalatioiL Tbia jj. howoTar. not tho place to notiw tb«o wadbRs, and 
I idTort to OM iottanco only to ^ard sgakat too impliek a nliueo on the iaterpnrtationi. 
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Accepting, liowcrePj th® scuso in which the teemed Professof hes put forth 
the argument to be correct, we cannot apply it to the case under notice, for CTOti 
ns the window is an entity, so is the pillar; and as In the case of the window the 
inscription is not limited to the single million on which it is written, so in 
the case of the pillar we cannot limit it to the torus or the base-tile. Again, 
at S An chi, there are inscriptions on the gateways which General Cnimingham 
describes as the ‘‘later inscriptions” These occur along with old ones, and 
one of them is of the time of ^takarni, whoso reign extended from the year 
19 to 37 of the Christian era. *'It is cnrTed on the bas-relief of a tope in 
the middle of the upper architrave of the south gateway.” (o) Its difference in 
age from the others is nearly 300 years; and, if the opinion of the Professor 
be accepted, it must follow that either the bas-relief of the tope on the upper 
architrave, or the architrave itself, was made and put up about three centuries 
after tho rest of the gateway bad been erected. Several other bars have similar 
“later inscriptions;” and we must, in justice to the theory, believe that originally 
there were gaps in the construction of the gateway and in the railing which 
were filled up centuries afterwards. Such a conclusion would be simply absurd, 
and the only way to get over it is to believe that the later records refer to other 
gifts than those of the constituents of the gateway or of the railings. In the 
BarAhat railing, now in the Indian Museum, almost every pillar and every 
separate rail has the name of a donor, but the copings none; so we must, in 
obdience to the principle laid down by tho learned Professor, believe that every 
single bar of tho railing came from a separata donor, but tho copings, though 
much more elaborately carved, and therefore more costly, came for nothing. Some 
of the rail bars which have no inscriptions would also be placed under the same 
predicament. At Buddha GayA, out of 53 pillars seen, only one has a donative 
inscription, and of ten or twelve bars two have similar records, and we must 
assume that the inscribed ones are gifts of the persons named, and the rest 
have come from unknown individuals. If so, wo must drop the conclusion arrived 
at by General Cunningham, that the Buddha Gay A railing is the samo which 
the Emperor Aioka put up. It cannot well be the gift of the king as also of the 
private donors at the same time. Then there is a coping at Buddha GayA (now 
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in tho Indian Mugeum) which haa a long inacTiption in tlio Gupta character of 
tho second or tho tliird century of tho Christian eia, and in its caao the 
inference would be justifiable tliat the railing at tho place which it occupied 
lied no coping for fire centuries after tho erection of the entire structure. It 
might be said that this was a renewal j but in the case of plintlis and tbe 
architiare at Sdnchf such an argument could not bo sustained. At Mathnrd 
tho number of inscribed bases is large,—about one-hali of tho total number 

seen,_ond the conclusion must bo that either tlie buses were subscribed for 

at ouce and put up, and then the donors subscribed their names each on 
his respective donation, some foiling to do so; or that tho columns wore 
set up at different times hy different individuals, and they remained in their 
places till some one came forward and paid for the architraves and roofing 
and completed the structure. The latter course would suggest itself also in 
the cases of Sdnchl and Buddha Gayd tailings. At SAnchl General Cunning¬ 
ham has noticed no less than three hundred donative inscriptions, and wo 
must suppose either that donations of single stones or parts of stones came 
from so many persons all at once, or that the pillars and the rails were put 
up from time to time as they came in till the whole was completed. I cannot 
accept cither branch of the alternative as probable. Under such circumstances 
the uniformity of tho design could never have been preserved; nor are large 
monuments costing thousands or lakhs of rupees erected in this way in any 
other part of tho earth. Besides, if we accept the former course, wo must 
reject the evidence of No, 1 of Professor Dowson's inscription, which says tlio 
donation was made in tho viAdra of HuvisUha, tho indosebythian ting, and 
assume the viAdra to have been tbe result of private subscriptions, of which 
the coat of the base-tile represented the donation of one, that of the toms 
above it of another, that of the column over it of another, and so on with 
every successive column, for the viAdra could not exist without the stylobate, 
the bases, and the columns. 

Even in the case of inaoriptions specifying the natures of the donations, 
the evidence is not always conclusive. In the Queen’s College at Benares 
every archway of the verandah has round it an inscription, stating that the 
arch was the gift of a particular individual. I quote at foot overleaf eight such 
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inscriptions, (a) and in each caae one &c two doors are assigned to the donors. But 
it is well known that the persons named did not each defray the cost of an arch or 
two in the arcade round the building, but subscribed siuns of money for the college 
premises. Major Kittoe, the architect, accepting the Sinchi and other records 
to be mere records of gifts, and not of the articles on wliich they occur, improved 
upon it and produced his inscriptions. In the olden days such falsification was 
probably not tolerated; but unless we accept the records to mean gifts only, 
and not of the objects on which they occur, we shall be driven to conclusions 
which wotild be obviously forced, and not unofton absurd. 

I am disposed to think also that the positions which the inscriptions under 
notice occupy are not such as would be usually selected for the record of 
inscriptions mtcnded for the memorial of large structures. The man who pui 
up the Sduchf gateway would have selected the most prominent place on it to 
record the fact. He would never have selected a nook or a comer. But inasmuch 
as all the inscriptions hitherto found are of the nook-and-comer description, 
1 do not believe that we liave yet coma to any aueb record, if it over existed; 
and those we have come across are of the same character which belongs to 
mural tablets of the modem times. Whan a tablet is now put “ to the memory 
of ” so-and-so, it does not imply that the church or the hall in which it is put 

(a) Inieriptioas on tlio awLiirajs of lio Qurea'i College bailding ai Beoare*. 
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up has been built to the memory of the person, nor the slab of marble on which 
the record ia made, it being nocoasitated by tho nature of our plastered walla 
not being fitted for permanent records, but tbo writing itself wbiob is inscribed 
on the slab, or on the stones of tho building, wliere the building is of that 
material, serves the memorial. And what is true of the records of the present day 
there is no reason to suppose was otherwise in tho days of Aioka and his successors. 

The next iusoription occurs on tho lower edge of a ooplng stono, now preserved 

in the Indian Musouiu. (Plate LI, fig. 1.) The stone 
Lucnptionon ■ oopin^. JTg. 4* Alota railing, but tho record is of a 

much later date, as it is inscribed in an antiquated form of the Gupta character, 
and cannot he earlier than the second century of the Christian era. Tlio stone b 
broken at the end, and it may be suspected that the record as wo now have it is 
wanting in some letters at tho begiuniag. Two letters in the middle and two 
or three at the end are illegible, and the meaning of the record cannot be fully 
made out; but from what remains its purport is obvious. It b, like that of the 
preceding three, the commemoration of a gift to the temple; but in this instance 
the nature of tho gift b defined. The legible letters afford the following reading : — 

wm wit ^ X X 

Tho first word appears like dvtpa, but the scroll at the foot of the first 
letter seems to me to bo a mere flourish, and the correct reading therefore 
should bo dipa. Dvipa means au ' island,' which can have nothing to do with 
the gift; whereas dfpa, ‘a lamp,’ was a very appropriate article for preaentation 
to a temple. The second word b tan&dm, a ‘takk4’ or rupee, which in ancient 
times in India was equal to a gatamdna, or a silver-piece of a hundred ratb, or 
175 grains. The next word is kata, an incorrect inscription for krita, ‘done.’ 
The fourth is clearly tho possessive pronoun of i/ai, ‘ for whom.' TUe fifth is 
the well known word ddna, ‘ a gift.’ The missing letters with the next formed 
the name of the donor. We have next his title In the instrumental case wiwama 
‘by the muni’ or sage. The next word, dehdrtfa, or ‘teacher,’ was probably 
in the possessive case, and corresponded with the pronoun yethdm. The meaning 

of the whole would accordingly be “By the sage-a gift was made of money 

or tankd for a lamp for the teacher who—." Tho record is of no importance by 
itself, but the character shows that the rails were resorted to many centuries 
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after their erection for the record of a gift, wliloh bore no rektiott to them, 
and in so far supporting the podtion assutned by- me with reference to the 
meaning of the word ddm in the first three Inscriptions. 

The fifth is also a record in the Gupta character. It occurs inscribed on 

the lower edge of a coping stone of the Aioka railing. 

laKripliojj «B s coping. ITo. fi. ♦ . v i i. • c j. i j 

It comprises two Imes, each about six feet long, and 
written in a neater and apparently later style (Plate LI, fig. 2)j but it is full 
of lacunse, and cannot be fully translated. As far as legible, I read it thus— 

BTTw innrjl x x x rrfiew yWt 

mwt w : igw wrfics i fii^irfv imrit 

S I yuet mw w: wnw li ^ in ^ ^ i 

X X X X X wft* wrrfla to wt nifvfs x 
luiTTTinT 


The purport of the inscription apparently is to record the dedication of a 
sum of money to defray the cost of keeping up a lamp fed with clarified butter 
burning as long as the moon and the stars last, to the honor of Bhagardn 
Buddha. The record is ho corrupt that I cannot make out whether the word 
vriAadsarbhaMitf ‘the great chamber,’ refers to the chamber of the Great Temple, 
or to that of a separate building; probably the former is meant. 


The next in the order of age is a record found on the base of a statue 

exhumed by Major Mead from one of the cells in front 
inBcription <m ■ iistao. JSo.c. (,£ |.|jg 132 J. The statue was of basalt, 

and in perfect order except the head, which bad been mutilated. The statue 
is missing now, but I saw it in 1863, and took a fae-simite impression of the 
inscription, from which the reduced copy on plate LI (fig, 3) has been produced. 
The original is now deposited in the library of the Asiatic Society. A reading 
of the record waa published by me in 1864, (a) but it was incorrect in two or 
three places. The following is my reTised reading: — 

^ (xj) srrarr wraTure ^ i wti w ^ i%) ^ (wtj * i 

l44q.)tpiy7|4V' filets^ I ewWTWIWS^^lWTUTTTnrfVsTfwXT II ^ II 


(a) JoarttfJi Socititj^ YoL XXXIIlt p. 177 . 
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Tratalation.—'Fox the lord, who ia mewiM to all created fceings, who is tbo doetrojer of 

m 

all the worldlj ptusioiis, and is Tiotorioua otoi M£ra, this most heautifuUj-executed statue 

ifl bj the pure-iiimded Tati and follower of Buddha’s road^ who ia renowned ea 

an inhabitant of Dattagallahf for the omaneipatloa from wordly trummeb of hie 
parents and TelationSj as also of his teaohersj mhabitante of Ahiv^grai . 

The apeUIng of thn same is mcorrect. The cerebral aibilant is intended 
either for ksb (w) or the dental sibilant. In the former case tbo name should 
be BodhUcsltaifai and in the latter Bodhisena, The subject of the record is of 
little value} but the fact of the record being inscribed in the Gupta character 
of the fourth century shows that the temple in which it origbally eaistod 
was of considerable antiquity, 

I am not aware of any inscription of the sixth or the seventh century 

found at Bnddlia Gay&. There must have been several 

liuDnptiaii OB ■ bBlI. No- 7- , . i , i ,.1. ^ *^1. rni 

extant; but none has yet been met with. Ino one 
that I shall next notice Is that of the eighth century. It occurs on the figure 
of bull^iouchant, which was some time ago presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal by A, Grote, Esq., then President of the Society, Tbo figure is an 
alto^rilievo, and measures about 13 inches in height, the length from the croup 
to tbo end of the neck being sixteen inches: the head is mutilated* Around the 
back ia a string of bells, and the ncek is bedecked with a variety of beaded 
ornaments. The inscription occurs on the back of the animal, and is in tlie 
well-known Kutila character. It records that the bull was consecrated in the 
Samvat year 781 — A.C, 725 by Supbandi Bhattfiraka, son of Bhimaka-ulU, 
for the purpose of securing progeny, Tbo language is simple, but, owing to 
mutilations, two or three words are not legible. The second figure of the date 
is indistinct, and the word ' Samvat ’ has the final consonant wanting. The practice 
of dedicating bulls, either alive or in effigy, to secure progeny is common enough 
among the Hindus, but I am not aware of its having been observed also by the 
Buddhists, The fact of the bull coming from Buddha GayA would suggest the 
idea that it was. The evidence, however, is not satisfactory, as there is nothing 
in the inscription to show that it ia a Buddliiat record. The following is a 
transcript of the record i — 

^ ^ vwrw t ww im(v x x x wu ^ w (Pj u (P) w huvt 

X X T ^iTvuvfirftrTlfii i 

3 c 
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A faC’imiU of tlio record will be found anneied to my paper on tMa bull, 
publieibed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXX. 

In his first report on the antiquities of Buddha Gay4 General Cunningham 

, , , ,, , . ,. adrerted to an mscription on a slab of black stone 

Inacnption ea abluk stone aJ&ii. 

which he bad seen attached to the gate of the 
monastery, where it serred the purpose of a fulcrum for the gate-bingo. At my 
request the late Mahaut 'Resented it to me through Major Mead, and I have 
since made it over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Adrerting to it General 
Cunningham says :—** Brahman malignancy has sadly mutilated thia inscription 
by boring two large round holes in the midst of tho letters to serve as a socket 
for the lower pivot of one-half of the gate to work hi/’(«) Theao boles, the 
result, correctly speaking, of indifference or want of respect for archaeology, 
and not of *' malignancy,’' arc shown in the annexed fas-simile (Plate XL); they 
cause only small breaks in six linos. Tho inscription comprises twenty lines 
of Kutila character, and records the dedication of a repository for aromatics and 
incense, or a weB-acented temple for the service of Buddha. The word used to 
indicate the edihee is gandha kuii —a compound of gandha, * scent ’ or ‘ aromatics,' 
and Mptj ^a house,' an uncommon compound and susceptible of different inter¬ 
pretations. The letter ^ udiia is so unmistakably clear that I cannot accept 
the word to be garbAa-kufi, a ‘sanctum' or *cella,' sometimes used in Buddhist 
writings for a temple. The compound letter, however, may be due to a mistake 
of the engraver. The dedicator was a king, named Tunga, grandson of Xanda, 
a Rahtor prince (“of the race of Rfishtrakiita”), who once took or held the 
fort of Manipura, which is apparently tho Sanskrit form of Mainpuri. The 
composer of the document was a Sinhalese mendicant of the name of Jana 
Bhikshu. The date given is the 5th of 4r4vana in the 15th year of the prince’s 
reign. The subject of the record thus is of no interest, and the date being 
in the reign of an unknown prince, even if the “perfumed house” to which it 
refers had existed would have served to throw little light on the history of 
Buddha Gay4. From the form of the letters I infer the record to he of the 
lOth century. 


(ci) Attb. Suit, Bcpoit, III, p, 126. 
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Tbe-4(^lowing are transcripU and tranBlations of the document 


7\-attirfipt 111 Dfra Sd^ari 
'* j ^ ^ ^ 

^jSiI PtlSTTf^TillTM i Viij t 

1 * ^ 

fiftfrfl I wTTfVT|?t*i P(.'9raf-^tt: own^rTTw^ftmiTinT: I 

(s) ?ji i^TtffJt*wi^*n'i«i(T*wTT?fl *rT>ffiFw: (?) rfw ’w I 

\an^ frr^^aWiW iflisTw: 1 

(k.) awif*ff ^F^E^^F’C'W * ^srnreffTftmf^rfrUTn t 1 n^lt'ir- 


'r4%i^' M 

(<1 gf 1 iT ><K I T^tn ' 1 ^Yrf^wnrjfTie^fflTNiffVTf'iaTinrK i^ntTW 11 

f«) t wnqaPnsTflftijrniffw; ^vn^^unTX^f't: I 

tfs0?rwHwf 35iC\ 1 a*flwt^ ■ I TjTyTrnflm k^iy^tb :Tt*iTY^ Tt^i^ !^!^'?T’’' >* 

s I 

rfit ^ TifVa: l 

(^a) fVq;Sf*ni^Rr?wl4i^l^WT^Tfira^fq *1 'JSi'tT^ 

^Pom^s 9 Yf^!i’fiTrt 9 x X x x 1 <Yffi: 9 ^ 1 ^; wN if'r^'i*iwiw*STirj 

( ^Vl ^iTT^T^fWT ftwlT sTwfwf^: HI W ^T'T'i’raT : Hi’flffHT bh)- : I 

^H^^jnniT : qr^i^rfufTHT hhih^THt WPrm I 

(^l) BTi HlifWviH wBiiyqfaifkTgtBiVi^ni h 1 

x x t5ifqaf>t( ^tHfimg h 


qrqH»T»l^: 1 

(tfl) BVTT’i»crTPtHHr^*nnJiwYei HBtw'jHaar^HirrTifw I i^friTwaifr otWi 

firft?nT^T^ ‘ I 

(lO BiwaBflTrotfYnTnroTfTi'mi HTToPferPTHoNinfif^ra ) wi*—gHTH* 

I 

((41 f^TPnrr iiaffftHiBt f<it f«n i wH>^HTHTBf?nmTnrfiHin'— H 

((*) Tf C lwi P r ^W ir HWWi’JHHtTS.H J BHTfhYIS^iBftrfaTWSHFTHHq n 

((C) BlTTHTHHYilHprTjJf WflWTTt HO I ftOCP«n(THt fHlV(WW.HTH»VHfsr?H 

« |l (( (H I 

qPi a PreHT 

2 c ^ 
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Trmtaiiotf. 

Salatatioii to Buddha! Th^fa lired a kiug^ koown to the three worlds hj the n&me of Natida. 
lie was a deseeudiuit of the aimpieioua Rishtrakuta mcoj a oouqueror of proud Idnga^ and 
the foremest among the noightj. This leamed ana of a kiag was well knowi^ for hia integrity, 
penance^ goodnem^ purityi wisdomj and unbounded munificonco to the indigent, in which he 
repreaented the tree of deflire^ katpa brihh^. With the ewiftnoM of the awifteet of horeee he onoo 
eneotmtered a mad elephant careering in tho rtreet, and OTereame it hy the laah of hi# wbip. 
Impelled by noble heroism he conquered unaeaailable forte of powerful kings with the righteous 
force of his beautifiil long sword. For this reason eren now leamod men, who can excite constant 
horripilation by th^ thrilling desoriptionst recite m royal courts the glory of the fort of 
Mwipuifk He was known as the Mafaibhidimka ^or the sui^-gom among king#) on account of 
bis oxtraordlna^ and unparalleled valour. For his righteous behavioixr bo got tbo glorious opitbot 
of Oundraloka. 

In his lost days bo, like a Togi, took refuge iu a retired sanctuniy (TErtha) conformably to 
the established rule, and died ainging hymns in praise of the high merits of Buddha, which are 
worth siDging, and which on that oooaeion oame forth &om the bottom of his beart« He has a 
son^ who is the conqueror of his onomiofl^ and whose splendour shines forth on all sideSp He 
gratifies those who seek bis alms, as also those who take shelter under his feet, even as the sun 
dooa tbo lotus. Ho bos imbibed tho essence of rirtuoj wealth, and desiroj and his lotus feet are 
always worshipped by ffrij the goddess of presporityp 

He is n lion among h±B elepbantino enemies. His flag of famo is renowned in tho three 
worlds. Ho is death itself when he is angry, a tree granting aU requests when pleasedt a lover 
of elegant arts, and oonv'ersaut with thair Bppli<ation^ He is mBcceasihle, powerful, graceful in 
appoaronoo, of a fair comptoxion, and glorious as the moon. He is as beautiful as a well*exeouted 
painting. His fame as a graceful rider of elephants has been noised abroad everywhere. Ho ia 
also an accomplished horaeman, and his fame as the noblest in noblo deeds sbiuos forth among kings. 

His aon is distinguished by a hundred noblo deeda, beautiful as Cupid (ICama) with hii 
emotioDB well under control. He is, to proud, hostile kings, as the raging fire le to wood, and 
is in every TOSpeot true to his name, Tunga (the high). He was even as the sun to tho lotus 
of feminine oountenanee, and as the soothing-rnyed moon to tho lily of the mdnd of the scholar. 
He is well known in the world for bis wisdom m the application of the S'^tra, and for his 
eamestticsa to follow what is good, and to have always an eye to vixtiious deeds. 

Ho is pure, has eufficiont knowledge of time, ia thoroughly aesquainted with tho ffistra, and 
an adept in the art of elephant^iiaiiimgi subduing wild elephants huge as momtaiiLB, like bo many 
deer. The swarms of humiaing*beeSj which resort to the uneeaMngty-fiowiDg fluid from the temple 
of these elephants, perfom the port of the kettle-drum of hli fame. 
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He stupasra the ooMtt ia depths the Mume m quletuin, the sun in spleadouTt the moon 
in beeutf, the lion in prowess, Vrihespstl in polity, Xazpa in chaii^, and the king of the foes 
of the Deitjas (India) in dallianoe. As regards the purity of dbiion in his eonversation, he is 
above oompazison. 

He firmly sappotia the very foundation of virtue, which is the refuge of prosperity, and 
which takes away tho inflaence of Kali, tite present sinful age. 

He obtained untarnished fame by reciting tlie unrivalled, aud noble hymns which lead to 
the path of heaven. He alwaya performs praiseworthy and hospitable ritea to the Tatis, by 
o ff e ri n g them unblemished food and drink, os Mahideva performed when the great hill was 
stirred by Kiyana. Hence the king has become pure-minded * * * takee the dost of the feet 
of high Brimhanaa on hU bead • • * has been enriched with tho jewel of good qualities, 
conquered the dreadful foe, lust, passed the ocean of life, and become the sole friend of the 
three worlds. 

His sun has tfaen, repelling tho diaikaees of delusion (tne^o) n he is the doud to suppress 
the dust of war, a G^aruda in the work of eitirpating the serpent of dtttha (ill-feeling) • * • 
has the force of the thunderbolt, oapablo of rending mouutaioa asunder. 

Ho is, to the hostile, os fierce as a lion is to a herd of elephants. His mind Is anunated by 
the roaring of the lion of asoeUcism {Yairdgy^ ti&ha, an alUteration on the name of Gakya Sinha, 
the greatest of asoetios). 

Ho purifiea the three worlds by establishing virtuous * * is the great ocean of eioelleat qualities. 

This lofty perfumed house {ffandhakuti) erected by him is like unto a flight of steps to 
heaven " * * 

He, who has taken the best of those who are prosperous on account of wealth, * • ' who 
IB prudent, beautiful os the bright autumnal moon, devoid of pride, and having by hia pleoaing 
qualities done away with the presence of the oenqucrable • * * 

May the Muni • ■ • who shows tho way in which there is no fear be always present, 
granting the wished for snooess to the children of this king, who is averec to vice. 

On the 6th of ffravwfa, in the year (Samvat) of his reign 15, by fifri Jana B hiksh u, a 
pandit (or having tho title of Pa^ditaiatna), bom in the island of Sinhalo. 

On the base of the statue figured on Plate XX (fig. 3) occurs an inscription 

which is of a slightly later date than the last. The 
lascnptujn OB a itatnv. Wo. 9. jg General Cunningham’s account of it ; “A 

very poor copy of it, with a drawing of the statue of Buddha, will be found in 
Buchanan's * Eastern India,’ Vol. I, Plate X, fig. 6. He makes four Unes of the 
inscription, but it really consists of only three lines, of which tho first Is very much 
broken. In the first line the words mdii ptiri show that some gift is recorded 
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in the usual form for the benefit of the donor’s * father and mother.’ The second 
line reads as follows 

Farama iktffdraka pttrama tavffaia (rifftan MaMpdia Deea pracardlumdna raji/g 
• • dafame eonttaisara • • 

*' Id the lOth year of Iho proap^roiu and fictorioiu nign of the paramount king, the emiaeat 
Buddhiat, the fortunate Mahipila Dero.” («] 

1 haye only to add to this that, though in the case of the ordinary ddna 
inscriptions I take tho gift to be somethbg undefined and not the receptacle of 
the records {p. 184), in the present instance I feel certaia that the dedication refers 
to the statue on which it occurs, A facsimik of the record has been given on 
Plate XXXVn (fig* 5) of volume III of the Archaeological Survey Report. 

Of the same age with the last is an inscription on the statue figured on 

Plate XL It is inscribed in two lines, each six feet 

l&Hk j .pOoft OD a aLua. 1^0, 10, . * , 1 . p , j! ij. 

long, in the Kutda character of a late date. Owing to 
the roughness of the stone and several erosions, I have not been able to read 
it fully- It gives the creed yc dharma hetu, and a brief account of the donor, 
Piirnabbadrai son of Samantosa, and his ancestors; ' and these are all that are 
legible. The base of the statue being broken by pirojections, the inscription 
occurs in fragments thus 

I I kwT TWTUlt: 


^ } fever \ vr: : - 

fiSu anr^ virrw^et umr 1 1 itw vu; 


^ I 
t I 


II ifiw 


WVTC IT 

1 t x se s i 

: ftB? f 

u?f '<pi wYfvsruwff u 


II ^ K X X #tunr 

^ t It %iT 

^ i feetawm x ii 


The next inscription is at least a century and a half later- It woe met 

Tfticrippou OB a *l-b ef .uid* ^7 Mr. W. Hawthorne on a slab of sandstone 

^bb, ffo. ii. ijjig Bodhi Temple, and b, /ae-»imtk of it is 

mid to have been taken by Mr. Buchanun-Hamilton and deposited in the East 


(«) AkL Surr. B^port, lllj p. 123, 
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India Company^a museumj labelled 113. Mr. Hawthoma^s was commu¬ 

nicated to Jamea Prinsep, who pablialied it in the fifth Tolume of the Journal of the 
Aafatic Society of Bengal (pp. 653f). The atone has since disappeared, and I 
could not trace it. I am obliged, thereforcj to content myself by quoting the 
following from Prinaep^s paper on it:— 

Na 2j thee, is the only one of the series which requires further obserTstioa. From mj 
adquired experience in such matters, there waa imie difficulty in transcribing the whole from the 
/ac-^imiie (lithographed on a reduced soale in plate XXX) into the modem Nigsri^nor in preparing 
a translation with the aasbtanoe of the Society's Fondit^ and of Ratna whose ocquaintancfl 

with the Euddhifit tenets enabled him to correct the former in eoTeral doubtful resdiDgs. 

The chotaater may be properly designated os the Gaur alphabet, the parent of the modern 
Bengali form. The spedmon Is okronologieally valnabte to the inTostigatbn of the gradual 
alterations it has undeigono, because it contains a date, Bamvat 73 or 74, of an era that hoe 
been the subject of aome mUapprohension. Mr, Colcbxooke rectified Dr. WUkius^ mistake in 
aupposing this Samhat could refer to the era of Vitramfiditya, and assumed a position for it 
IfiOO years more modetn in oonneotion with iho Gop4Ia or Bhuplla dynasty of Gaur. The 
dooument before us corroborates thie Tiew | but by the expression “ after the expiration of the 
reign of lAxmana Sena^^ it would aecm that tbo term Samvat applied generally to whaterer 
epoch might be mentioned in the preceding sentence. Laxmana 6ena, the son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Gaur, reigned in A.D. 1116-1123, bo that the date of the mscription on 
thiHi snppoaition would be 1197,. only three years prior to the destruction of tho monarchy 
by the IfusalmanB* Tbo Bgures, however, are uufortunatoly doubtful, just wboro their identic 
fioatlon is of the greatest oonsequeuce. The fii^t might be rood as the Ndgari 1^ were not the 
numerals of the month ao dearly of the Bengali form. If counted from the foundation of Gaur 
in 1066, the date would fall In 1140, Were there any poeeibility of assuming a starting- 
polnt on satisfactory data, the day of the week, Thursday, would afford a sure test ol its 
being correctly fixed, by the calculation of the luai-solar period elapsed, but according to the 
formula in my calsadrio tablea neither of the epochs above acloctod will bring about sueh a result. 

**The followicg is tho traimript of the fac-iimik m modem NagarL One letter after Namo- 
bnddh&ya is illegible, and the next word is oonaequently doubtful: Anus vara ia substituted for w i — 

Wrfew: 

a ■* 

wTXTWW nwro 

wrn'¥«TTniw ^ w wfc I 
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"Saliitatios to Bobdha.—M ay thU totiTe aspuntion of the deToted votajy to Mabiyira 
Sv»iiu(a) (of him who is) in holiiiaee Hka the blua-bae ateeped In tbo hoaejed lotiia of the feet of n 
divioo peraoD&ge, and in might like the Hon triumphant oyer the infuriate elephant, who reigns 
over the royal and puiasant progeny of Hulkara Bbnpkla, named Kmhna Knpati and Qamda> 
n&riiyani hie iayeterato antagonists—who is himself the gracione father (protector) of tributaiy 
kinga—who, odomod with such might and yirtues, sways the imperial sceptre oyer 125,000 
kingdoms, well peopled with moautaineer warriors, the king of kings, the auspicious and high in 
dignity Aioha Chandra Dern—(of the aforesaid ltaja*s) yoanger brother, Dasaratha Kumara, 
supported and mamtained through the lotus of his gradous feet, bis dependent treasurer, a 
conscientious Bodhisatwa - the light of his tribe end family, by name Sahaerapoda, son of the 
dignided STri Ohata Brahma, and grandson of lilshl Brahma, may (this bis holy act) united with 
the yirtues of his teachers and guru, his mother and father, enable to attain the fruit of immortal 
wisdom, snlyatioD from passions and dslusioua of sublunary existence, and absorption of his eoul 
in the Supreme Being/’ 

“ Written after the oouclusion of the reign of Srimat Laxmana Sena Deva, in the year '74, 
on Thursday, the 12th day of the dark half of the month of Vais&kha." 

“ The inyerrion of the sentence^ and the multitude of epithets appHed to each party, make 
it difficult for an JitigHsh reader to follow the sense through suoh a labyrinth. In a few words 
it prays that some good act | probably the building or endowment of a temple) may redound 
to the eternal welfare of one SshssiapadD, the treasurer of Dasaratha Kum4ra, the younger 
brother of Mahkrkja Auka Chandra Dera, the reigning prince of a dynasty that bad aupplanted 
by conquest some descendants of the Bhupfila family (of Gaur donhtless) by name Sriehna and 
Qaruda-narayon. All these names and persona, 1 believe, are new to histoiy r nt least I find no 
Asoka among the successors of Bdal Sen. From his assumption of such a name it may be 
presumed that he was of the Buddhist faith, as the ioTocation shows to bare been the cose also 
with his offioets of state.” 

The A^olca Sena here referred to was an a/ioe of the prince whom the 
Muhammadans liaTe named Laksbamanijd, the last prince of the Sena dynasty of 
fiengaL (5) He is well known to the people of this country, and his name is usually 
giren in the Bengali Almanacs as that of a sorereign of Gatir* His grandfather, 
Lakshmana Sena, established an era which is still enrrent among the pandits of 

{a) SudtihA, thcf tnxkscendetitif ftc^orioni hm, Tba eDiiitnitstioii of the whkli U ia 

TouTwl to follow clwljs will hff birdlj- intoUiigibU without Axplunuig that tlLi« firtt epithet bebn^i to 
SAhunpads, who«o name ocean lower down—J. P. 

(6) 3ee mj paper on the Scoi of Jonnul, Aiiitle Soeietjp XSXIY+ 
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Tirliut. It is itidieated by the letters ^ i;, which are abhreviatioas of the words 
Lakshmana Sam vat. In the present year it numbers 770; its initial date must 
therefore correspond with A.C. 1103. The prince was a strict Hindu, but we have 
the evidence of the Dindjpur pillar to show that in those days a prince of one 
religion did not scruple to employ a minister of another sect. 

With reference to the next inscription I have to notice—that on the Buddhapad—> 

inseriptioa on the Bud ^ Q^iote again General Cuntimgham. He says: — “ This 

inscription is very indistinct, but it occupies so impor¬ 
tant a position on tbe oast face of the Buddbapad itself that it is necessary to 
bring it to prominent notice. Luckily the date of Sake 1330 or A,D. 1308 is 
very distiuct."{«() A reduced fae-aimiie of the record will be soon on plate. XLIII, 
fig. 2, taken from General Cunningham^s plate. As far as I can make out from 
a fae-iimtk brought by me, the letters are— w 
^ t 

This might be translattd into “ in the ^aka year of the moon, sun, fire and 
cypher, (in figures) 1230, the A^oka temple of (him who is) tender of body os 
Cupid, knower of every thing, and omniscient.^’ At first sight the temple here 
referred to would appear to be the pavilion put over the footmarks. If so, it 
is annoying that there should bo no mention iu it of the Buddhapad itself. 
It would suggest the idea that the Buddhapad existed from before 1330 ^aka, 
and that tbe pavilion over it was added on the date in question. The use of 
the word Aloha deiilSf however, induces me to think that the Great Temple is 
meant, and that the temple was at the time attributed to A^oka. 

The symbols on the feet arc, however, all Hindu (p. 125), and I take the stone 
to have been put up by a Hindu to convert to Hindu usage the court-yard of 
the great temple, even as the terrace, including the sacred Bodhi tree, bad long 
before been by the Gayd Mdhdtmya devoted to purposes of Hindu worship 
p. 16). We find a glimpse of this in the inscription which we sliall notice next. 

The first inscription from Buddha Gay4 brought to the notice of European 

scholars was found by Mr, Wilmot in 1785. It was 

WiHuDs'in jcription. Nc. 13 . . , , .1 1 i > , ir 1 

‘ copied from a stone ’ and translated by the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar of the last century, Sir Charles Wilkins. The translation was 
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published without any note or commeiit in the first Tolame of the ‘ Asiatic 
Eesearchcs’ (pp. 2$4f). In the absence of a fac*9in^h it is impossible to determine 
in what character the original was insenbed; and in the absence of a transcript in 
DeTsndgan we cannot, from the style oi its language, guess its date. As published 
in the ^ Asiatic Researches,' the translation runs thus:— 

Trantlaiion <>/« Bumkrxt Ittstrtpiisiiy copiedfrofft a tlomat Buddha Gaifd, by Mr. Wiitaoif 17ii5, 

irtmtkiftd by Sir Chartti JFiliiiu. 

Xu the nudfit of s wild and dreadful forest, douiiBluDg with trees of sweet-scented dowers, and 
ahoanding in fruita and roots, infested with Hons and tigers, destitute of human society, and 
fieguented by the Moonees, lesided Buddha, the author of happiness, and a portion of Nardy^n. 
This deity HiirfE, who is the Xjord H)lr£€SB, the possessor of all, appeared in this ocean of uaturfd 
beings at the close of the DvnpSril and beginning of the Kulse Yoog: he who is omniproaont and 
erorlastjogly to bo oontemplated, tho Supreme Being, the eternal eno, tho divinity worthy to bo 
adored by the moni praiseworthy of naonkind, appeared hero with a portion of his divine nature. 

Once upon a time the illustrious Amfira, renowned umonget men, eoming here, discovered the 
plaoo of the Supreme Beiug, Buddha, iu the great forest. The wise Amhi'a endeavoured to render 
the god Buddha propitious by superior service ] and he remained in the forest for the space of 
twelve yours, feeding upon roots and fruits, and sleeping npou the bore earth; and he potfortned 
the vow of a Moonee, oud was without transgression. He performed acts of sevoro mortification, 
for he was a tnau of iuEoite resolution, with a compaesionate heart. One night he had a vision 
and heard a voiioe saying name whatever boon thou wantest.^’ Ainiirg Devu, having heard this, 
was Bstonisbed, and with duo roveronco replied, '‘first give me a visitation, and then grant me 
such a boon."' He bad another dream in the night, and the voice said " How can there be an 
apparition in the Twig P The same reward may be obtained from tho sight of an image, or 
from tho worebip of an image, as may ho derived from the fmmediuto visitation of a deity.” 
Having heard this he caused an image oi the Supreme Spirit Buddha to be made, and he worshipped 
it according to the law with perfumes, incenses, and the like ; and he thus glorified the name of 
that Supreme Being, the incarnation of a portion of Visbnooj “ Reverence bo unto thee b the 
foiTO of Buddha! Reverence be unto the Lord of the earth 1 Reverence he unto thee, aq inoarea- 
tion of the Deity and the Eternal One! Revereaco bo unto thee, O god, in the font of the God 
of hleicy, the dispeiler of pab and trouble, the Lord of all thbgs, tho Deity who overeometh the 
sins of the Yoog, the guardian of the uoiverBe, the emblem of mercy towards those who 

serve tbee—om! the po^saor of all thbgs m vitol form! Thou art Brahma, Tishnoo, and 
Hahe^ ! Thou art lord of the aoiveree I Thou art, under tho proper form of all thbgs movable 
and Immovablej tho possessor of the whole 1 and thus I adore thee. Reverence be unto the 
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bestowor of aalvatioD, and Reslieekesa, tho ruler of tbe faculties! BoTorenco be unto tboo, 
the destroyer of the evil spirit, Kascc t 0 DainordUriij show me favour! Thou art lie vho restetb 
upon tbe face of the milky ooean, aud who lieth upon the serpent Seeii,; thou oii TroovikrtlinJI, 
^lio at three strides enoompassod the earth. I adore thee, who art celebrated by a thoiisand 
names, and under Torious forms in the ahapo of Buddha, the God of Mercy! Bo propitious, 
O most high God.** 

Having thus worshipped the guardian of mankind, ho beesmo Uke ouo of tbo just. Ho 
Joyfully caused a holy temple to bo built of a wonderful construjotion, and therein were set up 
the divine foot of Tiehnoo for over purifier of the sins of mankind, the Images of the Pandoos 
and of the descents of Vishnod, and in like manner of Brahm& and the rest of the divinitieB 

This place is renowned, and it is celebrated by the name of Buddha Gayil. The forofathora 
of him wlio shall perform the ceremony of the sridha at this place shall obtain salvation. The 
great virtue of the sradhn performed bore is to be found in the book called VAyoopoortnJi, aa 
epitome of which bath by me been engraved upon stone. 

Tikramfiditya was oeiiaioly a king renowned in the world. So in his oourt there were nine 
learned men, celebrated under the epithet of the NavaratuAnee, or nine jewels; one of whom was 
Amara Deva, who ivaa the king’s chief counsellor, a man of great genius and profound learning, 
and the greatest favourite of his prince. .Ho it certainly was who built the holy temple which 
destroyeth riu in a place in Jamboodwacp, where, the mind being steady, it obtains its wishes, 
and in a place where it may obtain salvation, reputation, and onjoyment, even in the country 
of Bhiiititil and the province of KeokdtS, where the plaoe of Buddha, purifier of the sinful, is 
renowned. A crime of a hundredfold shall undoubtedly bo expiated from a sight thereof, of 
a thousandfold from a touch thereof, of a hundred-thousandfold from worshipping thereof But 
where is the use of saying so much of the great virtues of this place P even the hosts of heaven 
worship With joyful servico both day and night. 

That it may be known to learned men that he verily erected the house of Buddha, I Lave 
recorded, upon a stone, the authoiity of the plaoe, as a self-evident testimony, on Friday, the 
fourth day of the new moon in the month of M&dhoo, when in the seventh or mansion of Gauiso, 
and in the year of the era of VikiamAditya 1005. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton visited Buddha Gay^ m 1805, but could not trace 
tbe atone which contained the above inscription; and, judging from the character of 
the record, he came to the conclumon that it was a forgery. In hia report of a 
survey of South Behar, he says—'* I have no doubt * * * that this inscription is 

modem, and was composed by some person of the sect of Vishpu, and has been 
erected to account for the continuance of the worship paid at this place to iho 
pippali tree, which, in compliance with ancient superstition, has been ordered in tbe 

S n 2 
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Gtt^d MdMimj/a. I preaumo that it is on some such authority as ttiis that certain 
persons have imagined the followers of the Buddha to be a branch of the sect 
of Vishnu- The uiscription in question has probably been removed by the person 
who transmitted a copy to the * Asiatic Kesearches,’ as I met with none such,” («) 
Adverting to the inscription in 1864, I remarked — ‘ The writer of the record 
leaves his readers entirely in the dark as to w*ho he was; he does not even deign 
to ^ve his namo, and he talks of things which happened a thousand years before 
him. Such testimony can have no claim to any confidence. The valuo of an 
inscription depends upon its authenticity and contemporaneousness — upon being 
a record of circumstances that happen in the time of the writer, who must bo a 
trustworthy person. But here none of these conditions has been fulfilled. We 
have a tradition a thousand years old, if any such tradition then existed, served up 
by an anonymous writer on the alleged testimony of so unveracious a witness as the 
Vdyu Purina. (^) 'fhe tradition itself bears the stamp of fabrication on its very 
face. Buddha Gayfi, whatever It was in the time of the writer, could not Imve 
been ‘ a dreadful forest,' ‘ infested by tigers, and destitute of human society,' in 
the first century before Christ, when Buddhism in India was in the zenith of its 
splendour, and when the place of Buddha's apotheosis was held the most sacred 
spot on earth. Nor could Aroara Sifiha, of the court of Vikrama, who was known 
to have been a staunch Buddhist and a clever scholar,(c) be so far forgetful of bis " 
religion as to glorify ins god by calling him Hari, Visliriu, Brahmd, the destroyer 


(«J Apud *TrtiiMction». Aiiatic Society,' II, p. 13. 

(6> There U nothing in the Putin* •» oo the iubioot. The * 0*y&.Mih&tiDyB,' s long extract from 

irhieb h*i been iiren in Chapter I, does not by name rate* to Buddha Oaji. 

fe) General Cnnningham roll* Araari a Btahmana. But itt the InTocation at the begiDTibg of his Dictionnry 
the great Icxieographer has giren no ceasoa to bis readers to deaciibe him as such. The inroeatioD 
itself is as folio** — 

w ii 

** To him who is an ocean of wisdom and mercy, who is unfithomahle, and whose attribates aro immaealate— 
«Twi to him, O intelligent men, oflir ye yonr adorations for the sake of prosperity and immortality." 

Here the deity invoked is not named t and the eommentators, having tiied to the utmost their inptennity to 
apply the verse to most of the leading Hindu diviaitias, but finding it inapplicable, have one and all taken it to 
imply Buddha. Mallinitha, the most distingniahod amang the scholiasts, and the author of at least twenty 
different eommentaries, explains the verse thnat—'* O intelligent men, for the sake of’prosperity,* I'.e. wealth, 
of ‘ immoitaiiiy ' salvation, adore Bnddha, whoso virtues, whose charities, whose forbearanoe, Ae., Ac." 

wiwtrw ftwirf w fw j—Mamuoript, 

Asiatic Botistj’s Library, No. 188, p. 6. 
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of tho demon Keahi, the deceitful Viuiana who cheated the giant Bali of his 
dominion, or a little shepherd tied to a post with rope round his waist for stealing 
butter from the houses of his neighbours. Such stories belong esclusively to the 
Purdnas, and can never he expected in a Buddhist writing. Then the Amara of 
Vikramdditya’s court and author of the Dictionary was a Kdyo8tha,(a) and his 
surname was Sihba. 1 liave nowhere seen him addressed as a Deva, wliich title 
formerly belonged exclusively to Brdhtnans and Kshatriyas, though of late years 
the rule has been considerably relaxed. The story of the dreani is of course a 
fiction, and the statement of a temple built for Buddha having for its chief penates 
the image of Vishnu's feet, those of the five brothers and of the several 

Incarnations of Vishnu, is equally so.’ {^) I have seen no roason since to change this 
opinion. When writing tho above I was under an impression that the forgery was 
of the date of the Buddhepad; that it had been composed with a view to give weight 
to the footprint which was set up under the pavilion built with the debris of the 
A^oka tailing. I am, however, now disposed to think that it is not even so old. 

Its date, tlie era of Vikramdditya 1005 = to A.C. 949, would suggest tho 
idea that the character used in it was the Kutila. If so, it is difficult to conceive 
how either Mr, Wilmot or Sir Charles Wilkins could read it, as the key to that 
alphabet had not then been discovered. It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Wilmot 
must have seen an inscribed stone, which he requested a pandit of the monastery 


Bagbun&tlia, anolbet eonuBcnUlor of aemo enunesce, fuj*! — "0 ial«lligiMit mrn, lot that b* 

kdoredi' that il bj you. Hero, tboti^b Buddlii u not openly named, aiLil it la ofideol from tbe epitbeU 
used tbat he i* meant. Tbii u called tlin rLctoiie of prwdtia. Thereof it has hwa said bj EaptbAbhan^, 
where ibo object i» CTidaot from the meaning, lUcL a figure of ipeech U called thua (tho rersel—' Hri* 

riisstbe breaker of the aleep of lUe loins,’ witbout aUuding to the dispersion of darhnesa ee the sssnsgiog 
of the sorrow of ihs BrAhmanl goose, *»ideolly mesns the sun." ^ ^ vVtT ■ ^ : 

V’Ti^Tfrfv vwl fauw ers vifmk thi veirwrumiwTTrt i ^ 

ftiVaftTfV ^ l —Asiatic Society’s itmuacript, No. 4t3, p. i 

N&rAyana, another commeatatcr, in the ‘ Padirtha Kattiftudi,' has reprodoced the words quoted aboTB 
without a remrh, (Aiiatic Societj'i Manuscript, No. 43S, p. 1.) Bamiailhs CbakmTarti, after eiplaining 
tba rmc as applicable to Buddha, aecoonii for the name of Bnddha net being openly rikb in tbe inrocation 
SMiwithstsuding the epithets used being peculiarly his, by saying—“ that to conciliate IhoM who are not 
Buddhist the came of Buddha has not been used." I (Asiatic Soeiety'i 

Manuscript, No. ■W3i P-1* Mcond series of pagination.) Ttb rsniarh has hecu qnoicd Terbatlni by EaghuMtha 
CbakriTsrti' in his commculaiy on the Amara Ko*ha. (Aaiatic Society's Manuscript, No. 173, p. 1.) 

(a) I hiTa no better authority for saying this than the authof of the ArdyastAo XoarlaWa. 

Joiimsl, Asiatio Society, X XX IIl, pp. I83f. 
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to deciplier for him, and that worthy, unabb to do the needful| composed a 
lambliDg story of bis own, in which ho not only glorified his own religion, 
but worked into it references to all the loading romaiaa of tho place, the 
Buddhapad of the 14th century, and tlio Faneha Fdinju. of the last c|ntury. 
The date he put in was hit upon at random. He had of course not read, 
and could not read, the inscription on the Buddhapad, and so he did not 
perceive the anachronism of referring in a document of 1005 Samvat a stone 
which was set up in 1230 ^aka = A,C. 1308, and he never thought that the 
style of tho Pancha Pdndu temple and the sculptures deposited in it would 
bear any evidence against him. Hiouon Thsaug has been at great pains to 
notice all the leading objects of adoration and respect which existed at Buddha 
Gayd in the middle of the Tth century; and in his account we find no notice 
of the footprint; and it is therefore not open to us to suppose that tho Buddlmj>ad 
existed in his time, and got its inscription afterwards. The stone which 
Mr. Wilmot referred to was probably tho old Burmese one inscribed wltli the 
Uurmesc lapidary square character, which none there could read, and which, 
then lying in the compound of the great temple, must have attracted hb 
attention, or tho black stone one which was afterwards used for tlie support 
of tho door-hinge. Nor is a literary imposition of the kind at all improbable. 
Within the last ten years 1 bare had at least a dozen instances brought to 
my notice* While 1 am writing this I have before me an official letter, in 
which a pandit b reported to have read the legend of an old Kanouj coin to be 
Udmardnut, of which not a syllable is to be found on the coin, the legend being 
Sriniod Gdnffe^a Deva. At the close of the last century such attempts to impose 
upon foreigners was greatly more common, and notable instances of it are offered 
by the forgeries committed by Colonel Wil ford’s pandits. 

On the east wall of the compound of the monastery there is a slab of greyish 

basalt, measuring 20 X IS inches, and bearing an 

Old Burmese iDictiptioii+ No. 

inscription in the Burmese lapidary character, called 
K^ouiisa, or stone-letters. These letters bear the same relation to the Burmese 
character in common use which the printed English does to the written English 
character, i*^. while the written form of Burmese is made up of fragments of circles 
variously combined, the lapidary form is made of straight lines and angles, or 
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fragments of squares. This square form bears a close resemblance to the square 
PAU, and hence it has often been erroneously called Pdli. Its language is Bunuese 
of the Arakanese type. The record was first brought to public notice by James 
Prinsep, who published in bis Journal a translation of it by Ratna PdTa, a 
Ceylonese Pdli scholar, A revised translation, prepared by Colonel Burney 
with the aid of Burmese Pdli scholars, subsequently appeared in the ‘Asiatic 
ReBearcbes’ (vol. XX, pp, 164 et srj.). Commonting on the last General Cunning¬ 
ham says:—“ The dates were read wrongly for the purpose of making the inscription 
tally with their own native history j for, as Colonel Bumey confesses, ‘ if we take 
the two dates to be 66T and 668, the inscription cannot refer to any of the Kings 
of Pagdn, as the capital was destroyed by the Chinese in the Borman year 646, 
or A,D. 1284.’ Now, as the two dates of the inscription are beyond all doubt 
667 and 60S («}, we must give up the attempt to connect the Burmese with tho 
repair of the temple and accept the Raja of Arakau as the pious worshipper of 
Buddha. This is in accordance with the belief of the people of Rangoon, wlio 
told Colonel Bumey that ‘ tho form of many of the letters, as well as some of the 
idiomatic expressions, proved the inscription to have been put up by a native 
of Aiakan.' This also is Sir Arthur Phayre’s opinion, who says :—^ The archetype 
of this inscription has evidently been written by an Arakanese, or tho stone was 
cngiftvcd by an Arakaneao workman, from a peculiarity in the spelling of certain 
words still prevailing among the Arakanese,’ (Journal, Asiatic Society, 1844, 
p, 40). All these probabilities amount to certainty when wo find that tho 

Raja of Aiukau at the date of the inscription, had entered into friendly relations 
with Kga-par-khenff (Nasiruddin ?) the Thu-ra-tan or Sultan of Bengal.The 
accuracy of tho translations have been questioned also with referenee to some of the 
words used, particularly the word ‘ rebuilt,’ which has suggested the idea of tho 
present Great Temple being an erection of the 14th century. In order to test this 
I submitted fttcsimile I had brought with me to Mr, M. Hla Ouug, an assistant in 
the Accountant General’s Department, and a competent scholar, with a request to 
favour me with os literal a translaion of the text as h© could prepare. Hia version, 

(«) The itcoad w tctunllj 660, as read by Sir Arthur rhayre •, but us tba preriou* date ii uiiqiieationftbly ^7, 
ihd Mcoad must nwesaurily b« later. Kow the 6gu« S it a three-quarter flircle, which a alip of the chisel 
or the lapse of time might »silj have made iftto a complete circle or 0,‘—A. C. 

Areh' Surr. Beport, Vol. III. PP- lOS-103. 
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tLS well as those of hia predecessors, along with Colonel Burney’s transcript m 
modem Burmese, is printed Tjeiow* 

BurntBtirmtie tmngcripl. 

jDocg^ccoQs Jo5iiog'L§<Sc:gjf 

;oo3w5s@s:x>cBgi^6ffOO0^ oco^ioo55o^o5ii^^ cigSs !coscpyloo3XODo6 

SCO! g S gfcooDoootSo^oocq^s OQCoooc^g oo^j]o5c^oS S>qooos cocf^wSt 

gtSoQgro^coc^oSbo^qoxi! 3&5Soofi5cociD!«6t@! SSoQoSoo !^oqocS£lo^5i^ 
o^<Eyc^cosoo5^cooScooo'»o"i|aSoncof>5c3DDODogox?c6^os 

g^gc<Jirr5«o:i5eiOTo5^co3 s ii oqc«s8oos)5cx»£ir?5Qof ^cooqooDS qji icoS^ioSi 

cy^sor^c^ iLoos6a>Sc^^«c^ tGicocf\^^S gGiooDJii:>ora Ca<iiig®s^cc=o?Doq 

oSC ^ (a ffoiioo^caosf ^^traso^toc^o5oo^iSc§c f.g) occ^xcog^oq^a: 

c^glc^i oj£qo5to5d8iias<mSc^os@5:^i ^6qa&S&nc^i s 

o^dSSoiC-cS psoo5j>6o?5i o?sgrr51 q:Qs%^scx3oos^o^cogS;,lCoT^ 
£D35qd5ooSogoBos^85sc»>sg?D(?(^GsngjL^<Sc^c:^oSscDi ooS^ q9lL?^d@L-^ooc 
f«D6yL‘^D!?gD^og2S33SOo533o§@6^j]£ooos2Sugs^osoooq(;piaDo6ooc6occ6cg](Sc| 
uq^oqc^oooogS 11 II 

Maiiia Pdla^s iransktion. 

'* Tbw ifl one of the 84,000 shrines ereeteJ by Sri Dhann Asoka, ruler of the world 
(Jwn^xjdwip), ftt tte end of the SlPth year of Buddha annihilation (B;C^ 32fi) upon the holy spot 
in whkh Bhagav&n (Buddha^ tasted milk and honey (modhnpiyoea). In lapse of time, haTiag 
fallen into disrepair, it was rehtult by a priest named Kaikmahauta. Again, being ruined, it ^as 
restored by Baja Sado-nang. After a bug iDterral it was onoe more demoliahod, when Raja 
Sempyn'sakben-tara-mongi appointed his ffttri 5ri-dhamma Baja-gima to superintend the build¬ 
ing. He proceeded to the spot Tiitb Hia diseiple, Sri Kisyapa, but they were unable to oomplete 
it, although aided in ovary way by the Baja. Afterwards Taradasi-nait-thera petitionod the Baja 
to undertake it, to which be readily assented, oommlsaioning prineo Pyutaaiag to the work, who 
again deputed the younger Fynsakheng, and his piinistor liatba, to cross over and repair the 
sacred biiilding- It wus thus oonstructed a fourth time, and finished on Friday, the 10th day oi 
I’t/fidotiit in the SakkaiaJ year 86r (A.D, 18011). On Sunday, the 8th of T’acAAnon.-wun^/a, 668 
(A.D. 1366), it WQS oonsecrated with splendid ceremonies and oderings of food, perfumee, bannera, 
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and lamps, and puja of tha famona omamentad treo called ealpa-tfikahat aad the poor (two ?) were 
treated with charity, aa the Roja’a own children P Thtia was completed ttU meriteriovi* act, which 
will produce eternal reward and virtuoue fruite. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tran¬ 
quillity of Nirhhm, and become Amhauta on the adrout of Ary a Moitri (the future Buddlia). ('ll 


Cohnet temilalian, ( 6 ) 

“ (The temple of) Piyatha-bhat, place of 
(Q-audama’s) eating charitable oflferingB, (which 
was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
King named Theeri Dhamma Thaiika, w'ho ruled 
orer Zaboodipa Island, subsequently to (the 
year) 1318 of the lord god’s religion, hUTiag been 
destroyed for a long time, the lord who repaired 
(it) was one Penthagoo-gyee, When afterwards 
(it waa) again destroyed, King Thado built (it). 
When afterwords (it) woa again deetroyed, and 
the lord of the white elephant, the great king 
of righteousnoss, deputed (as) his represen tativo 
the teacher Theeri Dhomina Poda Raja Goona, 
(be) was accompanied at the timo by (his) dis¬ 
ciple Theeri Kathaba. There was property to 
do (It), but (it) oonld not be done. Let the lord 


ilf. M. Hta Ounfs irattilaiion. 

“Of the 84,000 ebrinea of the great king 
Dhamraa Asoka, (r) who ruled over Zamboodwip 
Island, when 218 years had elopscd since the 
lord’s religion came into esiatence, Payatha- 
loat, (dj a temple built on the spot where Buddha 
took a meal, having fallen into disrepair by lapse 
of time, a Ponthagoogyeo (r) repaired it. When 
it again fell iate disrepair, king Thado (/) 
repaired it. When it again fell into disrepair, 
the lord of the white elephant aud king of 
rigbteousneBs (y) sent, as bis representative, 
Lis teacher Sri Dhamma Rajguno, who was 
accompanied by his disoiplo Kathaba Them, 
Not being able to perform the wort, although 
he had money to do it, the lord of the 100,000 
Pyoos mado a priest, (A) WarJathi, to nndertako 


fu) Jonmali Asiatic Socidy, III, p- 21'L ^ ^ 

(i) Asistio Rewsrebef, XX., pp. 164-5, Tbc l6«nc 1 trifljlator has attached te tins vemoa tweaty-two 

elibcnte and Uinbly mtenMtUng notes, but I canimt laalte room for Uietn hero. 

(c) Thii is, oE conrto, Atoha of the ludUn. History, irho, oh bia conversion to Boddbism, biultBAOOO pagodas, 
W,000 laonasterioa, and dttg &4,00f) tanks and wells. It is said tLat his away intended to a portion o£ India 
extra GongeiD. 

(d) Fv^aihebat Uit. niilfc-riee) U *o named bccaaie &mdama took tlie miit and rise oSering of a pious lady. 
Xhoosats, on the spot. 

Is) &yst (fif. great) is applied to a person who is worthy of veoEnticn, * Penthagoo' is a eommoa name 
for a pioua layman who is sealcns la the propagation of reHgton, 

[/) TSffJs is a eopunon title of the earlier kings oE Pagfin and At#. It eannet b# idcntilied with any 
partieular king of the Thado dynasty, aa the Bariaese hiitory my a nothing abont the repair referred te here. 

(j) After a dwp oonsidefttion of aU the facts, I have not tho leut doubt that tbU i* no other tliaa Alo- 
nngtiocthoo of P*g4a, who wsji an unnsniUy enterprising king. AUhongh the dates m the inseriptioo may be 
iatc^rcted as G6T or 467 equal It with good reason, yet when we oomparo the history of Arakan with that of 
Pagdn. and both of them with thU iuMription, no other ooneliuioa «#n be arrived at thau that Aloangtsoethw 
sent his teacher to repair the shrino, and when he could not do the work, the— 

(A) then king of Arakan, Mbg Lekyah, who night havn been styled lord of the 10(^000 Pyooi, heeanio 
he regained his ancestral throne from nsurpers tbrengh the usistance of 100.000 Pjooa and 100,000 Talutes, 
and who was equally a lealous Buddhist, nndertook the work either of his own iword or at the request of 

2 E 
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priest'Wornda^thi fulfil Ills cngAgement, nnd 
let Pyoo-ta-theim-isea (or oliief of 100,000 
Pyoos} ossiel, and have (it) done. Authority was 
givouto Pyoo-tbakeun^ and to the great officer 
Itathn^ (und the temple) was rehnilt on Friday, 
the 10th day of the waning moon of PyaiHo, in 
the year 407, On Sunday, the Sth day of the 
wasing moon Tnzoim-mohuo, in the year 408, 
worship was paid (to the temple) with Taxious 
Hags worthy to be 'presented. Worship was 
paid repeatedly with ofTerings of food and a 
thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 
31 jrouiag periona ooasidofi&d ns our own eons 
nnd dnugliters^ and lirorstip woa paid with a 
Pfldathn (treo), bearing flowers, oups, and olothi!«^ 

In ordor that the duty of (taabing) nellgionfl 
offerings might oontiDuo irithout iptomiptien 
throoghout all timefly pnrehaso wna mado with 
the weight of our bodloSy and bestowed (on 
the temple)* Moy such good works be<jome (our) 
aid (to obtain) the thiug Neibhaiip and (we) 

Jeairo the reward of becoming Itahaqdos (or 
iuspirod apostles) in the days of the lord god 
Arimadeya.*^ 

Alonngt»c«thoOp in whose bifi MW* MinR BcbImw took refuse wbm ilfiTeii f rom Arabkq by a luurjjor. 

«nd wliom ke owed ft debt of fiftlUade. Bliag Lekynli irDt— 

(d) ft priettp ftud tho loiser Lord oC Fyooip who haer been either bia brolber or iOn* wi^ll ae his 
miniver, Eathn, to ret^flir Uie Ahrinr. lienco the iiuiorlptioa in Ihe ArftkoDeae diaieet, and not in the Burmete 
Lftn^nage proper. 

f^} XecIfiA h ft Tftiietj of roligiouB paper strriunerv now in are in Burma. 

(e) ii made inii^ cotueal-dbiE^ed LumpA/ju^t Hke small pftgodu. 

(d) Oflezing of 31 Iftda ii mcivly ndndniou of ibem Jnta the sBened BuddJiiit prieiUlood on probation. 
It i* a great merit to dedJeate one's own chiid to the ftcrrico oL Buddha's religion ^ and if other people's c!hildren 
ftr« Bduaittedp the man who cansea the admifslon gets haJf the merits^ It is now the uauej pmotice in Eiinnai 
to admit one's chiidp orp if thate b oo chilA to get other people's ehildren admitted into the Euddhiat priesthood 
BE great expense. 

(i) it a troe-like ttmeiune of wood nod bambociSp from the bfADehes of wLieh are tntponded the 

artielei oflbred to the prlrstt, Ac. 

if'j It mfers to the dally ofTeHiig of eiUhlea to pagodas and images, for the regular performance of which 
ilarei ara someElmei hept^ 


the work* and spared the lessor lord of the 
Pyoofi tff) and primo ministorj Ratha, for iL Thu 
work was commenood on Eriday^ the luth of the 
weeing moon of the Fyatho month in the year 
GG7, and on Sundaytho 8th of the waxing 
moon of Tozounginoii month in the jonr 668 
offcringfi were made of pretty flags and koo- 
kikha. (6) Oflerings of 1,000 thiaboats (c) and 
1,000 lights were repeatedly made. Offerings 
were also mode of 21 Iflda, {d) regarded ns 
ehildron of the bogom, and of a Padetha [t) 
treo Buspended with gold and lilrer flowers, ctipa, 
and clothes. And m order that the meal 
offering f/) may he regularly obaerred^ debtor 
slaves and cows were purehosed and dedicated 
to tho service. It is desired that this meritorioua 
act may be an aid to the attainment oi Nirvana, 
and of a reword of ealvation at the time of 
Arimadeya Buddha.*^ 
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The dates os giyeti in the insocription are, Mr, Oung informs me, ensceptibie 
of two readings—467 or 667 and 468 or 668, but the histon’eal indnctiona of 
Colonel Burney, Sir Arthur Phoyre, and General Curtningliaw leave no doubt in 
his mind that the alternative forms give the correct readings. Tlie Btiradwirf 
inscription noticed below gives, liowever, a new date. According to it the first date 
of the iu.scription under notice is 6 <j 7. The figures are given In words as well 
as in figures, and there can be no mistake in the reading. The first two figures 
in square ebameter are slightly different in their fomiatlon, and are, therefore, 
open to doubt, but neither of them bears any resemblance to what is known to 
have been the form of 5 in the old character. But probably those who read 
them in 1822 had good reasons to support their version of them. 

There are, in a small temple in front of tlie Bdradwdrf in the. monastery, three 

The wcood Burmei.0 rnwrip- biscriptbns, macribcd on a slab of marble moimtcd on 
tioD. No. IB. £i.aniea. The marble is of a bluish colour, and 

measures 4' X 2' 3"* The edges of tho slab are bevelled on three sidea, and left 
upright on the fourth side. From its make and modeled edges it is evident tliat the 
slab was intended for a cbiffoneer, and must have been imported from Italy. On its 
front there are two inscriptions, the first in a corrupt fonri of the Fill language, and 
the next in the Burmese. The former comprises fourteen lines in modern Ndgorf, 
and the latter thirty-two lines in the rounded Burmese character. On tho reverse 
there are thirty-nine Hues of Burmese, but no Sanskrit. The two inscriptions on the 
front cover tho whole surface, leaving a small margin ail round. On the reverse the 
LUscriptioD terminates about four inches above the lower edge. The Ndgori record 
opens w'ith two stanzas in corrupt Sanskrit, the rest of it being in Sanskrit words, spelt 
in the Pdll style, with case-marks some of wMch aro Sanskrit, others Pillf. Tite work 
is evidently that of one who was no adept either in Sanskrit or in PtUi. Its snbjectp^ 
matter is the same as that of the Burmese record which follows it, and is with some 
difficulty intelligible to one familiar with tho Sanskrit language. The Burmese is tlio 
modern vernacular of Ava. The Kdgori transcript given below baa been prepared 
by tae, and the Burmese transcription and translation by Mr. M, Hla Oung:— 

Transcript pf the Ndgari reeerd. 

X I I wuTj I fj)!TT; sur wm‘ i am 

v^rrSTfv UT| I ww uTT^wTrurT 

2 s 2 
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I wTTTTftxifw I nifTTftr I ’TWnr i 'rfijw wf^ ^T^n¥T^t 

1 I fw 'Til'll I ^T! t 1 *f TT W Htw I 

X X ^ X I 'TiT€*5fx IPU I ^ft \ f I 

t ^ wK i -*i ! I T X X tt ’nuT ^ I fiT^fTraT x 

X X i 

VI a TN ^T ^ ^wrgiPTf^ I ^TftWT^ I 1. wnfiaww a I Tfti 

ft qT(»g n'x i <m i gt ^ t i ftumr^w 

j i 'an. i aiW i Pw Tmv»t! <m* T ^ T ^wi^TTiralt irfflitft x > 

^ I 1 •rart^^’Tt TPJ^ ^Tii I i 

T^inrftwTTT i V««Ti' I X ^ ^<T TO I ^ I 

ByT TJTTaiTI ^t*iHiTf I ^PflTli'SW»51*11^<<31^^TITjXnjr^Tft I 

^1 If^ TO WtT«T:*tTTTnrT ^4 4nT>T^. 

n-fTTHTlT ?f wSxmu f^ ’«T *aT I Tf'rt ^^TOPni- 

^ ^fij wfw ! iipfl^ft^l I 

'9 1 ml itt wrrft arr*^^ i i 

finifflS ft I ^ n«iiqWii*3fl5ai<wrii5i ifs.^1 ^iiv | n^osr- 

iisfT’iTwi^^ arntrrftti i I 

t I »7ai|‘ ^WHiltfflu' I wf^fT^f^ ^ ^fwBTTl I 

frfViffl^iiiTw inn't'i'raTw ^^^ti'iiii#f»ni I X vfa’^r^ 

'Bf^fH Tif^ Tjaiamwi^T ^ W > 

^ ^ ¥m» mmmiiiTWwrsm^^fwTT4tfjiTTT^^^f^^^ 

m»r^Tj artiwsnr m^w? ^ i 
^ 1 aororw ^nimif wmrfiT Tftni i af mftt i 
faTW% ■W’iWiIT^'T ^flflTT X it I 

1 fwi^ mn I ’” arriTf^T^ fif<ti 'wfu’spnwriT ( 

^ mft X miTafSfrjrcxm^i%T u x affV%T^ I armaiflrafw- 

q*« 1 TIWT HVirmm 1 Itr^TSX^TirTmTf'fTTWTfif I W«Tm^ ^TTTTwft^ TTW 
X X X TTW 

I -^=^7 X *l<.f *^ ^ ^^'*^* ' * ^ 1 * ’ *! ’' 1^ '*^^'*^'** I «T I fft-s 

^n* amw^rm ^ aftrarmaHcmaw iTw+i^iT.nmr»i^ wrairmw^w t 

1^1 « vtaaiT^tfireww mfromT^^T i g WT^ w^sra^snrm 

TrtTtTftmT''Tir aiTfirtiT^ m»jr»%iw ml \ Titiwtfti^ ™ mn' tstots^w i 
mt^T I ^af mfti ifm «Tt4 
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1 ff ?TW wifq^ INtf^fr I W} XI ^ I I t qc^ | HT^^wfT iTmrfV 

I «9T^f%>iwir ft iraTnrqrrfV ( ATWT^ftirnixwiRV 

>^ \ -J 

^TOtqrrf^^ f^ wT^i ^qT>nT^r% I wnr^^riTqfii^fii i 

\»\ iraifq q^qfs(.T< I 

qfwyrre?q*r xfarw I T*t fqfcrrfqpqwnJ^TT^jqE^ft#^ 

f«%i» i : I > I 

As tlie aljOTe professes to be a tiansktion of the Durmeso TOTsion of which 
an English rendering is annexed, it is not necessary to give a translation of 
it here; but it contains a few words w-hich are worthy of notice. The first 
is chAadaniaf as applied to an elephant- The Burmese take it to moan a celestial 
elephant; but it means an elephant with six tusks — c/t/ia ‘six* and dania ^ tooth.* 
I am not aware of any species of elephant, living or fossil, which had so 
many tusks, and yet the manner in which it is named suggests the idea that 
it is, like the hippopotamus, the colossal tortoise, and the monster crane 
referred to above (p. 173), an instance in which tho memory has been pre¬ 
served by man of an animal tliat has become long sir^pe extinct. It can 
neither bo a Mastodon nor an Elcphas, for neither tho Trilophodons and the 
Tetmlophodons of tho former, nor tho Stegodons, tho Luxodons, and tho 
Enelephases of the latter genus included any animal with more than tho normal 
two tusks. Mr. Baines, in his < Explorations in South-West Africa’ {p. 454), 
describes an elephant ekuU with nmo tusks. He says “ One of tho most wouderi ul 
freaks of nature I have beard of is an elcpliant with nine tusks, shot about tho 
year 1850 by this man (a native of Thatabili). It bad on tlie right side five, and 
on the left four, all growing, as usual, out of tho upper jaw. The pair occupying 
the usual placo were of about thirty pounds weight each; just behind them were 
a pair somewhat larger, pointing downward and backward. Between these was 
another smaller pair, and before and behind them, in the right jaw, were two 
others; but in the left only one behind, all theso being much smaller. 1 made two 
sketches, one of each side, in his presence; and thero is no doubt of the fact, as 
Mr. Edwards, the partner of Chapman, bought six of tho tusks; tho head, 
unfortunately, was broken up.” 

I am not aw'are of any reason to doubt this statement; and it may be 
asked, is a similar abnormal animal of a former ago tho type of tho animal 
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referred to in the inscription? Sucb is, however, not likely the case, for natm-al 
monstrosities are never selected as types for celestial or adorable objects, It is 
more probable that we have in the word the name of the extinct hippopotamus, 
vhich had six long projecting horizontal incissor teeth. That animal was nustakea 
by the Hindus for an elephant, and its memory was carried to Burma. There 
was a hipppotamus in Burma, the Hexaprotodott Iravatious, but the use of the 
Indian epithet ehhftdanta instead of the Bumese term for it would suggest the 
idea that the U. Sivalemis was the animal meant. The mistaking of a hippo- 
potaraus for an elephant in primitive times would by no means appear remark- 
able when in our own day we have the “sea-horae^’ and the “whale fish.” 
But this is a mere conjecture, and the animal meant might have been the figment 
of a fancy. 

The second is the word ddit^a-kni&f or aolar race, to which tho Burmese 
sovereign lays claim to relationship. It makes him tho descendant of an Indian 
prince; but the high renowm of the solar liue of kings was too widespread 
to be overlooked, and the desire of sharing a ray of the reflected glory 
of those sovereigns was too strong to be checked by any ethnic considerations. 
That the king should after that call himself a Kshatrlya is not a matter of 
Tvonder. I am informed that the Burmese kings go further, and represent 
themselves to be of the iSfikya tribe, the same in which Buddha was born, and 
marry their own sisters, even as tho founder of the ^akya tribe k said to have 
done. Is it possible that herein we have the reminiscence of an Indian emigrant 
who carried Buddhism to Burma and became the founder of a dynasty, like 
unto Vijaya in Cejdon ? 

The next is the uso of the word (uka for an era. The dates in three places 
are put bdtU in figures and in words, and then the compound term Sakanija; thus, 
^kad-satA-s&pia^pamiase fakardja^ “in six hundred and fifty-seven of the royal 
era” or year. The era referred to is tho current Burmese one, whidi was first 
established by tho king Pup-pa-chav-ra-han in A.G. 630. It entered in the 
1240th year in April last. An era called Saidmvartha is also named; it is in 
the Burmese called the era of religion, \.e. of Buddhas NirvA 5 .a. It reckoned 
236o on the 1183 of the Burmese ora, or 1823 A.C. This makes the Uirvdna 
to fall in the year 543 B.C. 
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* The following is the Bunnise text of the Pali version ahovc given 

ncJODOpu iio^^g)i9<Sc85joqfcD::oii 

@6 GoooD H d8®oq u ®a5oS5pe*3S ii ^£b?}.^agi6oDcps«6: gc6o?gS 

co^iii-OD8§200SiX3o®ioajiiMJ^ @ ^^coo5<^ccxaxn^i 

0000}«7Ko5g£cooSti}?oo>oog5! 11 ooqpo g^olcoo II litBcij j^iioQoogo! O)6go6cl ftt 

g5;^<ro23cSiiaogcfiac§^oocf gq^oS (i 3o£U«^]0 i5|£:o§$20iSy <^! ooo6@Scoa5;jG ooo« 
oouS wooDOg^co'^oOTpty^ i go5oog5 n so^ ^002 ocoii u 35 jpooooq |codd h 3CD§oqpjco 
00^1 LOT3|iig»%o£«£s<j^i «ogooD? H oo^prcoo^oqf COJO11 

OogoSSgODf t( 00gDF§g6o^? JOOOII Soq3oO> II gOO)OXX!jOlyqi^§t>OGDO§ cp<j^ .130 
^jcaD5:^iOx;$0»JiOc5c8^oo5G3o5t?o:oo£tQO^ cJ{.o^" ggcpodcwo^'^lo^co 
^iigo5?coD3poo6®o^«i=coS9COt @&i®o'^|c:t^@^oai30Dit 
o8g6c<»iSti[0’rttOD^ocolqj c^ooqscmoojx0olcooDii aDgloSc03SO^CO)0«^0:gpCOOl(^ 
c^ 20^ icj^scol 6ofoo^Jp@8coo5i;^0'r II i' * 50: oo5sg^@ s 

;^il9KXX>j^DOOD^CaOOli«::Cp£5:i I'JS^COOO^O^ J^} CCoStjJO'TliOQOOXIilOOSpSO^CCDScCoS 

(^of HOg 0<?|iiO)?pscQs30C0 J 3=go5gcco5(iofo§oc^ 11 Goop 1 ogj £<^|oo5;8ooo5t^of tl 

QQ oofwiI o^epteg £o5gfSoooS^oTl iqgl »oq^rojooDg^ copt^io\i^^ o5i. 

«jODcoii«ii§coOooiiwgc6ii?|co1cv;o5^^9cuD^ " ’S' 

o^<^ofII ^^^l8oD?iiC3oq^so^i S 33g)t0D! oq^ocTO n g ^^fVDo^cooo^gSc^mcoap 

ggt 0|'^"S *^'1 @0^?^' Oio5<^of II i^icoScoc^tiOff II o5g3C 

cpc£ u3&§«20ogcoQS(^of U oDCigsOOoggti-8|aD^a3g"og 8<?of^go^o^a5iiot)Siao'lst^ 

ogoowiooST^co^su ss:8go>:j?s^ 11 gp§pgcoo5(iO)g£iiH?q| h «o|cQcisoi!« 

y^^^^d3!i^o{scg£?5oo5(^oi8ococBiiqo6^ccD5(£0’ruo^Btjoe6iicot g^s oooS^jo'f 

11 ti GccSu^^of ;S=ocoii«o^n o?8GC}Hjj8 
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oo^ii^qood3o^|?ooy3C^oc5ii«3ooDii5o^coo6cco5[iog8^tiooi^s^;o'l£ioJJ.r^cBcco5 
«^cD53iicc5lc«oo:^sncoloQy»^caD5«^<?ooooqcp:a3gio iio^oSiou^o III g6-Qo5(^c 
co@n iioaoOTJsjc^piiwoDDSoqcpsog^cgigfcoaDuc^coss^u o^GglQ^cjfisof o:)ot @6 
CODOCX^^JOy^UOoScuO^'l^ II 0o8o00o595y^5i':030 ll(iGpllg^y!l?CgSogDli QCODCq 

n«§ 00 (^cco II cggDSc^|coco£q£ i a o5 u osgoc oa ii ^ @^06 ^ h ^ c^gii 

^yOc£<^^COg fl tCOO^ N 0 §OOg 0 ^^* 0 J^ tl U '^^OOD^ s 

coDiis-g'ooiloo ;ps50oSoo^cx) ^scooo£j90oi5j II S3|^OJOCfis* 

cx^f^^yocoi'oSyuo&oiioooLbjo^co^co^ijooofijii ^^ii03^®olii ccoooo^cooloc^ 
oSii^^miicKiSjpso-riiwoqi ii <iopctfo^ 6 jo 

|c61oo^jSc?c9iS§Diit»a5ooxog cpoug^f oocp:v 6 : goS^gSiiw ^ cSoo<?ip^^oii^c^ 5 og 
£:yoD$;ic^a5ii8o<:^oii^o5ic^<iOogSgS^ io^Gl=®-c^ 3^* c«ig^?oOD5;^OTg£5ico368 

c^r;o35aog^50i5u£sooof y^^ 002 pE(^s 
co:>Sooc752035SaSiiygQC9o£rac8(iwgQi300D3^.3gDsa:i?a35Gc^fcca3iion?2&c8oii 

o^^a3^:^co^co^sca336;ii§us£ctDc8o 11 q^so^.o^gcogSicoxS: iicooD^t;8oii^o5 
^o 5 .oo^cpgia>»£!iiooa»|f ii@<S|o^!ii5gDg9iiffSo^@5a^''«f>o<^^@ I! 
G^ic^S ijf^r£m^2 ^''gj3C<DllOCXD38oOfSCl6Sc6n C|^g<?^JOOll3^fi\2^Cl3«^COJOl!^ 

" ^SoDOsnucgffic^S 

f>5tl^ogc8o:jOgp II COQO^SO>>£o£g^^ll0cB^O?^OOllOQ0ScOX9!)g6o^CO^1uOOo£s(( 

ra J§ODOslB«32c«3^iKJ<^c>^oooSor£c^6; woooSooS KC^Siss^^gSosD s g£ IHJCgCOOO 

8^3 ^7003330011 93 ; 0 O 06 oD Jpg£cO30'»gSc:^C0^;0n0D<Ssil oScOoSolcSoODC^g^ (1 
08 ^ 5 5 i ag[?c^,cac>D£^^ aQO^iigocaono^ n woooSg) J u a^cpiosS 

gD|3CoS3MSCCqiSgDt(3*^CTD«000030®lw^ " OgO:K:w01l9QC^C^o£c9j£ll 

S)8|3f»Dq^«3^02D6oii go6ocoioa5«g£sascpoc£5p!^jcw3rog£n?}cO0S^ ? II ccra 

So^^ol 030 [g330O^gO.3|H c038«^^£a:j^33<S^o33«o§cp03^ogg(Sqp|^o5toS%go 
0000303^ py ii cSSjQgoyoxooo pS 0303II ODoxoa^L^coQqocDOcp^o^ ^i6)ogj 5cqt 
r^w^sc[Coo3y<St^toa^i‘«o3oo«Booo9iiigo^s3XD30c8of u S^ys^ocodon ajdfpiJJ 
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Ca0035@6d5cO^?^OOOcSl«iC^:;'8 it ^5l30O0‘32^|s)0OaXl8c^ODOO<^ II oo^cp 6 iC oeisi 
Jo? u Co a>o2oSooa>spi(>^ II aD6gy(iS«<Ss @:a:>e§ «' oocoo^* n c§:S£|ogoccxooog<S5 

OT^9co»::o:STQiioo38o5s£[ogotioo(5|@<^ao6@|^oG^gcoooa>i^ii§?«ooooooD@6^ic‘03 

co^s^gScoooDoo II ojoo::oo8 JoS u co5^30Doa)s^G?coD«@£r:^cD{£:cooo£a(5qgoii 
C[§IIO;;A19COO ^lifiolCC^j»£llODC^C^ 03C>3llOCK^^D*C\C»gSlOOCO|o8oC OXll CflpC^OCCn^ O^.ll 
oo^oSooGooii^^oBoodbc^ii oocscooSoo^ iiof5c^.c03t:^coa>onoD:cwgSii*rac^ooo5 

‘^s^05ooc^j’'<^3’90Cocoo:5j(Sto^co^ccooooQo:|6iia6oc|c6iiCGpc|oo'riicoc‘yo8ii^^Q5 

itg^o 8 ii^o^. 11 a^g^Do^g^iiooSwcoSo^ii Soo^qogp u co5@(Scoo5^^iio0ito^o^.c@3^ 

ccoDC0D^c^gcrcooo^iiai:!ot»4c<yoii«gjo5oc^ocScgj£ii oocooxu ODgg^oq^Jj|&';>^occ?o 
ccOD! @ 5c:ocoii<A>30Gt*:^o8tigooD^ gSi oc^ii? a3 ttoqyl iios 
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TRANSLATION, 


Oil ihe Obztrtt, 


I ftdow the Buddhoi T'ho has attainod Arhatehip, aud who is possessed of eupiemo 


intelligence. 


May there he victoiy I 


As all Bnddhaa gained viotory at the foot of the Bodht Tree, so also may onr noble 
master, the king of rigtoousness, obtain Tietoiy by tirtne of Im homage to ibis great 
Bodhl Tree. 

Onr king of righteousness, Lord of many white and also of celestial elephants, is descended 
from tbe high and numerous solar race of kings, and his Tiituons royal father, gmudfatber, great 
grandfather, &o., who all professed the tme faith, were, according to historical accounts, of tbe 
noble Sfakja family, wbo are the fountain of all piety and liberality. In bestowing gifts he is 
noTer ; he observes the laws, he regards tbe laws, the taw Is bis mirror as well as his 

banner. He pays constant bomage to the three jeweXs, via, Buddha, his laws, and bis obureh. 
He worships yarious kinds of pagodas and shrines, and constantly bears in mind as well ae makes 
inqrdries about the Eodhi Tree where Buddha conquerod Mara (Batan), and where he put an end 
to aU lusts and ignornneo. 

I will now relate the facts ia nUnto, About 3,oT0 years from the commencement of 
Xali Yuga, Gaudama, wbo had kaewledge of aU tbe laws, verily attaiaed bis Buddbaship. 
Ho was begotten of the Queen Mfiyd and King Sudodana, and afiot retiroment fifom the country 
of Xapilavasttt be attained the knowledge of the way to NirvAna at the foot of the Banyan 
Tree, His laws and hia disciples still oiUt iu the world, oa recorded in the BuiAnoa of Gaudama. 
Our king made inquiries from the Togia and BriiimanB who came from Indio, os well as from 
traders who retmned from the same country in the reign of hia royal grandfather, the lord of the 
celestial elephant. It was described, to him that a Bodhi Tree was in existence on a level rising 
ground on the bank of Narinsara river, nt Oayi inthe Mogadba kingdom | that it was, like a king of 
the forest, 100 cubits high, the stem alone being half that heightthat there were evident marks of 
tbe southern branch having been eut (the branch came o5 of itself according to the deeire of 
Gaudama when it was about to bo esnied to Ceylon); that the temple built by Thin Dhamma 
Aaokn, King of the whole island of Jambadwip, on the spot where Buddha’s Wozira thona throne 
(Vajrisana) stood, was still standing, and that the Burmese inscription on stone, made when the 
aforesaid temple was repaired by the lord of many white elephants in B E, 657, was stiU to be seen. 

Oar king saw that the above description was one and tbe some with tbe description g^ven in 
several hooks, just liko the Jumna is one with tbe river Ganges, and after carefully weighing 
the facts he ^thi, to the oonclusion that the Banyan Tree described was no other than the birth > 
mate of our Buddha. 
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1 shall state the above still more folly. The spot of gronad on which the Eodbi Tree stands 
rises gradually from tbo eanfounding fields to the height of 30 oabits, and owsupies an area 
of 18 paysals, which la eovered with silveify white sand, OTorgtown with elephant grass, and the 
surface of whiob is as smooth as the face of a drum. The aurroimding trees bend to the right 
as if paying homage. The Bcdhl Tree is so situated that its stem served us a back to the 
Euddha's throne, and its leaves as on emerald umbrella. On the Woziro-thana throne 
innumerable Bnddhos have, from mfinits period, obtained omnlsoieDce after meditating upon the 
36,000 000 laws of Tipasmina, or upon Mnhd Wasira Nyana. 

This throne appears first when a now world is formed, and disappeara last when the world 
is destroyed, and is called Bodhi Uandine, because, apart from its lasting nature, it is like the 
kernel of the earth, which is S-10,000 yosauoadeep. 

Having thus beard of this most wonderful tree he devoutly paid homage to It from a distance, 
even os did the kings of Salingo, and Thiri Dhamma Asoka, Bathaynadi Ko-aola, and Dewonam- 
piya-tissa. Soon afterwards our illustrious master, who bears the title of Thiri Pavara Sudhamma 
MahdriJa-di-RAja, the lord of white elephants, and of the celestial elephant, tbo colour of which 
is like that of the full-moon in the month of Tazouugmone and like the Eumudra lily which flowers 
in the same month, sent by laud and water, vid Arakan, hie Purohit, MoliirfijEuda-ekka-mahii- 
Dhomma Edjaguru and bis minister, Myay-nanwooa, with innumerable offerings for the Uodhi 
Tree, in the era of religion 230.5 and B.E. 1183. Before doing so, ho, together with his chief queen, 
Thiri-Pavora Mabdrfijinda Hatna Devi, performed the ceremony oi dedication by praying 
with gold aud silver flowers set with precions stones, and with parched rioe, umbteUas, flags, 
and spiral flags made oi gold and silver. Ho then poured out water into the earth, making 
the earth a witness of bis good deed. He also prayed that bo might hereafter become 
a Buddha to eave the ereaturea that are drowned in the endless whirlpool of existence. 
Also, he shared the merit that would accrue ^m his good deeds to his royal parents and 
onoestore. 

May this inscription last to the end of the world like the Mera mount) the sun, mid 
tbo moon. 

This insttiptioa was written by the minister MaliA Zaya Tbinkyan. 

Oil the Jfrrrrse, 

As the BUD, by means of its innumerable rays, gives light to the four islands, so has Buddha, 
the conqueror of the pasaious, turned the wheel of the law, and has thereby enlightened the 
darkness in human minds. May he grant victory to our king of righteousness. 

And os the sun, by turning round in heaven, dispels the darkness below, so has our king by 
turning the wheel of power and justice driven away oU dangers from hii subjects. May he 
(the king} grant victory to bis subjects. 

3 a 
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I adore tfao Biiddho, ivho bos attained Arb&tfhip and who ii possessed ol tapreme intelligence. 

Our beloTod lord, Gaadoma, wbo attained Bnddbahood after struggling hard daring 400^1^0,000 
worlds, first obtained an orscle from tbe lord Dipnnkare, in the Tbarfuunnda world, that bo would 
verily become a Buddha; since then the Oracle was repeated by Sondinya and twenty-two other 
Buddhas, and he finally attained the knowledge of the four tratbs under the Bodhi Tree, and fed 
mankind with the eool water of his law, and gave them ealvation. For the ealvation of tboee 
who had not the fortuno to see him he left instructions that his law should be preaefaed to the 
remotest part of the world. Aceordingly it shines Hte a flame of fire and with sweetest 
frogratice in the towns of I^rome, Pagfin, Myinalne, Tsogine, Panya, Ava, Montsobo, and 
Amarapura, and tbitmghout our dorainious. 

The lord of that ooantry, by title Thiri-Favam hIab5rtij£di-Riij£, is the great-grandson of 
his moat illnstiions great-grandfather, whose power wee like a finme of burning fire; grandson 
of the lord of the celestial elephant, the founder of the Amarapura city; and son and jewel 
of the great king Mahii Dhamnm B^aya fiinha Sdra, who, with greatest ease, annexed the 
great country of Arokan to bis dominions, and removed from there to Amorapuia the Mabi- 
muni image which is endowed with life. 

In B.E. 1181, on Saturday, the 13th, waxing of Kayoon, ho oBcended the throne with his 
Bouth (or chief) ^ueen, amidst great rejoicings of the people. 

His piety and fervent deTofion was not the least lessened by hU elevation to the highest 
position, and he shines amongst kings like the licliaTi kings of Tesali in India, and like the moon 
amidst stars. His power extends for and wide, and he is possessed of an elephant which ie 
liko the Erawdn elephant of the king of heaven. 

Bearing in mind the verso in Adi Eyan, Dannmdatwa, Biknsammadiyitwa, obosata- 
kamum kartwa,” he detenniued whilst he was a prince that ho would patronbe the Bodhi Tree 
when he should become king, and made constant inquiries about the Bodhi Tree from the Brahmans, 
Yogis, Daeonttia, and Baiiigis who came from Beoaroe and Vesali. On belug entirely satiafied 
that the Bodhi Tree etill stands on a perfectly level ground, 18 pajzahs In extent, on the bank of 
Naziuzara Hiver, at Oayk, in Magadha, and that its height ie £00 oubits, half of that being the 
length of the stem alone, and that the surrounding trees band to the right aa an act of homage, he 
was very anxious to moke offerings to it like h|s royal ancestors Asofco, Piyatlsso, and Kolingo. 

In the era of religtou 23d6 and B.EL 1183 he prepared Hags, flowers and parched rice of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and with his chief queen, Thlri-Pavaia MaharAjIuda 
Batna Devi, performed the ceremony of dedication amidst great shouts of rejoicing of the people. 
£Io prayed that he might become Buddha to give salvation to the perish!og souls, and that he 
might bo poifoct in the ten virtncs, and he shared the merit of that geod deed to his royal parents 
and oU his royal onoesion. He mode the earth to hear witceis to bis good deed by pouring 
water on it from a golden kettle- 
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After dedioation, which wUl be remembared to the end of the world, he seat his R&jeguni and 
the Myaynan minister, ICahimiiihla Thegnthu with hundrede of foJlowera, to the Bodhi Tree in 
LxdU to present his ofieriaga there, and to put up this stone inscnptioii^ 

(Here follows a verse to the following purport.) 

la 11S3 B.B. the lord of Burma, the lord of the white aad the celestial elephant, sent meu 
to present his valuable otforinga and to put up a atone inaoripiion, at the Bodhi Tree, and the 
Minister Mah4 Thonknya wrote this insoriptioa that it may last ns long os the land and the water. 

The Minister Nayniyo Thiri Rajathu, who was sent to India to insetibe the above on Mahura 
stone, oompleted the work on 'ruesdoy, the 11 Lh waning of Taaoungmoue in B.E. 1183, 

Number of lines .85 in Burmese and Sanskrit, prose and poetry. 

The stone is 2 cubits 8 hands 8 inches long and 1 oubit 1 hand 1 inoh wide. 

This record was sot up duriDg tlio roign of Hpagyi-daw, od the full moon of 
Kdrtika (November), in the year 1822 A.C. It shows that influential Burmese officers 
of State visited India just twfore the first Burmege war of 1824. As stated above 
(p. 211), it takes the first date of the old Burmese inscription to be 037 and not 
667, as it has been read by Ratna Pdia, Colonel Burney, and Mr. M. Hla Dung. I 
called the attention of the last-named gentleman to this, but he could not reconcile 
the diifcrcDce, and attributed it to a mistake of the later inscription-writer. 

There are two other Burmese iuscriptious at Buddha Gayd, one on a votive 

SmaU Barmcto inscriptions- stuck up as a finial on tbo balustrade ill front 

of the Bdradwdrl, and the other on the pedestal of a 
statue at the foot of tbo Bodhi Tree, General Cunningham has published facsimiku 
and translations of both of these, and 1 copy the translations from liis work (a). 

IfQ* 16| OH a tclke Si^pa. 

1. In 1185 (iLD^ 1823J the 2nd day of tho waging moon of Woklioung* 

3* Sbime-pu^ resideat of tbe plana called Kwiin-tahwai, wrote this Btone-writing. 

No* 17^ on I^edofial ^ Sira and PdrrafL 

1. In 1171 (A^D, 1&09);, the I3tli day of tha waxing moon Tliofiengyat^ Mahd * * *, 

S* of tha lord'fllepbant, great lord of lifOi the rojnl gift * ^ *. 

3. • * ppeeentad and made oderings. May men and mgoh applaud! 

4* Tbe persona who c&me axe Nga-pe-tu and Nga Ewaj i -— 

Neither of theae is of any intorost^ hut the last is worthy of note aa shewing how 
utterly careless tbe piona traTollers were who defrayed the expense of the record- 

(a) 4n:b. Surr. Aeport III, 105. and plilc XXXTI. 

2 o 2 
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It is certain they were Buddhists; they had nothing’ to do with Hinduism; they 
^mo to behold the sccred Bodhi Tree and presented their oSerings to it; but, in 
recording their gifts, they did not care to see that they wore gloriiying the Hindu 
dlTinities ^iva and Parvatf, by placing their Inscription at their feet, And if in the 
present day such mistakes can be committed, or such disregard shown ns to the 
nature of the receptacle of inscriptions, it may be safely presumed that people of old 
were not more particular. Such mistakes were possible, and it would be unsafe to 
jump at conclusions from the mere fact of on inscription occurTing on a roil or a post. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

COTOSfCHOOT JT^OL^ECTtO Atlll FT TFM JiTNDUH AKD Till* Bmunim—»ATM BT PlFnitrF? 

NiTIO^A TO J)l:I>linA'p FllTK iJfli PFATR-'OJlTEI AMIiITIO AT IT ClLCCliTfOlTS A3f]l 1 SH-BAC^UTION 

urtniCAip or Hrv&aA‘-rBOiu-BLs tute or nm lUfi or tgr a^qw-a xiitiieoi^ 

OBliT TIMTLE—FEAQraflOHV OFtKlOF ABOUT iTfl llAtB-^TIFtOAT OF TSl FFRNS^I OAISE^ OF TFB TUIFAil^ 

TBtOAT rooiri>ri> os tab «fi:cFO omsfAMUSto —tjirort forsDni of thk Bi^vB^arouTED flaa or tbi 

THMTlil— TBEOBT FOtiCDxO OIT TMI AlCJtBi—THJEOBT fOUSDED 07f TITB BUrrOHBD BATE Or 13IABA OITa— 

XniOET fOtrjDEB OS TBKCOS^TlFUTlQSOrTHB KPlCB—Atotl'i rULABA—UMlTa Or THE AOE Or tHl OElAT 

TRVTLB_aiOUES TB!fiASO^B ItCOV^ST Of THE BUIAOlSO OF TITB TBUFLl—TITB SIOAT OF TUB BltAirKAS 

BEoTDKBa—oBSfiiAi;. cossisoeam's peeuctioss- coschtsios. 

No tiation of antiquity deTOtod more attention to the division and reckonings of 
time than the Hindus. Alike for the smallest fractions of a second aa for ages 
comprehending inillions of years they devised standards and ways of measure¬ 
ment. Of eras, epochs, cycles, and ages, both civil and astronomical, they had 
also a large variety, each having its well-defined date of origin. It held, 
too, a distinguishing mark for a great sovereign to establish an era, and many 
were the kings of ancient and medkuval times who sought that means of 
perpetuating their memoiy* But unfortwLately Indian writers never brought their 
systems of chronology to bear upon history; and, in the absence of chronology, 
their history has degenerated into the most inconsistent fables and legenda. With 
a literature far more extensive than ^hat of Greece or of Rome, and spreading 
over twenty thousand volumea, they have not a single work which gives a 
faithful chronological account of twenty consecutive reigns in ancient times. 

The Buddhists were somew’bat better in this respect. They recorded many 

dates. But os Hindus by birth, feeling, manners, 
K«aleet <«f dat«i by fi customs, and habits, tbongh professing a different faith, 

they retained their national indifference to chronology bearing on history; and, on 
the whole, the chronology of Buddhism is as unsatisfactory as that of Hinduism. 
It is impossible, therefore, to establish on any safe, solid, unquestionable basis 
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tho chronology of tho place which forma the theme of thia work. Almost every 
date ia doubtful, every question open to eontradietioa, every fact auacoptible 
of very discordant and different interpretations. It is the object of the 
following pages, therefore, not to solve difficulties and settle debatable points 
connected with ita hiatory, but to place before tho reader the salient points of 
the different questions at issue, and to indicate what seems to the writer as 
likely to afford the most probable solutions. 

Tlio first question of date, in a work professmg to describe the hermitage of 

Bmr of Buddha Buddhfl, should be the age of that personage. But the 

information available on the subject is so discordant 
that it opens a protracted vista of over two thousand years. 

Detesting with all the warmth of sectarian hatred a pervert who had 

forsaken their anceatorial religion und proved the moat 

ffmdu stitLrccH of informBbon, ^ ^ 

successful opponent, the ancient Hindus, from ivhom we 
should first look for information, never toot the trouble to record tho history of 
Baddlia, much less to assign liira a particular date. They have named him in 
many of their works, but only to mislead. To quote the language of Max Muller, 
they have made him “ the fiither of his father, and grandfather of his son. ”(a) 

The Tibetans, who early embraced the religion of the saint, and still profess it 

with the greatest ardour, seem never to have attempted 
to ascertain the date of the founder of their religion. 
According to Csoma de Khr^s, they have no less than fourteen .different dates 
recorded iu their scriptures for the day of that founder’s death, and, for ought we 
know to the contraiy, there may be scveml others. The dates range from 2422 
to 546 B.C., the specific dates being 2422, 2144, 2139, 2135, 1310, 1060, 884, 
882, 880, 837, 752, 653, 570, and 546, (i) 

The people of China first accepted the religion of Buddha at about the 

chiDDM dates century before the Christian era, 

and the oldest Buddhist book in tbeir language dates 
from 67 years of that era; but, notwithstanding tho accuracy with which tho 
Chinese generally record the dates of historical events, they have no fixe<l date 


Tibetnd 


(a) Anricnt Smstrit Idtcraturep 

(ft) Tibmu Gminiuar* pp. 19fi to aOL 
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current ftmong tliem for tlio deatli of Buddha. According to Tehoo'chi, quoted 
by Ma-touan-Ui), the earliest date is 1130 B.O. From facts mentioned by Fa 
Hian, that date would range between 1070 and 1020. The authorities consultod 
by Klaproth fis the date of Buddha's birth at 090 B.C. and his death at 940 (a), 
thus giving the saint a career of 30 years. 

I’be Burmese, according to the chronological tables given in Crawford's 
Burmese, 8 «in««.*ndCcyi 0 BMc embassy, brought him down to 633 B.C., the deatti 

being set down at 589, the span of life in this ense being 
40 years. According to the lirst Burmese inscription at Buddha Gayd (p. 209) 
the date of death should be 218 years boforo 263 (B.C.), the date of A^ka'S 
accession, or 461; but according to the second (p. 215) it is 543 B.C. The Siamese 
dates, though not the same, approximate closely those of the Burmese. The 
Ceylonese have an only date, and that places his death in the year 544 B.C., 
or in the year preceding that in which Vijaya founded a new dynasty in Ceylon, (i) 
This last was for some time accepted as the true date, and much might be said 
in support of its accuracy. The geneologieal tables given in the Ceylonese 
chronicles and in the Hindu Purdbas, as also in some of the Buddhist AvadAnas, 
assigning a probable average reign to each prince, and the use which has been 
made of the event in civil chronology, plead strongly in favour of it; and some 
of the Kopalesc Buddhists accept it as the correct date. 

Modem antiquarian researches have, however, of late questioned its accuracy, 
, The learned Professor Max Muller rejects all the 

t>ate9 amT4^d at oy mDdeirtl 

romreli. systenis as alike unworthy of trust, aud thinks that 

“ to try to find out which of these chronological systems is the most plausible 
seems useless, end. it can only make confusion worse confounded if we attempt 
a comhination of the three.” (a) After a careful survey of all the facts bearing 
3 n the question, he is disposed to believe that there is an obvious intercalation 
of 66 years in the reckoning of the Ceylonese chronielers, which being eliminated, 
the true date of Buddha's death would ho 477 B.C. (d) This deduction, however, 
is oi>en to the objection that it docs not reconcile contradictory statements, and 

ia) lodiui Antiquities, Ij p. 39^ 

Tumour's Mubawooio. 

{c} Autieut Sanscrit Llteraturat p. 

Id) Ibidp p 
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entirely rejecta all those facta and etatetnents which are opposed to it. In fact, 
it cuts the gordiati knot, and docs not unravel it. General Cunningham ha.'i lately 
found, in the temple of Sdrya at Gayd, an inscription of the fifteenth century 
which professes to bo dated in the era of Buddha’s death (a); and by calculating 
by the iiomo of the day of the week and the moon’s age therein given, he comes 
to 478 B.C. us the true date. The differ once between the two reckonings amounts 
to only one year, which may be easily overlooked. The calculations on which 
the General’a conclusion is founded are, however, yet in need of verification, 
and when verified it would not advance the question in tlio least, as there is 
nothing to show that the era adopted by the inscription writer of the loth 
century was more authentic than those of Ceylon, Burmah, Tibet, or China. 

Advancing from the last, some German antiquarians have brought down the 
date of the NirvAna to the 4th century before the commencement of the Christian 
era; and to crown all 31. Wassiljew, in his ‘^Buddhismus,’ has repudiated the 
very existence of Buddha as a hL-^torical entity. Ho says—*‘Le Buddha n’ost, 
pour ainsi dire, pas uno jjetBoune; Ini aussi eat un termo technique on un dogme. 
Bien que diverses I<5gcndes indvqaent une pcraonnaliM precise, nt-anmoins ellcs 
contienneut si pen d’^I^ments vraiment historiques qne cetto pcrsonnalitd memo so 
traneforme en un m 3 'the,”'(i) 

Amidst such divergence of authorities and opinions it would be futile to espect 
a satisfactory conclusion. The teiidency of recent researcb has been rather to 
widen this divergence than to bridge the chasm; and, under the circumstance, it 
is perhaps best to leave the subject where it is. All that can now be safely affirmed 
is that the weight of evidence is in favour of the opinion which would place the 
career of Buddha between the sixth and the fifeh centuries before the Christian 
era; and in the preceding pages tliis idea has been adhered to without any 
special leaning either to the date of Ceylon or to that of Professor Max Muller. 

The next date I have to refer to is that of the railing round the great 
„ , ^ temple. Of all the architectural remains that have 

Xfbtoof ULomungt. 

come to notice at the place, the railing is unques¬ 
tionably the oldest, end a satisfactory solution of its date is a matter of 


(a) Ardi. Suit- &porlr III, p. 1^, 

Apud SeniirtV Essd f ur 1 a du BnddhA, p. T, 
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importance. But on this subject we huTo nothing' more posltiye than a. tradi- 
tiou of the seventh century for what happened nearly fifteen hundred years 
before. The narrator of the tradition, however, is a truetwortby person, and 
the circumstances mentioned by him are homo out by collateral evidence. The 
narrator is Hiouen Thsang. After describing the destruction and the subsequent 
resuscitation of the Bodhi tree by the order of the chief queen of Aioka (p, 97J, ho 
Eays:~“Le roi, p£n<itrd de respect et d’adniiration, I’entoura d*un mnren pierre, 
haut d’une diraiuo do pieds. Cette eneeinto subsiste encore aujourd'hui, ” (a) 
This “stone wall,’* eiisting to the middle of tho seventh century, has been 
supposed to be the same 'with the railing. The height given is the some, and 
the character of the railiug is such as d priori to suggest tho idea of its being 
of the same clasa with tho Sanehi and the Banihat structures of the kind. The 
tradition, besides, is one of those which are seldom likely to be apocryphal. A 
remarkable building, as soon as erected, is associated with the name of the 
builder, and the association lasts as long as the huildiiig, and not imoftcn for 
a long time after it. During the existence of the building scarcely any opportu¬ 
nity presents itself for a disassociation, or the imposition of a new name, parti¬ 
cularly -when the old name happens to bo a popular and tmivoMally respected 
one; and even the attempts of powerful sovereigns to change such names have 
not unoften proved abortive. The great Akhar, unquestionably tlio most power* 
ful and most popular sovereign of India, failed to change Agra into Akbara- 
bdd, and his graudaon Shah JahAn’s ShahjahdnAbfid never could cope with 
Delhi. We may, therefore, without any great stretch of the imagination, assume 
that the “stone wall” which Hioueu Thsang saw existing in his time was the 
same which Aioka had put up; and that Afioka did put up something it would 
not he presumptuous to accept as a fact. If any faith is to bo reposed on 
his biographers he lived at Buddha Gayd for five years, and devoted much of 
his wealth to its embellisliment (cf. p, 97). He was the greatest patron that 
Buddhism ever had, and the public voice gave him credit for no less than 
84,000 Buddhist structures of various kinds; and, though we are not called upon 

(a) Hmoirei mr le* CoatrAs* occcdeiitala* I, p. 463.^pencnl Cuttnia^ELam trtuUks * part of the pjiisaga 
quoted tboTO into a “ rtone indl 12 feet ia helfiht," bat the word in iho French renion i* dizaiae (10), (Dd ldI 
( 13 )» 
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to lay any faitli on that numljcr, we may hiirly presume that the person who 
erected the monuments of Sdiichf and Bardhat did not neglect the most sacred 
spot on earth in the history of his religion. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be the first to engage his attention. Of all the sovereigns of ancient 
India be is the only one whose age has been most satisfactorily proved. He 
reigned from 263 to 235 B.C.; and if the assumption^ first adopted by General 
Cunningham and never since questionedj that the railing which Hiouen Thsang 
saw, and the remains of which, exist to onr day, is due to him, its date would 
be tbo middle of the third century before Christ. The character used in some 
of the inscriptions found on this raiUng affords collateral evidence of great 
weight in favour of this conclusion (p. 182). That character has not yet been 
found in any record of a later date than the second century B.C., and its 
presence on the railing must place the railing to an age previous to that date. 

Exception, however, may be taken to tbe assignment of the rails to Aioka 
on the ground of tlic inscriptions naming other than A^oka as donors; but as 
the nature of the donations referred to by them has not been defined in them, 
and I have elsewliere shown that the donations meant were other than the 
stones on wliich they occur (cf. p. 1S4), it appears to he of no moment. It 
would doubtless hare been highly satbructorj bad the name of A^ka been met 
with on one of the rails; hut, in the absence of such a proof, wo must rely 
upon the best available, and that by no means is an imsatisfactory one. 

The most impoitaut monument at Buddha Gayd is naquestiouahly the Great 

D.te d the Gmit Temple. Temple, and, according to General Cunninglmm, it is, 
Fen^sem a opuuon. rails, the oldest. Mr, Ferguason, however, 

whose opinion on such matters cariies great weight, demurs to this. In his 
letter to Mr. Grote, quoted above (p. 103), ho expro-sses his positive opiuion 
thut '‘the building we mw see was erected In the first year of the fourteenth 
century." I’his is lightly modified in his ‘ History of Arehitectuie ’ (IL p, 474), 
where he observes “a temple was erected, according to an inscription found 
on the spot about the year 500, by a certain Amaru Deva, and was seen and 
described by Hiouen Thsang in the seventh century; but, having become ruinous, 
was rebuilt by the Burmese in or about the year 1300, as shown in woodcut 
No. 982. From its architecture there can he little doubt that its external form, 
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and the details of the stucco ornaments with which it is now covered, belong 
to the lattor epoch, and ao do all the parte which are arched, and all the true 
arches. The fmme>works of the building, boworer, and those porta constructed 
with horizontal arches, seem to belong to the earlier erection.^’ In his most 
recent work ho substantially retains this opinion. After adverting to Hiouen 
Tbsang^s account and the Wilkins’ inscription, he continues:—‘^Froin the data 
these accounts afford ns we gather with yery tolerable certainty that the building 
we now see before us (woodcut No, 16) hs substantially that erected by Aniara, 
the Brahman, in the beginning of the sizth century but the niches Hiouen 
Thsang saw, containing golden statues of Buddha, cannot bo those now existing, 
and the sculptures he mentions find no place in the present design; and tiie 
amalakas of gilt copper that crowned the whole, as he saw it, have disappeared. 
The changes in detail, os well os the introduction of radiating arches in the 
interior, I fancy must belong to the Burmese restoration in the beginning of 
tho fourteenth century. Though these consequently may have altered its apponrance 
in detail, it is probable that we still have before us a straight-lined pyramidal 
nino-atoreyed temple of the sixth century, retaining all its essential forms— 
anomalous and unlike anything else wo find in India, either before or afterwards, 
but probably the parent of many nino-atoreyed towers found beyond the Himalayas, 
both in Oiina and elsewhere.”(a) 

To notice these arguments seriatim. The first position about the Burmese 

Tb«ty of tiw Biirmaac bnilding rebuilding tho temple in 1300 ia clearly a mistake, 
the temple. caused by the erroneous translation of the record on 

which it is founded. Adverting to it, General Cunningham Justly remarks :— 

In thb statement I must take exception to the word reiitilt, for which I would 
reod rq>aifed. * • * That the Burmese reiuiit the temple in A.D, 1305 is, 
I am confident, a gross mistake, owing partly perhaps to the ignorance as well 
as want of precision in tho original writer of tho Burmese inscription, and 
partly to the looseness of tho English translations given by Ratna Pdla and 
Colonel Burney, According to Ratna Pdla, the original tomplo erected by Aioka 
‘having fallen into disrepair was rebuilt;^ ‘again being rufiwd, it was 
and after a long interval, being once more ‘ d^olia/ied* the Burmese minister 


(a) Hintoiy cf Indlnii And Hasteni Areliilecluic, pp, 00-70- 
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wiw employed to repair tlie sacred building. It was thus, says the translatOTf 
* eonstruefed a fourth time.' Here the confusion between ditrepairy ruiny and demoliiian 
is fairly balanced by the confusion between rebuilding, resiaraiioRy and r^oiV, In 
Colonel Barney's translation I find the same tantalising want of precision. 
According to him the original templo of Afoka having been deslroped for a long 
lime was repaired. I need quote no further, but will simply state my opinion 
that the temple was not rebuilt by the Burmese at any time, but simply repaired.*\a) 

This opinion, formed by General Cunningham on A priori reasoning, has since 
been fully homo out by Mr. M. HI a Oung. His version, given on page 207, invariably 
uses the word repair instead of rebuiidy and in support of this rendering he has 
given me the most satisfactory reasons. In a letter to me he says;—** The 
Burmese word, which I translate * repaired,’ is ppoo, * to do.’ The same word 
occurs throughout, except the first repair by a Pauthagoogyeo, where the word 
used is ppiRf * to repair.’ Ppoo would have been of doubtful import had not the 
ppeky ‘ disrepair,’ which occurs throughout, made it all clear that ppoo means to 
do tho necessary repairs.” In the face of these facts, it would be futile to urge 
that the Burmese rebuilt the temple In 1305. It was in 'disrepair,' and they 
simply repaired it. 

The assumption about the external form and the details of the stucco ornaments 
„ ^ being due to the Burmese repairs is equally untenable. 

In support of it Mr, Fergusson appeals to the peculiar 
character of tho aichifecture; but as he does not define what that peculiarity 
consists in, it cannot be discussed. That the form is not modem is evident from 
its being a copy of the NAIandd temple, which dates from before the Christian era. 
The nine-storeyed arrangemeui, the niches, and the stucco ornaments, are all exact 
counterparts of what are to bo seen there, and the doubt expressed, therefore, of 
Hiouen Thsang not having seen the niches as we have them now is quite 
uncalled for. The fact of tho stucco ornaments, both at Hdlandd and at Buddha 
Gayd, having dettriorated by successive repairs has been ah'eady noticed (p. Ill), 
and, judging by it, the only conclusion which can be fairly arrived at is that the 
Burmese repairers only spoiled the details of the ornaments by their clumsy 
handling, but did nothing to alter in the least cither the external form or the 


(a) Arch. Surr. Bepart, III, pp. 
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internal arrangement of tlio temple. They devoted only a few months, not 
quite a year, from 667 to 668, to the work, and in an out-of>tho^way place like 
Buddha Gajd, in the beginning of the I4th century, they could not have got a 
sufEcicnt number of masons to do maoh more than patching np broken mouldings 
and giving a coat of whitewash to the building. 

Thus then the tempi© was not built in tbe beginning of the 14th century. 
Nor was it built a century or two before that time. The recent translation of 
the old Burmese inscription clearly shows that some time before the 14tU century 
the King of Tbado had caused it to be repaired. With reference to this personage 
Colonel Burney says ;— “ TAado-ment or king of Thado, was the famOy title of a race 
of kings whoso capital was at Tagonng, a city which once existed on tho left bank 
of the Erawadl in north latitude 24^ ” (a) General Cunningham doubts this, and 
would have the o flmo to be that of an Indian prince. In either case the fact remains 
that a considemble time before the 14th century the temple existed, and was 
repaired by some pious king or other. 

Coming to the 6th century the theory of the aiue-storoyed arrangement 
being due to that century, and of being “the parent of many nine-storeyed 
towers found beyond tho Himalayas, both in China and elsewhere,** is not much 
more reliable. Beverend Samuel Beal, in tho Introduction to Ms translation of 
Fa Hian, says: — “Hitherto (A.D, 335) natives of India had been allowed to 
build temples in the large cities, but now, for the first time, tho people of the 
country were permitted to become Shamans; and, as a final proof of the rapid 
growth of the religion, we find that at Loyang alone (Honanfu) there had been 
erected ^350 A.D.) 42 pagodas, fk>m three to nino-stories high, richly painted, and 
formed after Indian models.** (5) The nine-storeyed airangomont must have been 
common enough in India long before to be carried to China before 350 A.D., and 
sneh being the case that arrangement can be no proof of the temple under notice 
being duo to the 6th century, Uuder the circumstance I am satisfied that General 
Cunningham is perfectly right in coming “to the conclusion that we now see before 
us the very temple which Hioaen Thsang visited and described in A.D. 637,** (r) 


(a) Asude JBcflnrelieAi 

(A> XniTelj of Buddhiit Pilgruiu, p. kxii, 

(e) Afct- SujT, HI- 
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Tlie aignment based on tho oxigteace of the radiating arches has been already 
shown (pp. K)9f,} to be fallacious, and nothing' more need ho said about it. 

Tho theory about Amara Deva, the Brfihman, having built the temple in tho 
Theory of Aiiim's buUduig Uio century IS founded on Mr, Wilinot's inscription. 
**“^**' But as I have, I fancy, moat clearly shown that the 

inscription is a myth, and novor had any tangible existence (p, 204), all superstruc¬ 
tures built upon it must tumble down along with it. My opinion regarding that 
inscription was first published in 1864, and it was well known to Mr. Fergussoa, for 
he conunented in that year on the paper in which it appeared; but in 1876 he put 
forth hia theory without saying a word to show that my opinion was erronepus, and 
that the inscription was really authentic, Nor has any other orientalist, European 
or Indian, questioned the accuracy of my opinion. I labour under the disadvan¬ 
tage, therefore, of not knowing where I am mistaken, and what are the argunicnta 
on which Mr. Pergusson has rejected my opinion, and, accepting tlie authenticity 
of tho inscription, based his theory on it. It might bo that he was not called upon 
to notice the objections of an obscure individual like me; but, situated as I now 
am, I can onlj say that the theory is founded on a piiitio pnncipii^ and induces 
a most inconcIuBivn conclusion. 

The inscription apart, it is difficult to reconcile the theory of the.tomple 
^ , having been built iu tho middle of tlie Cth centurv 

Theorj f&midi>a on tiM {kiti:ila _ 

with the statement of Iliouen Thsang, that the temple 
had existed for some time befote the porch was added, and that the porcli was seen 
by him in A.C. 637. The date of this porch baa been, I think, very satisfactorily 
shown by General Cunningham. HU arguments on the subjeet I shall here quote 
at length:—"To the third period of the templeU history I would ascribe the 
addition of the two-Btoreyed pavilion to tho eastern face, which, as we know from 
Hiouen Thsang’s description, must have been built some time before A.D, 637, 
I infer also from the story of SasAngka’s minister placing a lamp iu the inner 
chamber of the temple before the figure of MahAdeva ojt account of the darkness that 
the front pavilion and all tbo vaults and arches had already been added before A.D, 
590 or 600, say about oOO A.D. To this period I would refer the repairs of 
the plaster of many of the mouldings, which must have been done some time 
between the date of tho original building and that of the great second plastering by 
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tho BurmesG !□ A.D, 1305. To tltia pmod also 1 would refer tbo basalt plinth 
which wo now see in front of the temple, and perhaps also tlie basalt pedestal of 
tbo great temple itself. Tlie mouldings of both include a e^ma^ which is not 
found in the original brick basemen is of either tbo Kiilandtl or Buddha 6ay& 
temples, but which is the most striking feature in the mediaeval stone bastment 
of the N^ilandit Tomplo. 

Now, the stone basement or portico of the NSlatidd Temple is beyond all 
doubt an after addition to the original brick temple. This is clearly prorod by 
its being built against the mouldings of tlio plastered brickworl:, instead of being 
bonded with it. The junction is made so awkwardly that the ornamental band 
of moulding is loft longh, and the hollow between the end of the stono and 
brick mouldings is tilled with plain bricks. On this subject Captain Alarshall, 
who appears to have examined the building very closely, makes the following 
observations The whole temple was made of tbo large brick or tile that 
appears to have been universally employed in building these BadtlRisl structures, 
and, speaking gonorally, the whole buUding had been raised at tbe same time j 
but in more than one instance, from break in tbo bond, it was tDonifest that 
portions were either the result of an after..thought, or, at any rate, had been 
built at some subsequent date.* At what date this addition was made to tbo 
Nfilauda Temple may be approximately fixed by the masons' marks which 
I found on gome of the granite blocks of the portico. Fig. 8 of Plate XXXI 
reads Ahlb, and fig. 0 simply &(, the initial letter being wanting. Both are 
incomplete, but I have no doubt that tliey were intended for Ndlanddf being the 
masons' marks made at the quarry to show that the stones were destined for 
B'dlandti. Fig. 10 reads Sriva or Sveaj or perhaps simply Sam. Now the forms 
of these letters ore certainly earlier than those of the ?th century, as exhibited 
in the Tibetan alphabet and the coins of Sasdngka, The granite portico of the 
N&landa Temple was, therefore, added before A.D. 600, or, say, not later than 
A,D. 500, which agrees with the date assigned to the basalt pedestal and basalt 
plinth of the Buddha dayd temple, showing the same peculiar moulding." fn) 

Accepting this conclusion to be correct, we must suppose that the attack of 
l^alunka against the temple and the destruction of the Bod hi tree must have 


(a) Arch. Sarr^ lieportt IJIp pp. 100-1* 
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taken place long after the erection of the porch and the alteration in the interior 
arrangement of tho sanctuary. The story about the minister of ^aSdnia putting 
a lamp in the sanctuary to make the image of MahddoTa visible (p. 84) would 
be otherwise inexplicable! A short time after ^oMukai Pui^a Varma renewed 
the Bodhi tree and built a wall 24 feet high round the court-yard of the temple 


Fa BLon^B 


for the better protection of the tree and the temple from inimical attacks. 
This was done in A.D, 610, and the wall was in existence in the time of the 
Chinese pilgrim who saw it. 

The evidence of the porch of tho 5th century can leave no doubt in any 

person’s mind that the temple must bo older. Now a 
century before tho erection of the porch, i,e, in 401*404, 
Pa Eian visited Euddha Gayd, and in oil tho principal spots associated with 
the penance of the saint he found monuments still existing. Among others he 
specially notices three Sanghdrdmas” or monasteries the place where 
Buddha arrived at perfect reason.”(a) These were “occupied by ecclesiastics, 
who were supplied with the necessaries of life by the people, so that they had 
sufficient of everything and lacked nothing,” Ho also noticed “ the four great 
pagodas, or those erected on the place where he (the saint) was bom, where be 
obtained emancipation, where he began to preach, and where be entered Nirvdna.” 
Regarding their age, he remarks:—“The sites of these four great pagodas 
have always been associated together from the time of tho Nrivii]ja.”(£) in 
Mr, Laidlay’s Pilgrimage of Fa Hkn, page 282, the existence of the towers is 
moEo clearly indicated; it runs thus i —“ The four great towers (c) erected in 
commemoration of all the hply acts that Foe performed while on the world are 
preserred to this moment since the ni h^uan of Foe.” (rf) 

The second of these pagodas, there can be no doubt, was the some with the 

Great Temple. It was sufficiently old then to be worthy 
of the epithet “ great,” or of much higher respect than 
the others which surrounded it. Tho time necessary for this halo of antiquity 


Ixnreft lumt igv. 


(a) Pilgrims^ ^ IS?. 

(&) Opas cil. p. 1S0. 

(«) C&i^ioiuidLDg tho of oq« CMaeie pil^riin with tliose at imothert m ISC^ I took the 

tcwcf ' h.m mentieaed to bo the one whkh hM boilt I now correct the mistake. 

(cJ) Ibidt p. 126. 
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to bo brought on it could not have been at the least under two centuries. This 
would briog U 3 to the second century; but wo cannot even rest there. The Gupta 
inscriptions noticed above (pp. 191-192), though not refemug to the erection of 
the temple, forcibly impress the idea that the temple must have been existing 
in the second centnry, and we must, therefore, proceed to the first for the ago 
of the monument, and that may be looked upon as the temmiM ad qtietn. 

On the other hand, Hiouen Thsang informs us that the ground on which 

the Great Temple stands was originally the site of “ a 
Higlicrt limU of a(f«. vMra’* (tt» peiU viMra), This is converted into 

**a chaitjm.” in the chapter on the life of A6oka in the **Divya Avaddna.” It 
is there said that after hearing from his tutor, Upagnpta, the history of the 
place, A^oka “ presented a hundi'od thousand suvarnas for the Bodhi tree, and for 
the Jrection of a chaitya by its side.'* (a) The * A^oka Avaddna,’ which was 

translated into the Chinese in Circa 2G5-31 A.D., and must be at least nineteen 

hundred years old(S), does not use these words, but it repeatedly affirms that 

the king did build chailyas in the neighhoorhood of the sacred tree. The 

question^cmams uncertain, therefore, as to whether Aioka built a vMra or a 
chaitya. In other places of Buddhist pilgrimage, such as SAncM and Barfilmt,^ 
Adoka built chaityas, and a chaitya would at first thought appear to be tho 
most likely structure which the king would design for Buddha Gayfi. But a 
hemispherical mass of solid brickwork, such as a chaitya must have been in his 
time, is of all structures the least likely to crumble down in a century or two; 
and a sacred edifice of the kind is what a Buddhist would be the most unlikely 
person to break down and build a structure of some other kind on its site. A 
vihdra, on the other hand, such as was built in those days,--a chamber or 
chapel for prayer meetings and lectures, built of bricks with clay cement,—was 
susceptible of rapid dilapidation ; and in its case tlie necessity of rebuilding, or 
renewal, would soon arise, and such n structure may be rettmed and not repaired 
whenever necessary without any oflFcnce to religion. It might bo added also 
that a ebaitya was usually raised for the deposit of some relie of the saint, or, 

<«) ladUn. p. 368 . "JPa tomSiumte k «k tmt mith {Suvanyis} 

poMP rirf« et M «• ^ 

^ (t) SsnskfitBudilliial lit«ratare of 17«F4l, p 16. 
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in other words, to create a sanctuary; but whore the most sacred of all earthly 
objects, the Tree of Knowledge, was already present, it was not necessary to 
resort to any secondary means; whereas a chapel in its neighbourhood would 
bo at onoo useful and appropriate. 1 am disposed to think, therefore, that it 
was a vilidra, and not a ehaityo, which A^oka built to the east of the Eodhi 
tree. The railings afford some corroborative evidence in favour of this supposi¬ 
tion. Wherever a railing has been scon round a chaitya, it is always circular; 
but the one at Buddha Gayd was rectangular, and it presupposes the struct ore 
eucloscd by it to have been other t!ma of a circular form, (n) It might be 
said that the necessity of enclosing both the chaitya and tlie Bodhi tree within 
the same railing led to a departure from the ordinary rule; but there is nothing 
to show that such was really tho case. That it was not a temple may be 
affirmed without any hesitation. Temples imply images, but, as I have already 
shown (p. l2jS) that image worship had not come into vogue in the time of 
A^oka, no room could be required for its performance. It may be safely 
accepted as facts that the spot on which tho Great Temple now stands was once 
the site of some structure, not a chaitya, which had been built by Aioka, and 
that the oM monument was for some cause or other removed to mako room for 
the temple. If we allow 150 years for the duration of Aloka's monument, wc 
have the heginuing of the ilrst century B.O. to be the fermiuua a ^uo for tho 
present temple. 

So far tho chain of evidence may bo accepted to bo tolerably complete, or 

as much so as we can reasonably espect in n case of 
this kind, though some of the Enks are not quite so 
strong as could bo wished. This gives us a period of two hundred years, from 
the beginning of tho first century B.C. to tho close of tho first century A.C., 
within whidt we must look for tho date of the Great Temple. Now, according 
to tho Burmese inscription of iSOo, the first repairer of A&oka’s vihfira was one 
Penthagoog 3 ' 0 e, whose identity is not defined. Colonel Burney takes tho word 
to mean a religious person. Mr. JI, Hia Oung says—“ (Hi. great) is 
applied to a person who is worthy of veneration, and I^etiiAa^oo is a common 

(it) Thfinlu^ratfd Mdi£Tili4n<}f btiitt bboul ZW htiA 

ag iraU forming a rcotao^l^ of 115 jnrdi bj 72. Jpud Bnddlii&t Pllgtmik 150. 
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name for a pious layman wbo is zealous in the pTomotlon of religion j” the result 
iu either case hemg the aame-a pious man. According to Hiouen Tlisatig tbb 
was a Brdhman, wbo, by order of the god Mabefivara, transferred bis faith to 
the law of Buddha, and testified his zeal for his now religion by erecting the 
large temple. It would not bo unreasonable to suppose that this Bfdhman was 
the same with the Penthagoogyee, the pious layman of the Burmese record. 

The story of the conversion of the Biihman and his erection of the temple 

is thus given by the Chinese pilgrim:—“ On the ancient 

story of lboBr»Uin«»l*roth«ra, erected 

a small vihdra. Subsequently it was a Brdhman wbo reconstructed it in grand 
proportions. Originally he was a Bribman, who, baving no faith in the law of 
Buddha, adored the god MaheSvara. Having learnt that the god was tn bo 
found in the mountains of snow tHimdlaya), be proceeded wBh his younger 
brother to address to that god his vows. The god said to bim-‘ln general 
only those who make vows after performing some meritorious act can hope to 
be successful. It is not to me that you should address your prayers, for it i« 


not I wbo can grant them.’ „ » u*. ’ ■ 

“*Wbat act of merit shall I perform,* inquired the Brdbman, for obtaining 

the object of my vows?* 

« ^ If you wish,* said the god, ‘ to plant the root of ngbteousiiess, you should 
tbe feld of perfect goodness. TI .0 Tree of Knowledge is the piece wUoro 
may bo seen feeo to feco the fniit of knowledge. Return quiekly on your feel, 
BtoD before the Bodlii tree, erect there 0 gtond vihire, exonvuto a large tank, 
J render to them all sorts of offoriags. You wiU then for certain obtmn 


wli&t vou ‘dhCsirc-i ^ -l j 

.. After having roceired the order of the god. the two Brdhmans wore .mbued 

^0, a fecllag of profound feilb, and returned together. The elder brother 
constructed the vihilra, and the younger escaTOted the tank. Moreover, ey 
completed their devotion by making rich offerings, mrd s^t 
obieet of tlicir rows. They obtained them in effect, and subsequently boe^ 
tile of the king. Whatever they received as emolument, or reward^ 

ihev nave them away in charity. When the vihdra was comploted they ap^alrf 

to accomplished ortiats to produce on imago of Tathdgata, representing in 

S 1 3 
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tho attitude iu which he was when he wa.<i just becoming a Buddlia. Months and 
years passed away in vain, for none responded to their cal]. At last it was 
a Brdhmana who came forward and addressed the congregation of the clergy, 
saying—' I shall produce the marrellous figure of Tatli4gata.* 

“ The'clergy said to him—‘Now, what do you require to construct the image 

" ' Only some aromatic paste,’ replied he. ' Let it be deposited in the centre 
of the i-ihira, with a lighted lamp for me to wort with. When I have entered the 
place, 1 shall make myself a close prisoner within the door, and it should not be 
opened for a period of six months.’ 

“ The body of the clergy conformed to his orders. When he had thus passed 
over four months, and when consequently the six months hud not been completed, 
the clergy were impelled by curiosity and admiration. Having opened the door 
to see his work, they beheld in the middle of the vihdra the statue of Buddha, 
ecated with his arms crossed, and in an imposiug attitude. The right foot was 
placed above, the left hand was closed, and the right one was hanging down. It 
was seated on the east side, and had au air the most majestic that had over been 
beheld on earth. Its ohair was in height four feet and two inches, aud in breadth 
twelve feet and five inches. The statue was in height eleven feet and five inches * 
the two knees were eight feet and eight inches apart from each other; and the 
distance from one shoulder to the other was six feet two inches: the signs of a 
great personage were completely shown on it, Tliis figure appeared affectingty 
life-like, only the upper part of the left breast bad not been completely modelled 
and polished. But the clergy could not see the artist, and this proved that the 
statue was the result of a divine miracle. All the clergy heaved deep siglis, and 
ardently prayed to behold the ftuthor of the statue. Among them was a Iramnna, 
who was always distinguished by his uprightness and sincerity of heart; he 
saw a dream, in which he beheld the aforesaid BrAhmana, who thus spoke to 
him—‘I am Maitreya Bodhisattva. I had been under the apprehension that no 
artist had boon bom who b his mind could conceive the figure of the saint. 

It was therefore that I myself came forward to represent the image of Buddha. 

If tlie right hand is hanging doivn (this is the reason). When formerly the 

TathAgata was on the pobt of seebg face to face the fruit of Bodhi, the demon ( 

appeared to tempt him. The spirits of the earth were eager to put him on his 
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Ons of a.em h>d como forth to the iioot to him m OTorcom.og 

tto d^oo. The Tathigota told him-‘Foar not in th. koat; by foroo of 
patience 1 ahall van,»iah him.- Ti.e king of the demona aaked- what mtneaa 
Lto TOnf- The Tatildgata lowered hie hand, and. pointmg .t towarde the 
earth, repiied_-That ie my witneee.- At that moment the eecoad ^mt of the 
earth enddcmly «me oat to «,r,e ae a witneea. That is why now tin. h»d o the 
atatae U dneeted towarde the earth, in imitation of the former aclmn of Bad^a. 

‘■The dergy, haring hecomo apprUed of thin divine mrrade, could not by 
any nteane repreee their eea«> of regret. At the eamo time they covered wrth 
prLone atoaee th. upper part of tho cheat, wMdr Imd not b^ completed and 
pW on the head a nragnlfi^mt diadem, eet off with garlanda ornamented wrth 

pearls, for tho glory of the atatue.” (a) 

The etory is of interest on many accounts, partrcularly as dlustiativo of the 

Buddhist hdief regardiag tha ffrst statue set np in the 
uS"”" owlsstn.-. elremnstanco of any 

historical value in it is the reference to the Brdlnnan in whom we recogniae tto 
Lthagoogyee of the Burmese inserlption, and General Cunningtam h^ worked 
it out tith great tact and ingenuUy. I need muha no appology, iherefm, 
for quotin- his remarks at length. He says-“ Amongst all this eonfasr™ rt is 
pjent to tnm to tlie simple narrative of the Chinese pUgrim, &»“ ^ 

Lrn that the original temple of Atoka being a small one, rt was reburlt on a 
rnd scale by a Brdhman. No due is given us to th. date of tho now temp e, 
f, I am inoliued to think that it may bo assigned with some probability to the 
tot century B.C. In his ucconnt of tho greet temple of IttlMityu at NWuud^ 
!:Ll ,us 200 feet high, Hwen Thsang eapressly state, that in sma mid m«,^.6. 

it resamhlad the great temple near tha BadhMrOm. Now, thm temp a of 
Bhliiditya, whidi was idantiBed by ma la 1801, was partially 

eudatlon in 1803, and afterwards aiore completely by Mr. A. M. Brae ay 
"l I visited Sllandk in January 1872, and made a carefal crimination 
” tiiia great rained temple, tho walls of which are still standing to a toght of 

ihanSOfeat Large masses also of the fallan walls oro st.U mlact. Irom 

Zefe — I am ah la to vond. for the acc urao^^^ 

(a) Metwirtff snf le* Ctmtrfics occiietitffle*, I. pp. to 468. 
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that tbe NaiandA Templo, with respect to siz& and magnificence, Tvaa cjomparalite 
to the great temple near the Bodhi-drCtm. 


“Both temples are square in plan, both rise from a raised terrace or platform, 
both are built of bricks faced with stucco, and both are ornamented with rows of 
panob contaijiing figures of Buddha. But the agreement with Hwen Thaaug's 
description goes still further. The height of the NhlandH temple, he says, was 
200 feet. Now wo know both the breadth and height of the Buddha Gayd 
temple; and, as the Naiandh temple resembled it, we may conclude with 
some confidence that it was built in the same relative proportions of height 
to base, fhe base of the NtLlandA temple is 63 feet square, and that of the 
Bodhi-dram temple is just 50 feet, its height beiug IGO to irO feet. According 
to this proportion the lieight of the temple of Baihditya at NtUaudA would liave 
been a little over 200 foot, which agrees oractly with the measurement given 
by Hwen Thsoug. 

“ Now the Nhland^ temple was certainly not either repaired or rebuilt by 
the Burmese. On tlio contrary, we know that the last alterations and additions 
to it were made to the entrance doorway by Raja iXahipkla (<*). as recorded 
in an inscription discovered by Captain Marshall when making the oxcavaHon 
previously aUnded to. As Mahipila lived In the beginning of the llth century, 
we gam no loss than three centuries for the antiquity of this style of temple over 
the data fid op tod for it by Jlr^ J'orguasotj^ 

“ I return again to the account of the temple given by Hwen Thsang. 
According to him the Brahman builder of tbe temple had a younger brother who 
excavated a tank. Neither its name nor its position is given, but it was probably 
the nameless tank wlilch now exists to the west of the temple. It is specially 
unfortunate that the name of the Brdbmau b not mentioned by Ffwen Thsang; but 
as the date of BAlAditya is fixed by him to tho first century B.G., so wo may place 
tho building of the Bodhi*drAm temple about tho same time, or perhaps a little 
earlier than Baihditja, as the larger temple was probably the latter one. I have a 
suspicion that tho BrAhmau and his brother may, perhaps, be the same as the two 
brothers, Sankara and JfudgaragAmini, who founded the first monastery at NAlandA. 


wv mads by aimhipaLi, bat. during M, reig,. bv m 
thB iDscnptwn m tliB Jouiiul of tbe Aeiftlb SeeJetj, Yo\ XU. pairt I, page 310 . 


See my traHtlation o£ 
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Wion tkey are «rst mentioned, they arc called simply ‘the two Uphsika hrothera 
who laid the foundations of the ftmona monastery of Niilandlii' bat afterwards the 
elder brother is called ‘ King Sanhara.’ and Nilglltjnna is said to-havo stndied in 
the NUandh Monastery of Sankara shortly after its foundation. This King 
Sankara must therefore be identified with Hwen Tbaang’s Sho-kia-lo-o-lie to, or 
Sankarfidityn. whom he also makes the first fonnder of the NAlandit mona^. 
This is a mere suggestion, hut it seems not improbable tliat the two enthnsiastio 
brothers who built the NMandi monastery on the site of Slriputra's birth-place 
might be the same two brothers wlro had previously built the ^at temple near 
the Bodhi-drtlm. Bat quite indrqrendent of the question of their identity, I look 
npon the fact mentioned by Hwen Thsang of the similarity of tl«> 
temples of Nfilandi and Buddha Gayd a. a fair evidence that the two bnrldrnp 
belonged to the same period; and I accept the pilgrim’s statemeirt that tire hfilmdi 
monastery was built seven hundred years before hid time as a plain fact, wlrrch he 
must have obtained from the annals of the monastery ilselt BMidrtya mast 
therefore be placed towards the end of the first century before Christ, or early rn 

the first century after Christ.” (o) ...... 

It ia undcniahle that there are flomo weak points m this idefttificahon; but 

it is the best under the peculiar circumstances of the 
CoDciMtioii. the aimilitude of the Nftlaudd 

temple to that of Buddha Gayfi, m unquestionable; and tbe assumption, therefore, 
that they are of, or of about, the same ago may bo fairly received as probable. 
The materials now available cannot help us to any more positive conclusion, and 
by accepting it do not exceed the limits-first century B.C. to close of first 
Ltury AC-within which we have to look for the date of the temple. The 
tradition about the Brdhman brothers is ono of those which are not much open 
to the charge of fabrication, inasmuch as it is on the face of it not an interested 
one Had any body wished to take the credit of the temple to himself ho would 
Ze given his own name to it; or, if he had wished to attribute it to soma of his 
favorites, he would have named him, and made him a Buddhist of oM standing, 
instead of leaving out his name and culling him a converted BrAhmati. Asa mere 
tradition of a fact in which none took any particular interest, such a condition is 


(a> Arch- StirTm Ee|>oFt^ III, 9 ^- 
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Bot BccDSsaiy. On the contrary the omission of names and circtiinstantial minuiim 
shows that the narrator is honestly reciting what he lias heard, and thereby imparts 
to hia narration an appearance of authenticity. The atory beaidea has the support, 
such as it is, of the Burmese inscription, which is of some consequence. And 
if on the strength of these arguments the story be accepted as true, the conclusion 
arrived at by the learned archicologist follows as a matter of course. Wliether it is 
so or not must abide the result of future and more satisfactory research. 
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